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LINDLEY KAYS 

CHAPTER I 
THE KAYS' FAMILY 

OUTSIDE the music-shop in Market Square, 
the bills announced, and had for days past 
announced, Madame Blanche Elmay's Grand 
Ballad Concert. The names of Miss Marian 
Ardamore, Mr. Temple Fancot, and Signor 
Capella also showed large on the bills. The 
concert was to take place on Tuesday evening 
in the large room of the Town Hall ; reserved 
seats were five shillings and stalls were ten ; un- 
reserved seats started at three shillings and 
dwindled into the reach of the poor folk. The 
Misses Camp kept the music-shop and the elder 
Miss Camp (undeniably the better woman of 
business, though not nearly so pretty as her 
younger sister) went over the plan of the concert- 
room. Already many of the numbers of the 
stalls and reserved seats had lines of red ink 
drawn neatly through them. It was satisfactory. 
From Market Square the High Street of 
Haxteth descended for a mile to the railway 
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4 LINDLEY KAYS 

station, which was a delightful spot for a boy 
of twelve, with whom this story will be con- 
cerned It was many, many miles from London, 
and every day trains went thither, watched by 
the boy with wide eyes. He knew the times of 
their departure, and more vaguely he knew the 
types of passengers. There were the bagmen, 
who made nothing of it; there were Haxteth 
tradesmen on an annual or biennial visit to 
London wholesale houses; there were parties 
from the Hall, personally attended by a gold- 
laced station-master, kings and queens of the 
earth who went first-class. The boy himself 
had never been to London, and the station was 
a prison window to him. Through it he got his 
idea of many colours and possibilities of life. 
There was risk too in these visits to the station ; 
one might be asked one's business. That had 
happened to a gang of the boy's comrades at the 
grammar school. It was a lawless gang that for 
days had visited the station morning and evening 
to drink all the water in all the bottles in all the 
waiting-rooms. A porter had asked their busi- 
ness, and had said darkly that they had better 
not let him catch them there again. So the boy 
never entered the station without his penny in 
his pocket ; if challenged, he could say that he 
wished to buy a paper at the bookstall, and 
could buy it forthwith; the gold-laced station- 
master himself could take no exception to that. 
But he was a quiet boy and was never challenged, 
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and for that reason he never bought a paper. 
Papers, for the most part, did not speak his 
language. The murders and some of the adver- 
tisements were interesting; the rest was all 
waste. 

The boy's father, Mr. James Forsyth Kays, 
facile princeps among Haxteth ironmongers, 
churchwarden of St. Peter's, and with an official 
position in the Y.M.C.A. had a large, bright, 
flourishing shop in the High Street, midway 
between the railway station and Market Square. 
He lived over his shop, the private part of the 
house having a separate entrance. He was a 
widower, and his unmarried sister, Miss Emme- 
line Kays, lived with him. She had some small 
private means and paid for the accommodation ; 
she had her own sitting-room with her own 
piano in it, and had nothing to do with the 
housekeeping — that was in the capable hands 
of Mr. Kays' daughter, Anna Forsyth Kays. 
Between Miss Emmeline Kays and her brother 
there was frequent warfare of a mild type. 
Between Miss Emmeline Kays and her niece 
Anna — a spirited girl of nearly seventeen — the 
warfare was at times rather more than mild. 
Which of them was entitled to the simple ap- 
pellation, Miss Kays? Aunt Emmeline said 
that she was entitled to it— if for no other 
reason for her superior age, thirty-eight. Niece 
Anna said that she was her father's only daughter, 
and that she believed his name was Kays ; and 
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6 LINDLEY KAYS 

if that was so, she herself was certainly Miss 
Kays, as everybody knew. Mr. Kays was in- 
clined to agree with his daughter. Finally, 
Aunt Emmeline instructed her correspondents 
to address their envelopes to Miss Emmeline 
Kays, but she explained that she had not 
changed her opinion in the least, and was sulky 
and bitter. 

"It's nothing to do with opinion," said 
Anna. " I am Miss Kays. That is the fact, 
and will stop so until I alter it. You are Miss 
Emmeline Kays." And then her father told her 
to be more respectful to her aunt, but he did it 
in a perfunctory manner, from his ever-present 
sense of duty, as Anna noted. 

There also lived in the house Anna's two 
surviving brothers, Walter and Lindley. Walter 
was a year older than Anna, and had long left 
school ; it was intended that he should succeed 
his father in the business. Lindley was the little 
boy who used to stand gaping on the station 
platform, watching the people that sped away 
from Haxteth into real life, with money in their 
pockets, and wishing hard that he were going 
too. His brother and sister were so much older 
than himself, and in so many ways different 
from him, that Lindley was left a good deal 
alone. 

Mr. Kays had quite decided, though he had 
not mentioned it to his family, to take four 
stalls for Madame Blanche Elmay's Grand Ballad 
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Concert. Theatres and all theatrical perform- 
ances he abhorred. But he liked music — for 
choice, soft music When the voluntary in 
church imitated bells, or went dreamily with 
the flute and tremolo stops out, he spoke of 
it afterwards with approval. He liked, uncon- 
sciously, front seats and a just right to criticize 
the singing of celebrated people from London. 
He had a dress suit and wished to wear it two 
or three times in the year. So when the clock 
in his little office at the back of the big shop 
struck the half hour after twelve, he rose from 
his desk. There would be time to walk up 
to the music-shop and get the tickets before 
dinner. Mr. Kays dined at one punctually — 
very punctually. 

He paused in the shop on his way out. 
" Tapton," he said sharply. 

"Yes, sir," said the young man, coming out 
from behind the counter. (He said afterwards 
to his fellows that he knew at the first word he 
was in for it.) 

" Why wasn't that lawn-mower sent up to the 
Hall yesterday?" 

" It went first thing this morning, sir." 

" I asked you why it wasn't sent yesterday. 
And you'll please give me an answer." 

"I did think about it. I was just on the 
verge of telling Adams, and then I had to go 
down to the workshop for something, and — well, 
sir, somehow or other it slipped my memory." 
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" I promised that mower should be sent 
yesterdBy— promised, mind you — and I told you 
to see it was done. Never safe to promise any- 
thing with a fool like you about. Slipped your 
memory, did it ? Well, the next time anything 
slips your memory you'll slip your place. Fm 
a man of my word, too, you'll find. Hold your 
tongue now; I don't want to hear any more. 
Just get on with your work, and see if you can't 
get some sense into your wooden head." 

Tapton crept back to his counter, and Mr. 
Kays left the shop and turned to the right, to- 
wards the Market Place. Some moments passed 
before the look of righteous anger had died out 
of his face. It was a round, clean-shaven face, 
commonplace but for the almost fanatical blue 
eyes under heavy brows ; his hair was grey, 
thick, and close-cropped. He was dressed — as 
his unvarying custom was — entirely in black. 

To Miss Camp Mr. Kays spoke in the inten- 
tionally softened and ingratiating voice which he 
used to all women — except very near relations, 
and to his social superiors when they spoke to 
him in his shop about the weather or local 
politics. (They had to fill in the time somehow 
while Tapton was measuring off their picture- 
wire or climbing a ladder that led towards the 
lever corkscrews.) 

" Good morning. Miss Camp," said Mr. Kays. 
" I've called to see if you've any good seats left 
for the concert on Tuesday." 
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" Well, now," said Miss Camp, with conviction, 
" that is a very queer thing. Five minutes ago I 
had Mr. Frampton in here, getting tickets for 
himself and his wife." 

" She's better, then ? " inquired Mr. Kays. 

Mr. Frampton was a solicitor with an in- 
determinate family. His wife had lost her last 
baby, and had herself been seriously ill. 

"Oh yes, indeed, she's getting about again 
now. Last Saturday I saw him taking her for 
a drive — one of the County Hotel carriages 
Well, as I was saying, he was choosing his two 
seats, and I thought to myself, ' I hope he won't 
take them at the end of that fifth row,' for I knew 
that was where you would like to be if you were 
favouring us this time." 

" Certainly," said Mr. Kays. '* I always have 
the end of a row if I can get it, and I like the 
fifth or sixth. I dare say Mr. Frampton would 
like to be a little more forward— I know his wife 
would." 

"Well," Miss Camp admitted confidentially, 
" she is rather one like that, isn't she ? Anyhow, 
there are twelve in the front row, reserved for 
the hall, and Mr. Frampton has his two just 
behind them. And how many would you like, 
Mr. Kays?" 

"I want four tickets, if I can have them 
altogether." 

" Certainly. E 2, 3, 4, 5." 

As she was putting the tickets into the 
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envelope, her younger sister, Miss Flossie Camp, 
came out of the room at the back of the shop. 
She was smiling and blushing — as she generally 
was — and Mr. Kays permitted himself a little 
paternal badinage with her. Had she arranged 
the programme of the concert for them yet ? 

" No, Mr. Kays, they did it without consulting 
me this time. I can show it you if you like. 
Quando a te lieata—XhdX'^ the Faust thing, you 
know — sings it beautifully. Oh, you'll like this 
one, ' Bobby ! ' That's simply all the rage in 
London just now. If 1 sell one copy of that on 
the morning after the concert, I shall sell two 
dozen. Then Signor Capella — he's been to 
Windsor Castle, you know, and they're sending 
down a special Errastein Grand for him — Chopin. 
Oh, lovely ! But difficult— not that you'd think 
it to hear him. ' Cherry Ripe ' — that's an old 
favourite, some more Italian. But won't you 
take it with you ? " 

Exactly at one o'clock Mr. Kays entered his 
dining-room, with hands that smelt considerably 
of scented soap, took his place at the head of the 
table, bent over the pile of plates, and prayed 
with closed eyes that for what they were about 
to receive the Lord might make them truly 
thankful. 

Anna Kays sat opposite to her father ; Aunt 
Emmeline sat on his right, or would do so when 
she arrived— her unpunctuality was a constant 
annoyance to Mr. Kays; on his left were the two 
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boys. And the Lord had not made one of them 
— to wit, Lindley— truly thankful 

It was the established rule of the house that 
there should be two courses for dinner. These 
were generally meat and pudding. Sometimes 
they were fish and meat, which was to Lindley's 
mind less satisfactory. And very occasionally 
came a black and bitter day when Lindley, as he 
watched Jane laying the table, noticed that she 
placed a large spoon close alongside each large 
knife; that meant soup and meat. It never 
seemed quite fair. Lindley took his portion and 
eat it, without protest, having the fear of his 
father before him. But there was a plaintive look 
in his expressive eyes. 

The silver — Mr. Kays had a horror of plated 
things and of all imitations — was beautifully 
kept. Anna herself was its efficient guardian, 
counted the forks and the spoons in their green- 
baize nest at night, and took them off to her 
bedroom. She often said that she did not know 
what on earth she would do if a burglar came 
there to steal them. It is improbable though 
that he would have got the best of it. There 
was a spiraea in the middle of the table, standing 
in a gilt-edged saucer, the pot covered with a 
collapsible trellis-work of gilded wood. The 
furniture was substantial and ugly ; it was before 
the period of tasteful rubbish. Jane, an elderly 
servant, waited rapidly and noiselessly. 

Walter, who had spent the morning at the 
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workshop, conversed heavily with his father on 
technical matters. Lindley, with frowning brows, 
examined the spiraea ; it had once yielded him a 
precious caterpillar. Anna chaffed him, with a 
smile on her good-natured and rather comely 
face. 

Then, just as they had finished their soup, in 
came Aunt Emmeline in bonnet and cloak. 
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CHAPTER II 
MID-DAY DINNER 

AUNT EMMELINE was short and plump. 
She had some remains of passably good 
looks — an excellent complexion and even white 
teeth. Her one point of resemblance to her 
brother was in her eyes. She also had the eyes 
of a fanatic. There were generally suggestions 
of the hospital nurse or of the sister of mercy in 
her costume — a black cloak and a large gold 
cross gave the note. For even in their fanaticism 
the brother and sister differed. Mr. Kays was 
ardently evangelical, and churchwarden of St. 
Peter's; Miss Emmeline Kays attended, daily, 
the services at St. Augustine's, and was an 
extreme ritualist. She was a leading member of 
the Guild of Humility at St Augustine's. This 
was a band of ladies who were very proud of 
doing menial work— cleaning and scrubbing — in 
the church. The work would have been done 
twice as well in half the time by the same 
number of charwomen, and the charwomen would 
have been very glad of it. But then, the Guild 
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provided those charwomen, who were also com- 
municants, with occasional blankets and not in- 
frequent tea, and perhaps this made up for it. 
And perhaps it made a skilful blend of pauperiza- 
tion and the premium on hypocrisy, and to the 
original blunder added another. 

Occasionally Aunt Emmeline entertained one 
or two members of the Guild, or a brace of 
Augustinian curates, at tea. These functions 
took place in her own sitting-room, and the rest 
of the Kays family had no part nor lot in them. 
It had been a condition of the agreement when 
she came to live with her brother that she should 
be able to receive her friends in this way. 
Lindley, as he passed the door, would hear vague 
sounds of rippling converse and laughter, or the 
sentimental strains of one of the Lieder ohne 
Worte, not too difficult. It seemed admirable 
to him, and he thought his Aunt Emmeline a 
fortunate and rather brilliant woman. When 
the last visitor had left, Aunt Emmeline would 
emerge from her room, and on these occasions 
she would always be in a specially good temper. 
She would tell Anna that she had a real gift for 
housekeeping ; Anna was susceptible to compli- 
ments on this head and deserved them. She 
would find Lindley in the dining-room struggling 
with insurmountable decimals, show him where 
his mistake was, and practically do the sum for 
him ; at other times she generally refused assist- 
ance on the grounds that it would not be fair to 
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the other boys and that he ought to learn to face 
his difficulties for himself. 

As Aunt Emmeline entered the dining-room, 
Mr. Kays assumed the expression of ironical 
good humour. 

" Good evening, Emmeline," he said. 

He invariably made this remark when his 
sister was late for the mid-day meal. When she 
was five minutes behind time for supper at half- 
past eight he said, " Good morning, Emmeline.' 
The edge of the sarcasm had been somewhat 
blunted by frequent attrition. 

Aunt Emmeline sat down, and put her fat 
hands in the attitude of marble crusaders. Her 
eyes closed, and for forty-eight seconds her lips 
moved quickly and without noise. She was saying 
her private grace, and she was saying it with a 
satisfying knowledge that it was in Latin, and 
that the attitude attracted attention. Lindley 
stared as if it had been the 3.18 up-train. Jane 
waited by her side with the soup-plate in her 
hand, and that air of willing, patient, and yet not 
unintelligent servitude, which is now almost 
extinct. 

"No soup, thank you," said Aunt Emmeline. 
Then, and not till then, did she recognize her 
brother's ironical way of implying that she was 
unpunctual. 

"Well, James," she said— diminutives and 
nicknames did not exist in the family — "my 
duties at St. Augustine's detained me until five 
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minutes to one. If you will tell me how I can 
walk a mile in five minutes I shall be very 
glad to hear it It is not as if any one ever 
waited for me — or as if I wished that they 
should." 

" It happens to be my opinion," said Mr. Kays, 
seriously, "that when one lives in a house, one 
should, as far as possible, conform to the rules of 
that house. And if you are going to talk about 
duty, it seems to me that a woman's duty lies 
with her parish church. Your parish church is 
St. Peter's." 

"I don't think myself," said Walter, with a 
heavy attempt at tactful intervention, "that the 
lawn-mower from the Hall was really worth the 
repairs. You see, the knives had " 

Nobody took any notice of him. Aunt 
Emmeline breathed hard, as she always did in 
moments of irritation. 

"You're talking nonsense, James. If you 
lived in the parish of St. Augustine, would you 
attend your parish church ? " 

" No, I would not — for the very good reason 
that I am not a Roman Catholic." 

" It would be better, James, if you did not 
talk of subjects of which you know absolutely 
nothing." 

" I know quite as much of St. Augustine's as 
I want to. I know that one of the clergy there 
has already openly gone over to Rome, and I can, 
at any rate, respect that man for his honesty. It 
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is better than sailing under false colours— like 
the rest of them." 

Here Walter again brought the Hall lawn- 
mower into action, and this time with more 
success. His father was of the opinion that 
when they had pointed out that it would be 
cheaper in the end to buy a new one, they had 
done all they could. The gardener knew 
perfectly well that the machine was worn out, 
but undoubtedly he had his instructions — Sir 
Charles was very closefisted in some things. 

Aunt Emmeline said that one of the Hall 
carriages had passed her in the High Street. 
There was a lady and a pretty little girl in it — 
strangers — probably visitors who had just arrived, 
as the luggage-cart was following. 

Lindley heard nothing. He was in a day- 
dream which had caught fire from Aunt 
Emmeline's refusal of soup, and was blazing 
away finely. 

Aunt Emmeline might well refuse soup, seeing 
that there was a side-board in her sitting-room. 
Within that side-board were cake and biscuits, 
fruits too, in their season, and a decanter of rich 
port wherewith to arrose them. Her dessert 
was generally a solitary function, with the green 
Venetian blinds down to exclude the afternoon 
sun, and followed by a short nap. On rare 
golden occasions Lindley had been asked to enter 
and partake. Otherwise, dessert was one of the 
many marks by which Mr. Kays distinguished 
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Sunday from other days, and only on one day in 
seven could Lindley count upon it. Fortunate 
Aunt Emmeline, with her sacred sitting-room, 
her sweet stores, her adult right to do wicked 
things, such as arguing and attending service at 
St. Augustine's, her knowledge of the piano, her 
special friends that she could ask to brilliant 
tea-parties ! Suddenly from his misty imaginings 
leaped he himself more fortunate and aged 
twenty-five. Admired and wealthy, he saw 
himself exercising a condescending hospitality 
towards the two young Framptons — sons of a 
solicitor to whose forward tendencies Mr. Kays 
had alluded, comrades of Lindley at the Grammar 
School, in school hours, and strictly forbidden 
(as they explained to Lindley) to associate with 
him or any other tradesman's son out of school 
hours. He saw himself seated in a first-class 
compartment of the up-express, lighting his 
cigarette, while agold-laced station-master handed 
in his dressing-case. He saw himself riding 
a magnificent camel, with a sunset in front of him 
and thirty very respectful retainers behind him, 
exploring the extremely foreign country. He 
read the account of himself— with a portrait, 
remarkably handsome — in the Sunday Afternoon. 
The kaleidoscope whirled, and one picture flashed 
out after another, and all in the space of a few 
seconds. 

" Wake up, Lindley," said his sister. " Father's 
speaking to you." 
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" You must get out of that habit of mooning," 
said Mr. Kays. " 1 was asking you a question. 
Is there a train from London, getting in about 
one?" 

Lindley was the recognized authority on 
trains. 

"The down-express gets in at one seven. 
It's about the best down-train. And IVe never 
seen it," he added regretfully. Dinner had 
always interfered. 

Mr. Kays resumed his conversation with his 
sister. 

"Then you may depend upon it, Emmeline, 
that's who you saw in the carriage — Mrs. Boden 
Fielding and her little girl — they call her some 
foreign name. So that quarrel's made up again^ 
then." 

"Family quarrels," said Walter, heavily, 
"seem to me a pity." 

" She wasn't wearing a scrap of black," said 
Aunt Emmeline, " though it's not two years ago 
her husband died. There she was, laughing and 
chatting away. I thought myself that it must be 
her, but I'd been always told that Sir Charles 
had refused to see her again. And in a widow, 
too, one expects — well, a something." 

Mrs. Boden Fielding was the sister of Sir 
Charles Amadel of the Hall, Haxteth. The 
quarrel had been a one-sided one. Sir Charles 
abhorred his sister's opinions, and she had 
shrugged her pretty shoulders and refused to 
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discuss them with him. Aunt Emmeline said 
now that she thought Sir Charles had been in 
the wrong. 

"I shouldn't say that," said Mr. Kays. "The 
Word is very clear : ' Come ye out from among 
them and be ye separate.' " He shook his head 
gravely, and cut himself another slice of beef. 

"It was not the way to win her back to the 
Church," said Aunt Emmeline. 

Lindley had listened wondering. He ventured 
a question. 

"What was the matter with Mrs. Boden 
Fielding?" 

" Mrs. Boden Fielding is an Atheist," said his 
father, sternly. 

There was a moment's dead silence. Lindley 
felt cold with horror. 

Mr. Kays changed the subject and his manner 
with a sweep of an envelope from his pocket. 
It contained the concert tickets. He was now 
playful, a rather rare mood and much welcomed 
by the family. 

"They say a fool and his money are soon 
parted," said Mr. Kays, "and I've been parting 
with some of mine this morning. Here are four 
tickets. I'm taking you, Emmeline, with Anna 
and Walter, to the concert. We must leave 
Lindley to look after the house — it wants some 
responsible person. (I dare say I shall find some 
other little treat for you — something that won't 
involve such late hours.) The tickets are just at 
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the end of the fifth row. Now, isn't that an act 
of senseless extravagance?" His round face 
beamed with smiles. 

There was a chorus of thanks. " I like good 
music," said Walter; and he quite believed it, 
and it was not at all true. " I like gomi music 
about as well as I like anything." 

"I rather wish it had been Oratorio," said 
Mr. Kays. " ' The Messiah,' now, would have — 
but, however " 

" Wait a minute," said Aunt Emmeline. She 
looked perturbed. " What night is the concert ? " 

" Tuesday." 

" How unfortunate ! On Tuesday I am dining 
at the Rectory." 

The wife of the Rector of St. Augustine's 
invited Miss Emmeline Kays to dinner twice 
every year, with regularity, and invariably had 
one man — a curate, as a rule — to meet her. 
These two dinners were the principal social 
occasions of her year ; an evening concert, with 
her ticket presented to her, ran them very close, 
and she was sorry to miss it. Yet the feeling 
that she had stumbled into a rapid social vortex, 
and was beset with so many brilliant engage- 
ments that she could not fulfil them all, was not 
altogether displeasing to her. 

"Yes, that's a pity," said Mr. Kays. " Well, 
what's to be done with the other ticket ? You 
wouldn't care to go, I suppose, Lindley ? " 

" Of course I should like to go, father." He 
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was not really sure that he wanted to go at all, 
but he was quite sure that he was expected to 
be very eager. 

" Then, I think this time," said Mr. Kays, "we 
must let you go. Everybody finished?" He 
bowed his head in the grace after meat. 

Anna brought the cigar-box from the side- 
board and offered it to her father. 

" No time for it to-day, my dear. Saturday, 
you know. We're very busy downstairs just 
now." 

Walter said he could smoke one in the work- 
shop without interfering with what he was 
doing, and helped himself. Father and son went 
off together. Anna went up to her room to 
devise and carry out the modernization of her 
one evening dress, which she was to wear at 
the concert. 

"Come up to my room for a few minutes, 
Lindley, won't you ? " said Aunt Emmeline. 

Lindley accepted with alacrity. It was not 
a big room, and it was very full of furniture and 
ornaments. There was a rosewood side-board 
with a mirror on the top, a rosewood piano, a 
couple of most comfortable chairs with reading- 
desks, a writing-table with all conceivable writing 
apparatus (sealing-wax alone showing four dis- 
tinct varieties), and a big sofa. 

Lindley sat on the extreme edge of the sofa 
and sipped his glass of port and water — in the 
proportions of one to three— and munched a 
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generous slice of plum cake. This, he felt, was 
real living. His eyes strayed over the engrav- 
ings on the wall — the three choir-boys singing 
the " Te Deum " with a very " Nunc Dimittis " 
expression on their faces, the View in Surrey, 
the Dogs playing with a Paper-knife. 

"What are you doing with your half-holi- 
day?" 

" rd promised to show a boy something down 
at the station." 

" Then youll be passing Stafford Street ? " 

"Yes, I can take a letter for you. I would 
have done that anyhow if you'd wanted it." 

"Thank you, Lindley. You're a good boy." 
Aunt Emmeline went to the writing-table and 
wrote a brief note to the Rev. Theodore Gold, 
the senior curate at St. Augustine's. She said 
that she had thought over his request for a 
private interview ; they were both dining at the 
Rectory on Tuesday night, and he might find his 
opportunity afterwards; and she was his very 
sincerely. 

Lindley had taken notes for her to the curate's 
room in Stafford Street before, and had never 
told a souL She had not enjoined him to secrecy, 
but he had vaguely understood it would be 
dishonourable to speak. 

When he had gone, she reclined on the sofa 
and pondered upon a grave matter. 



CHAPTER III 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME 

THERE came a sharp repeated rap on Lind- 
ley's bedroom door, and Mr. Kays' voice 
said— in the same tone in which it addressed an 
oblivious Tapton. 

''Are you getting up, Lindley?" 

The voice would almost have awakened 
Lindley from death itself— so much it frightened 
him. He stirred desperately from his golden 
slumber on the iron bedstead. A hand shot out 
into nothing ; the other rubbed the eye that was 
more reluctant to open. 

" Yes, father," he said, with unnatural vivacity, 
plunging from the paradise of his dreams into 
the cold depths of his usual Sunday. 

"Ten minutes past seven. We leave in a 
quarter of an hour. Walter's already dressed. 
Be quick." 

Lindley was to go to the early prayer-meeting 
at the rooms of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. From thence to family prayers 
(extra length for Sundays) before breakfast. 
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Morning Service. On the second Sunday in the 
month, the children's afternoon service, where 
the curate always began his sermon, " I wonse 
knew a lettle geeurl," and never had anything 
interesting or even probable to tell you about 
her. Family prayers after supper. Private 
devotions, if any. Lindley omitted them with a 
clean conscience on the Sundays when he'd been 
to one prayer-meeting, three services, and two 
sets of family prayers. 

There were compensations. Sunday dinner 
presented a cold sirloin and a cold fruit tart, 
followed by a rather profuse dessert and one 
glass of claret. All this was very much to 
Lindley's taste. And yet Sunday was the worst 
day of the week for Lindley. He was not an 
irreligious boy; he wanted — at least he was 
quite willing— to pray ; but there was so much 
of it. He became very tired. Everything to 
which he had any inclination — except good food 
— became suddenly wicked and prohibited. He 
sang of "those endless Sabbaths the blessed 
ones see" with a doubt that he tried hard to 
stifle. 

He was ready in time, and found his father 
and Walter waiting in the hall. 

" You cannot have said your prayers properly," 
said Mr. Kays, severely. " If you would only 
wake a little earlier, you would be able to begin 
Sunday as Sunday should be begun. Your duty 
to God should not be slurred and hurried. Come 
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along now. And the top button of your waist- 
coat's undone." 

Mr. Kays closed the front door with the brass 
name-plate on it. They were out in the empty 
street, empty but for the clattering milkman, 
that privileged Sabbath-breaker, and a slow 
needless policeman. 

They talked but little. Any reference to 
games or sports was prohibited ; any allusion to 
work or business was prohibited. A remark on 
the weather would pass, if it were not of a jesting 
character. Walter said that so far as he could 
see, the country wanted rain. Mr. Kays gave 
the subject the proper flavour of the day by 
saying that if the drought continued they would 
probably have the prayer for rain next Sunday. 
Lindley was rather glad to hear it; it would 
make a change, and he welcomed all changes in 
the service. The Athanasian Creed was quite 
unintelligible to him, but he liked its rarity. 
Banns of marriage had a human interest; and 
there was always a dramatic chance that they 
might be forbidden. There was a pleasant 
pathos too, when the prayers of the Church were 
desired for any one who was dangerously ill— as 
they had been for Mrs. Frampton when her 
baby died, and she herself had so nearly passed 
away. Lindley had thought twice about it, and 
had finally given that proud lady the benefit of 
his prayers. 

Mr. Kays and his two sons walked in silence. 
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Tink, tink, tink, went the mean little bell of St. 
Augustine's, calling to the first of its early 
celebrations, of which Mr. Kays disapproved. 
It was already two minutes to the half-hour 
when they arrived, down a side passage out of 
a back street, at the rooms of the Y.M.C.A. 
On the right of the entrance were the custodian's 
apartments ; on the left was the big room where 
the prayer-meeting was to be held. 

There were very few present — the custodian, 
a very fat man with a falsetto voice, two or three 
local tradesmen, Mr. Frampton's head clerk, and 
Tapton. It is to be feared that Tapton's motives 
for attendance would not have stood a searching 
examination. There was some solemn shaking 
of hands, and then Mr. Kays glanced at his watch. 

" I think we will begin now," he said. 

He mounted the platform at one end of the 
room, and the rest ranged themselves on the 
cane-seated chairs. Mr. Kays bent his head and 
spoke the few words of introductory prayer. 
There was a murmur of 'Amen'; the curator, 
always fervent, said it three times, as though it 
had been a word of applause. Then Mr. Kays 
sat down, opened the Bible on the table before 
him, and read the parable of the Sower. He 
next offered a short address on the parable. 
When it was his turn to take the prayer-meeting 
he generally selected a parable, and in the 
address upon it the words, "And so it is with 
us" were a certainty— a frequent certainty. It 
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was after the address that in Lindley's opinion 
the interest began. For then the chairman 
selected in succession two of the audience to 
make an extemporary prayer. The chairman 
selected any two that he liked, and it was never 
known beforehand what the selection would be. 
Jealousy came into it a little; those who were 
conscious of a gift of improvization, proved at 
previous meetings, did not like it if for Sunday 
after Sunday they were neglected. Mr. Havish, 
who was Mr. Frampton's head clerk, would get 
rather hasty if his omission were too frequent. 
He was all right this time. 

" I will ask Mr. Havish to lead us in prayer," 
said Mr. Kays. 

Mr. Havish assumed an expression of depre- 
catory surprise. Lindley saw it, and knew that 
Mr. Havish was making a grotesquely ineffective 
attempt to appear modest ; boys read faces before 
they can read Greek — a long time before. 

Mr. Havish knelt bolt upright in front of his 
chair and started off at a great pace and without 
the least trace of hesitation to apologize to the 
Almighty for his poor stumbling, faltering 
speech. His language was flowery and rich in 
metaphor. He finished four smooth and crowded 
minutes, with a quotation from "Lead, kindly 
light." It was, perhaps, the fault of Mr. Havish 
if Lindley regarded this part of the meeting as a 
sort of religious round game, and Mr. Havish 
himself as an excellent performer. 
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The custodian was next called upon, and his 
style was very different. He dug his elbows 
well into the cane seat of his chair and rocked 
it with emotion ; his fat body rocked ; his high 
querulous voice rocked. His prayer came in 
forceful spurts, full of exclamations, devoid of 
aspirates. 

There followed a hymn and the blessing; 
and then Mr. Havish flicked the dust from his 
knees with a clean and scented handkerchief, 
and modestly repudiated the suggestion of Mr. 
Washer, the greengrocer, that his remarkable 
eloquence was the result of previous preparation. 
Mr. Kays touched Tapton on the shoulder, and 
said he was glad to see him there. The custodian 
extended a large damp hand to Mr. Washer, and 
offered a less intimate and more respectful 
farewell to Mr. Kays. 

As a rule Aunt Emmeline was not at her best 
on Sundays. It was her busy day ; it made her 
severe. She took her meals with her hat on 
and, as it were, with her loins girded. She had 
the air of a concentrated organizer. One felt 
that but for her the Augustinian Sunday would 
all break up. But to-day— Lindley noticed it — 
she was much softer and gentler. She no longer 
appeared to be taking the helm during a storm. 
She smiled without apparent reason, while her 
eyes showed nervousness. She swayed between 
a fear and a happiness. She looked younger 
and prettier. Lindley had seen the same thing 
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on the previous day, when he took the letter. 
He had vaguely the idea that something was to 
happen. 

After breakfast Mr. Kays and Anna and 
Walter walked up to the cemetery. Lindley 
remained in the drawing-room. It was a big 
room that smelled of furniture-polish and 
lavender. Everything in it was florid. The 
carpet was profuse with buds and tendrils. The 
rosewood furniture missed no chance to curve ; 
the sofa was sinuous and the wall-paper tropical. 
Lindley sat down on the floor before the low 
bookcase with the marble top ; he opened one 
of the glass doors and surveyed the scanty and 
miserable contents. He passed over a row of 
bound volumes of a religious magazine, and 
such books as " Sermons in Advent," " Wander- 
ings in Palestine," " The Papist refuted," and the 
verses of Frances Ridley Havergal. The choice 
resolved itself into " Sunday Echoes in Week- 
day Hours" — an ingenious work in which the 
story of some schoolboys invariably illustrated 
the collect of the week— or Bunyan's ''Holy 
War," which abounded with imaginative pictures 
of a fascinating horror. 

He chose the " Holy War," but his eyes 
wandered soon away from it, and stared out into 
the white sunny street. Respectable fathers, 
with silk hats and creaking boots, took out their 
young for a stroll before church. A school in 
procession passed with a fusillade of heel-taps. 
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Lindley looked out into the furthest distance, 
where the grey haze foretold that the day would 
be hot. 

And oh ! to be there— or anywhere— so long 
as it were far away ! To get into a train, and 
see the last house in Haxteth left behind, and 
the sudden procession of telegraph-poles with 
the green country behind them, and a mysterious 
black hut staring out of a deep chalk cutting 1 
To smell the salt in the air, and suddenly to 
sight the sea all flashing in the sun, and the 
brown sail of a happy boat filled with the free 
wind! 

The door opened, and Aunt Emmeline 
entered. Lindley was borne back to the Sunday 
at home, with the smell of furniture-polish, and 
the million restrictions, and the things he could 
not understand. 

" Why, Lindley, you're looking very gloomy ! " 

" Tm not really," said Lindley, eagerly. " I 
was just going to read." 

For he knew that to be gloomy was to be 
sulky, to be sulky was to sin, and to sin was to 
be punished, by his father here, and by the devil 
{vide the illustrations in the "Holy War") 
hereafter. 

"And in the mean time, you'd fallen into a 
brown study. By the way, Lindley— you're 
rather forgetful sometimes, you know — you 
did deliver that letter all right for me on 
Saturday?" 
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" I ? ^Yes. Mr. Gold was out, but the servant 
said she would give it him." 

'Thank you. That's all right. And what 
were you dreaming about ? " 

''I don't know exactly. Lot of things. Is 
Mr. Tofts a gentleman ? " 

"Well, hardly — not by the usual definition." 

'' But Sir Charles Amadel is." 

"Of course." 

" Well, they both sell coal." 

" Not in the same way. Tofts is a retail 
coal dealer. Sir Charles Amadel owns col- 
lieries." 

" I'm the son of a tradesman, and so the young 
Framptons are not allowed to go about with me. 
I suppose there is no doubt that Mr. Frampton 
is a gentleman ? " 

Suddenly, and in a quiet way. Aunt Emmeline 
became angry. 

"I have heard it said that all solicitors are 
gentlemen by Act of Parliament. In Frampton's 
case, it would take an Act of Parliament, I 
think. His father was an errand boy at King's 
Barnly!" 

"Was he?" This was satisfactory. "And 
my father's father— my grandfather. What did 
he do?" 

Aunt Emmeline hesitated. " He was a gentle- 
man, but— it is not a very creditable history — 
I dare say your father will tell you of it one of 
these days, when you are older — 1 can't think, 
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though, Lindley, why you should bother about 
these things." 

Lindley wrinkled his forehead. ''It wasn't 
bothering exactly. The young Framptons talked 
about it. I thought I should like to know what 
the rules were." 

It provided a subject for his day-dreams 
during the Litany in church that morning. It 
was astonishing the amount of things that came 
swarming into his mind during the Litany. If 
Mr. Frampton, starting from that disadvantageous 
position, had become a great man in Haxteth, 
one who could forbid his sons to associate with 
Lindley Kays, what might not Lindley Kays 
become, if he got his chance ? But then he had 
gathered from books, of an improving character, 
that the successes of this world were always 
those who had started from the most disadvan- 
tageous positions. It was the boy who was in 
rags and hungry, the boy who denied himself 
his dinner in order to buy candles that he 
might work late at night — that was the boy 
who became envied and brilliant. His own 
position seemed too disadvantageous for its 
permanence to content him, and yet— so far as 
he had read — it was not sufficiently disadvan- 
tageous for the beginning of a great career. 
He thought these things, though not in those 
words. His ideal, maybe, was low and selfish 
enough; but then, the young take the ideals 
thrust on them by teaching and the example of 
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their environment; it is later that they think 
things out. 

In the drawing-room after dinner that after- 
noon, Lindley Kays attempted to get further 
information from his father on the subject of 
social distinctions, and the Kays family history. 
Mr. Kays had dined well, had smoked an excel- 
lent cigar — he was fond of quoting Spurgeon on 
this subject — and had indulged in a short and 
refreshing nap. But his sense of duty was not 
dimmed, the eloquent and minatory sermon 
at St. Peter's that morning had moved him, and 
he had just read the editorial observations on 
" Worldliness " in the current number of Lance 
and Banner — a polemical penny low-church 
organ. So Mr. Kays treated his son with 
sorrowful severity. 

The Framptons were right to obey their 
father; Mr. Kays hoped that Lindley would 
never try to lead them or any other boy into 
disobedience. These worldly distinctions were 
worthless. What would they go for at the 
Judgment Day ? Did Lindley ever think about 
that? 

(Did he ? Many a night he had dreamed that 
he was in hell, and wakened in a sweat of horror.) 
It was enough for us to do our duty in that 
state of life to which it had pleased God to call 
us. And do it without grumbling or repining — 
without wanting to be something greater in the 
world's sight than we were. 
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Yet scraps of information of interest to Lindley 
leaked out, instances taken to enforce Mr. Kays' 
teaching. It appeared that Mr. Kays was only 
sixteen when his father died, and left but a 
handful out of his former fortune. There had 
been three younger brothers and a younger 
sister. 

" And who was it who helped us then ? Not 
the relatives of your gentleman grandfather. It 
was a kinsman of my mother's, a tradesman, as I 
am, who gave me a lift, and made me what I 
am. 

Yes, Mr. Kays had drunk in the ideals, the 
religion, the way of life, and even the business 
instinct of that kinsman who had become as a 
father to him. Of his own father he spoke with 
a strange mixture of pride and disapprobation. 
Lindley caught glimpses of what the life had 
been like in that generation, in his grandfather's 
time. A handsome man, this grandfather — 
popular, generous, wilful. 

"And I fear," said Mr. Kays, ''a self-in- 
dulgent gambler and spendthrift. May God 
keep you from his faults ! May He show you 
the worthlessness of these earthly prizes, and 
guide your mind to higher things, Lindley! 
Dear me, it's tea-time." 

That night Lindley dreamed that he was in 
the possession of measureless wealth and that 
everybody praised him — a golden dream to the 
boy bruised in this iron religious mill. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE CONCERT 

THE large room at the Town Hall was well 
filled. The party from the Hall had come 
in half an hour late, and did not seem to know 
that there was any one else in the room. It 
was their distinguishing mark. The rest of the 
occupants of the reserved seats all appeared 
conscious of the possibility of criticism. Sir 
Charles Amadel, a little bent man with a bald 
head and the eyes of a hawk under ferocious 
brows, looked twenty years older than his sister, 
Mrs. Boden Fielding. She was a woman of forty, 
with a calm, pale face and a sweet and friendly 
expression ; she had never been quite a beauty, 
and she would never be quite plain. She wore 
a simple little black dress that had cost her 
thirty guineas, and was quite right. She had 
not been in the Hall ten minutes before bright- 
eyed Anna Kays had made some very useful 
mental notes of the simple little black dress. 
The rest of the Hall party were mostly young 
men and maidens of a healthy and handsome 
type, and fonder of sport than music. There 
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were also an elderly gentleman, who looked like 
finance incarnate, and his long-nosed wife ; Lady 
Amadel, who rather gave one the idea at first 
sight that she was insipid but nutritious, and 
Mrs. Boden Fielding's little girl of eleven. The 
financier had passed judgment on that little girl 
when the women had left the table that evening. 
" That will be a breaker of hearts, Sir Charles." 
Sir Charles had owned that she looked a pretty 
little gipsy, excited, no doubt, with the unusual 
pleasure. Lindley noticed that she roamed from 
place to place, and they all seemed to pet her. 
It was more interesting to look at her than to 
hear Mr. Temple Fancot sing Italian. 

Mr. Temple Fancot retired amid good-hearted 
but slightly insincere applause, and Signor 
Capella led on Madame Blanche Elmay. Signor 
Capella looked like a grey-haired English butcher. 
Madame Blanche Elmay was fat, and had the re- 
mains of rather coarse good looks. She wore a 
gorgeous dress of black and yellow, of which 
London had now grown tired. She smiled as if 
she were really very pleased. She held a book 
of the words in her hand unopened. Signor 
Capella sat down to the piano ; he had no music, 
and he did not look at the piano ; he watched 
Madame Blanche Elmay. They were going to 
play an old trick, which they did well. 

" This is ' Bobby,' " whispered Mr. Kays to 
his daughter. *' Had a great success in London, 
I believe." 
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" I'm glad it's English," said Anna, sturdily. 

The symphony rose to passion and fire and 
died slowly away in a whispered sorrow. There 
was a moment's pause. Then Madame Elmay's 
voice, a plummy contralto, began the song very 
gently, with a confidential plaintiveness. 

Lindley watched Mrs. Frampton intently. 
She had a thin proud face, with her lips pressed 
tightly together. But there was a look half of 
fear in her eyes. For this was cruel— it was the 
song of a woman whose baby had died as Mrs. 
Frampton's baby had died. And the poor woman 
was not educated enough to know that the words 
were wretched and the music commonplace ; as 
it was sung, it struck her in the heart. Her 
husband, red-faced and corpulent, glanced at her 
nervously. 

Madame Elmay sang mercilessly, making 
almost a gem of the Brummagem ballad — 

" Oh, my Bobby, my baby Bobby, 
Why have you gone away ? 
I want your dear little hand in mine, 
And the sound of your laugh at play. 
Oh, Bobby, I loved you so, 
I loved you so, 
I loved you so. 

Why have you broken my heart, my baby ? 
Why have you gone away ? 

'' I think of your kiss as you said good night, 
And your eyes looked up to mine, 
And it cannot be true that " 

Mrs. Frampton's rigid body bent, and one 
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hand covered her eyes; the other fumbled for 
a ridiculous little lace handkerchief. Lindley 
could see her mouth twisted down and her 
shoulders moving quickly. Madame Elmay was 
singing— 

" Oh, Bobby, I miss you so, 
I miss you so, 
I miss you so. 

Your kiss as you said good night, my baby, 
And your eyes looked up to mine ! " 

Mr. Frampton whispered to his wife. She 
shook her head. No, she would not go out. But 
she clasped his podgy hand and held it tightly. 
So Lindley, who had come to hear music, saw 
tragedy for the first time in his life — tragedy 
with its disregard of all that is accidental, con- 
centrated in the one fact this woman had loved 
and lost her child. There was a smudge from 
her black glove on her wet white cheek. 

The song ended in tumultuous applause. 
Madame Blanche Elmay, recalled, sang an in- 
nocuous and almost sprightly chansonette with 
reference to the flowers of spring. "More 
Italian," grumbled Anna Kays. With the love, 
not uncommon, of a high-spirited and bright- 
tempered girl for the sad and sentimental, she 
wanted to hear ''Bobby" again. With the ap- 
proval of her father she bought a copy of 
"Bobby" next morning. Flossie Camp sold it 
and many other copies. She sold them in an 
absent-minded way, making a mistake at least 
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once in counting the change. She had an ap- 
pointment for that afternoon, and it was much 
on her mind— an appointment as to which she 
had told lies to her elder sister. Anna Kays 
struggled laboriously through the song, and was 
dissatisfied. She said that it was not fair. The 
opening symphony was not what Signor Capella 
had played; the printed accompaniment was 
quite different. He had at one point let his 
fingers slide from the keys and allowed, effec- 
tively, Madame Elmay to sing a phrase alone. 
There was no indication on the music sheet at 
what point the accompaniment would do any- 
thing of the kind at all. No, it was not fair to 
musicians of Anna's character. 

As the concert went on Mrs. Frampton 
regained her composure. She had been right 
not to give up the seat for which ten shillings 
had been paid. She hoped that no one had seen 
her ; she had covered her eyes with her hand, and 
had had a queer instinctive feeling that this 
helped towards invisibility. 

But Lindley had seen— seen the sorrow of the 
woman, and the great beauty of the little gipsy 
girl-^such sorrow and such beauty as he had 
never seen before. His heart was full ; he would 
have cried but for the publicity of the thing and 
a healthy school training. At the piano Signor 
Capella was playing a wistful nocturne of 
Chopin's, and Lindley's thoughts went to the 
music. What thoughts ? He could never quite 
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recapture them, though through all that happened 
afterwards, this night remained memorable to 
him. There was a feeling of exaltation ; just 
now he loved everybody, especially the lady 
with the smudgy face, who would not let her 
little boys play with him. He would have liked 
to tell her he was sorry for her. He wanted 
to see the beautiful little girl that everybody 
petted — to see her every day. He tried to 
picture her life. He wondered which of the 
people up at the Hall she liked best. 

And as he caught his uncomprehending 
glimpse of the bond of humanity that binds us 
all, good and bad, high and low, one with another, 
as he felt — with no power to express it— some- 
thing of the sadness of beauty and of the beauty 
of sorrow, the nocturne ended. Signor was 
bowing impassively, and the party from the Hall 
had risen to go. There were still three items on 
the programme, and it was recklessly wasteful 
of these people. But finance incarnate and Sir 
Charles Amadel looked relieved; and already 
one of the handsome young men had stifled a 
yawn as he complained to Mrs. Boden Fielding 
that it was a pity that this kind of thing, though 
bad, was not quite bad enough to be funny. 

They had come to their seats by the passage 
down the middle of the room, and Lindley 
supposed they would go out the same way. His 
heart beat fast when they took the side passage, 
for he sat at the end of the row, and the beautiful 
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girl would pass quite close to him. He looked 
down and up — down and up again. He did not 
want to stare rudely, but he had to see her. She 
was all in white, with her dark hair tumbling 
over her shoulders; she walked lightly and 
gracefully with her head up — a gipsy, but of the 
blood royal. A yard or two away her eyes met 
Lindley's; she looked at him with serious 
interest, without a smile. As she passed him 
she paused for less than a second and her red 
lips parted ; and then she went quickly on again. 

Lindley knew — far more certainly than he 
knew most things — that she had been on the 
verge of speaking to him. He knew too, that, 
but for the gulf between, he and she would have 
liked each other. He trembled all over. He 
raised a programme on which the letters danced, 
saw how his hand shook, and put it down again. 
Nobody must know, and he felt that any one who 
saw him at that moment would know. Anna 
was observant, and her questions were blunt, 
and her chaff of her young brother was some- 
times a little merciless. Presently he ventured 
to raise his eyes. No, nobody had noticed. 
Some one was singing something that did not 
matter. 

He was glad when the concert ended, and he 
got into the cool night air. Might he walk back ? 
Yes, if he liked. Anna said it was rather funny 
of him when the cab was there, and there was 
plenty of room. So off he went alone and 
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glorious, his mind ablaze with thoughts too 
rapid for his consciousness to capture them, 
filled with a high happiness that he could not 
analyze. 

The table under the lighted gas in Mr. Kays' 
dining-room was covered with a black and red 
table-cloth— a small neat pattern of ivy leaves. 
At one end was a tray with sandwiches and cake 
and brightly polished decanters and glasses. 
They were all gathered round the tray. Aunt 
Emmeline with them. She had returned from 
her dinner at the Rectory. Lindley saw that 
she was unusually bright and animated, and he 
had been right— something had happened. For 
once in his life he did not want to eat cake ; but 
he was careful to take some. He did not want 
to talk ; but he was careful to say things which 
would meet with approval. Abstinence and 
silence would have been unfavourably inter- 
preted; convicted of being sick or sulky, he 
would have no chance of a permission to spend 
the morrow as he wishe d. For the morrow was 
to be a whole holiday, a tribute to a recent 
academical success of an old pupil. That was 
what the head-master said ; and the head-master 
wanted to run up to London to see the inside of 
a theatre again. After this heavenly evening to 
wake to a day of freedom ! Lindley had noticed 
that the good things all come together. 

He got through successfully. What a good 
temper everybody seemed to be in to-night ! He 
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saw that he was in favour, and that it was a good 
moment in which to ask. Certainly, he might 
go off to the Dyke after his beloved butterflies, 
and spend the day there. He would not come 
back to dinner, but he would take something 
with him. And he would take a towel, and get a 
swim in Beeton Brook. Lindley was a good and 
fearless swimmer, though athletics in general 
did not much interest him. Possibly, the 
conscience of Mr. Kays smote him for having 
been too thoughtlessly indulgent. 

"And be careful you get into no mischief," 
he added gravely. 

Lindley shook hands with his father, nodded 
to his brother, kissed Anna and Aunt Emmeline, 
and went off to bed. He was soon asleep — happy 
in a strange way he had never known before, 
wondering if the beautiful girl had thought about 
him again, at peace with all the world, and 
emotionally worn out. 

Mr. Kays and his sister were left alone in the 
dining-room now, Mr. Kays sipped weak whisky 
and water, and smoked a very small cigar. He 
said that it would help him to get to sleep, 
otherwise, he protested, if he went past his 
regular hour for retiring he might lie for hours 
and get no sleep at all. Spurgeon, he added, had 
found benefit from cigars. 

" James," said Aunt Emmeline, as shy-bold as 
a girl. " I have some news for you." 

He looked at her, and read it in her face. 
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"Do you mean," he said quietly, "that you 
are engaged to be married ? " 

"Yes. How did you know? Mr. Gold 
brought me back from the Rectory to-night, and 
he has asked me to marry him. You do not know 
him yet, and do not know how good he is. In 
Church matters, of course, we hold views that 
you disapprove ; but " 

Mr. Kays interrupted her, almost brusquely. 
" Are you happy, Emmeline ? " he asked. 

She sighed and looked away. " I think I have 
never been happy before." 

" Yes, yes. I saw it. I must not and do not 
despair that God will guide you both from error 
in the end, for I know that you mean well." 
There was a slight pause, and business-like Mr. 
Kays added : " And his income ? " 

" Very little, I believe. But with my money 
it will be enough. There are some prospects 
too. He spoke of that ; but I did not quite 
understand. He is coming to see you to-morrow. " 

" Yes," said Mr. Kays, meditatively, " and if I 
told you to give him up — after I had seen him ?" 

"I should not do it," said Aunt Emmeline, 
quietly. 

"And I could not compel you. You are your 
own mistress. Well, well That's right in a 
way. I shall be glad to see him to-morrow, and 
I wish you every happiness. Good night, my 
dear." 



CHAPTER V 
THE HOLIDAY 

THE sun streamed in at Lindley's open 
windows when he awoke. It was fine 
weather for his holiday. He breakfasted with 
impatience, eager to start away on his seven- 
mile walk to the Dyke. 

Mr. Kays had had another talk with his 
sister before breakfast, and it had been decided 
to say nothing about the engagement until after 
Mr. Kays had had his interview with Mr. Gold. 
But Lindley found Aunt Emmeline very kind 
and gracious. She and Anna helped him to pack 
his satchel, and Aunt Emmeline showed her 
customary nervousness about the cyanide bottle. 
Must he have it ? 

Lindley said it was the best thing to use for 
the purpose. And suppose some of it shook out 
and got mixed with the sandwiches ? It couldn't. 
It was fixed with plaster of Paris on the top, 
and there was the cork as well. And he would 
wrap it in the towel so that it could not be 
broken. He did not altogether dislike giving 
the impression that he handled dangerous 
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things ; and while he reassured Aunt Emmeline 
as to the innocuousness of that bottle under his 
own proper management, he gave her some 
horrible facts illustrative of the deadliness of 
cyanide. She admired the ingenuity of the 
folding-net with the telescopic handle, and the 
neatness of the cork-lined collecting boxes. She 
was ready this morning to be interested in 
everything, and to like everybody. 

So Lindley went forth with a light heart, and 
the satchel on his back, and a shilling — sixpence 
more than he had expected— in the pocket of his 
white flannel trousers. 

He left Haxteth behind him and took the 
white country road. A glance at his silver 
watch — a present from his father on his last 
birthday— showed him that in the ordinary 
course he would, at this time of the morning, 
have been in trouble for forgetting what pre- 
positions in Latin govern the ablative case. 
But this was a sunny holiday, with the stuffy 
schoolroom left behind him. Five miles out of 
Haxteth he stopped at a sleepy public-house, 
ordered a bottle of gingerbeer from a red- 
armed woman who seemed inclined to talk to 
him, drank it off like a man, and counted the 
change from his shilling. Here he unpacked his 
net and put it together. 

" That's as clever a thing as ever I see," said 
the red-armed woman. 

Lindley was not displeased ; he had thoughts 
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of showing her the cyanide bottle, but decided 
against it. As it seemed necessary to say 
something, he said that he was going on to the 
Dyke. 

"And a nice day for it," said the woman, 
approvingly. "Good morning, master. And 
thank you. And luck to you." 

"Thank you; good morning," said Lindley, 
gravely. 

She stood in her doorway and watched him 
as he went on up the road. 

The Dyke, reputed to be of Roman origin, was 
common land stretching for two or three miles 
along the edge of the Amadel estate. It was a 
noted hunting-ground for entomologists, and every 
now and again brakes, filled with pleasure-seekers 
from Haxteth, would drive out there. At one 
spot an abandoned railway-cutting crossed the 
Dyke, with deep walls of white chalk. Here and 
there the metals were still left, yellow with rust, 
with clumps of wild snap-dragon growing 
between them. At the end of its straight 
distance came a broken bridge. And it all had 
the romance of lost endeavour. On the further 
side of the Dyke was Beeton Brook, a deep still- 
water that the dragon-flies haunted in the hot 
months. The Dyke itself was covered with 
dark mysterious plantations, bright gorse and 
bracken. 

Lindley climbed to the top of the Dyke 
and looked round. He could see no one and 
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hear no voices, and this pleased him. The 
longing for the desert island comes far more 
frequently than one dares to acknowledge, 
fearing charges of morbidity or affectation. He 
put his net and satchel under a tree, and 
wandered off, without one thought of the catch- 
ing, killing, and setting of butterflies. 

Anywhere through those trees, anywhere in 
the open space, in the pathetic desolation of that 
railway that came to ruin, or by the deep waters 
of Beeton Brook, she might come to him, the girl 
that had so nearly spoken to him the night 
before. And he tried to find out why he wanted 
so much to see her again, and he could not think 
why it should be so. 

He brought himself back to the hard business 
of life, took his net and filled a collecting case, 
perfunctorily and with no pleasure in it. Yet 
he had got one or two good things, specimens 
that schoolfellows would envy after school next 
morning, and endeavour to win from him by 
insufficient offers of exchange. His watch and 
his inclinations spoke of the dinner hour. He 
eat his sandwiches^ and drank spring water ; he 
thought about smoking, but he had no cigarettes 
and — ^which was equally important— there was 
no admirer to see him do it ; suddenly he roused 
himself, for, lying on his back and staring at the 
scarce drifting clouds, he was on the verge of 
falling asleep. He took his towel, flicked a leaf 
from a bush with it, and went off briskly in the 
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direction of Beeton Brook. He whistled, in tune, 
a melody of the Chopin nocturne that he had 
heard the night before. 

On the steep bank that led down to the brook 
he sat down. Perhaps it was almost too soon 
after dinner for a bathe, and it was pleasant to 
watch the sliding water with the group of lilies 
floating on it under the trees on the further side. 
He stared hard at it, picturing in the water 
mirror, and a little pebble fell with a pat on his 
straw hat. He jumped to his feet. 

There she was at last There she was, stand- 
ing at the top of the bank ; she was again all in 
white, and she wore no hat and no stockings. 
There were sandals on her pretty feet Her 
hair was abominably untidy and quite lovely. 
She did not smile, as a child might, at its fun, 
though she had most undoubtedly thrown that 
pebble at Lindley. She looked penitent She 
spoke in a clear voice with a friendly caress 
in it 

'' I'm so sorry. I just simply had to throw 
that stone. It was quite little. It didn't hurt 
you?" 

" No, not at all," said Lindley, vexed to find 
that his voice had suddenly gone husky, and 
that it was difficult for him to speak at all. '' It 
was a very good shot" He wanted to say 
something that would please her. 

She came slowly down the bank towards 
him ; he nearly ran away. 
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" I saw you at the concert last night — and I 
wanted to talk. Anyhow, I had to throw that 
stone, and I'm glad you don't mind." She held 
out her hand to him; they shook hands very 
solemnly. " Will you tell me what your name is ? " 

"Lindley Kays." 

" I'm Sonya Fielding, and I'm out all alone. 
Are you ? " 

" Yes, I'm alone too. I came here because it 
was a holiday, and I wanted to get butterflies 
and bathe." 

" Are you glad or sorry I found you ? " 

'' I'm very glad." 

Her face became inscrutable and she looked 
away from him. 

" I knew you would be here." 

"How?" 

" Don't know. And, oh ! " she exclaimed. 
"Do look at those lilies! They're real water- 
lilies. I wish they were this side." 

And here was a chance for Lindley. He 
became just a little authoritative and important. 

"I can get you those lilies," he said, "if 
you'll do exactly what I tell you." 

"Yes. Goon." 

" Come with me, then." 

He took her up to the top of the bank and 
down on the other side, where she was quite 
out of sight of the river. 

" You must sit here," he said. " I'll give you 
my coat to sit on. Have you got a watch ? " 
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Sonya shook her head. She took a deep 
interest in all this, and seated herself obediently 
on the coat. 

''Then TU lend you my watch. Now, see! 
You must promise me not to move from here 
until the big hand's on the nine— that will be 
just ten minutes — and then you will have the 
lilies." 

'' I promise it solemnly." 

He ran off at once. When he was at the top 
of the bank, she called after — 

" Lindley Kays ! " 

"Yes." 

'' Rather long stalks, please, if you can." 

He nodded, and disappeared from her view 
down the bank. She could hear the splashing 
in the water. Before the big hand of the watch 
was on the nine he was back again, with his 
spoils in his hands, and his hair still wet. 

" How splendid ! How glorious ! " she cried. 
" Four — five — why, there's six of them. Oh ! I 
do thank you." 

" There was another one, too ; but it was too 
old and packed full of flies." 

" When you swam across, how did you take 
your knife to cut them ? " 

" In my mouth." 

Sonya Fielding sighed. " I wish I could 
swim," she said. She brushed the flies from her 
lilies with great care. 

" What are you going to do with them ? " 
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''Make a garland for my hair. Don't you 
think they'll look nice? And while I'm doing 
it you must tell me all about yourself." 

''There isn't anything much," said Lindley. 
He began, shortly, with his birth and parentage, 
in which Sonya showed no interest whatever. 
But she had many questions to ask about his 
life at the Grammar School, and she seemed 
ready to show an intelligent interest in railway 
stations and in facts relating to the construction 
and performances of engines. Then she put on 
her wreath and ran down to the river to see how 
she looked in it. 

" It will do," she said on her return. " And 
now I know everything about you, and you 
don't know anything about me." 

Everything she said perplexed Lindley a little, 
and everything she did charmed him. 

" I only know what I've seen, of course," said 
Lindley, " and one thing that I heard." 

"What's that?" 

"I'd rather not tell." 

" You must." She spoke imperiously. " No 
matter what it is. You must tell me at once." 

" I was told that your mother was an atheist. 
But I don't mind that," he added eagerly. 

" It is not at all true," said Sonya. " Mother 
has explained it all to me a great many times, 
and I can tell you all about it. And it's princi- 
pally this — ^you've got to be good." 

" I've been told that, too." 
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'' There's some more. You must never believe 
things without thinking about them, because that 
is cowardly. And you must never pretend to 
yourself that you believe things which you don't 
really, because that's false. And you must not 
expect to know much about God, and to begin 
with it is quite enough to know that there is 
God. And you must never know when you're 
beaten, and you must never give up. I haven't 
got it all in the right order, but that's the kind 
of thing mother tells me. Do you understand 
it? I do." 

"Well," said Lindley, "it shows that your 
mother is not an atheist, anyhow. I'm not par- 
ticularly good at understanding that kind of 
thing, though I get a good deal of it at home. 
They're always at me about being good. I 
suppose it's all right, but I get rather sick of 
it. Would you like to see the butterflies I've 
got?" 

"Yes." She stared into the collecting-box 
with wide eyes of horror and said nothing. ' 

"What do you think of them?" he asked 
anxiously. He could see so certainly that this 
was not going well. 

"Do many boys collect butterflies?" she 
asked. 

" Rather many." 

" I wish you'd stop it. I don't want you to 
do it." 

This was better, for he felt that what he 
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would most like would be to do something for 
Sonya Fielding, and especially if it were some- 
thing quite unreasonable and involving self- 
sacrifice — as, for instance, the premature arrest 
of a promising entomological collection. 

" rU never get any more. I give up collect- 
ing from this very minute, and I won't go on 
again, no matter who asks me to. I promise it 
on my sacred word of honour." 

" Thank you," she said gravely. " I like you 
very much indeed, Lindley. I liked you when I 
saw you last night and again to-day, and Tve 
gone on liking you more and more. You got 
the lilies for me, and you've promised me not 
to kill any more butterflies." 

" But you don't like me as much as I do you." 
He trembled at his audacity. 

'' Good-bye," she said. " I'm going away now, 
and I leave Haxteth to-morrow. So perhaps 
we'll never see each other again. But I'll re- 
member you." 

She gave him her hand, and for some seconds 
they stared hard at each other. Then, suddenly 
and rapidly, she put her arms round his neck 
and kissed him. He watched her running away 
from him, down the thread of a path among the 
high bracken, with her garland still twined in 
her hair. 

Then he dropped down on the ground, and 
lay there gazing up into the sky. It was all over 
then. And in consequence everything seemed 
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quite different He repeated her words, " I like 
you very much." There was no mistake about 
it ; she had said it. After a while he fell asleep. 

He must have slept long, for the sun was 
getting low when he awoke again. He would 
have to hurry home. He gathered together the 
collecting boxes and the ingenious folding-net, 
never to be used again, packed them into his 
satchel, and set off at a run. 

Suddenly he pulled up short. He had heard 
voices in the plantation above him. There was 
the deep voice of a man speaking excitedly and 
a girl's tremulous laugh. Well, visitors to the 
Dyke were common enough. Lindley was 
merely glad that they had not come earlier, 
and he was dead tired. Well, he would not 
have to set his butterflies that night, as he 
would most conscientiously have done but for 
Sonya. Anna did not even ask him to show 
what he had caught ; she was full of astounding 
and interesting news — Aunt Emmeline was to 
marry Mr. Gold, the curate at St. Augustine's. 
Lindley was not very deeply moved. He supposed 
that explained why he had been sent with those 
letters for Mr. Gold. He noticed that his father 
seemed preoccupied and not in good spirits. 
And he was glad enough to get off to bed an 
hour earlier than usual. Of his meeting with 
Sonya he said no word to any one. 

Mr. Kays was not in good spirits at all. He 
had had his interview with Mr. Gold, and had 
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come on no sufficient reason for attempting to 
break off the engagement. But he distrusted 
Mr. Gold thoroughly— distrusted his excessive 
politeness, and his animal face, and his vague 
talk about a college friendship with Lord Har- 
pole and the probability that one day he would 
get one of the numerous livings in Harpole's 
gift. He did not and could not believe that Mr. 
Gold was ever in the slightest degree in love 
with Emmeline Kays. Mr. Gold spoke of her as 
an ideal woman for the wife of a clergyman, one 
who took the deepest interest in church work, 
and would be in consequence his constant helper 
and sympathizer. Mr. Kays believed in his 
heart that it was chiefly a question of money. 
He did not like Mr. Gold, he could not produce 
good and definite reason for objecting to the 
marriage, and Emmeline was old enough to 
judge for herself. Here at least was no sudden 
infatuation with a man of whom she knew 
nothing. Mr. Gold had been at St. Augustine's 
for nearly two years ; he explained to Mr. Kays 
how every day he realized more and more that 
in Emmeline he would find a suitable help-mate, 
and had only held back from a doubt whether he 
had^the right to ask a woman to marry him who, 
for the present, at any rate, had an income that 
exceeded his own. Mr. Gold was just a little 
too full of explanation for the taste of Mr. Kays. 
The interview was, after all, a brief one. Mr. 
Gold did not have to keep Flossie Camp waiting 
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at their trysting-place at the Dyke. It was a 
difficult position for him. His engagement with 
Emmeline Kays would be made public; she 
wished it, and he could offer no objection. And 
he did not want to give up that fascinating girl, 
Flossie Camp ; he could not give her up. Their 
acquaintance had begun with a flirtation across 
the counter. Mr. Gold was musical, and was 
selecting anthems for Easter Sunday. It had 
continued and grown. So far as Mr. Gold could 
love anybody it is probable that he loved Flossie. 
He had told her many times that he loved her — 
had told her so in tender words and a rather 
beautiful voice. He knew the depth of her half- 
educated infatuation for him, the one deep thing 
in a shallow nature. He had told her, too, that 
he could never marry her, and had even per- 
suaded her that this heightened the pathos and 
romance of their association. 

But he had not told her that he intended to 
marry two hundred a year and Miss Emmeline 
Kays. That was to be done at their meeting in 
the plantation on the Dyke. 

But not at first. At first he poured out 
excitedly the protests of his adoration. He only 
lived for their brief meetings. ''Dear little 
girl, dear little Flossie, you cannot even dream 
all that you are to me!" And so on. Her 
tremulous laugh had veiled transparently her 
delight in this love. Lindley had heard them 
at this moment on his homeward way— heard 
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them without recognition and without much 
interest. 

And then Mr. Theodore Gold seemed de- 
pressed, in a manly way, as one who was battling 
by himself and in silence to put something from 
his mind. It succeeded. Suddenly she broke 
out — 

"You're unhappy, Theo. It's no good trying 
to hide it. I love you too well not to see it." 

" Perhaps if I were to tell you, you might 
not understand. And perhaps you might hate 
me. Don't you think I had better bear my 
trouble alone ? " 

He looked very much like an actor, a swarthy, 
handsome actor of about forty, and he was fluent 
enough in the kind of acting that imposes on the 
Flossie Camps. 

"" No, no ! " she cried. " I shall always love 
you — nothing can ever change that. Do tell me 
everything." 

" It is what I have been expecting for a long 
time. I have had a letter from Harpole." He 
had dazzled her with Lord Harpole on previous 
occasions. 

'' Yes ? What does he say ? " 

"You must know that Harpole is a very 
different man now from the Harpole I knew at 
Cambridge. At that time I am ashamed to say 
that I was very wild — reckless and extravagant." 
(He confessed most easily the sins he had never 
committed.) " So was Harpole ; so, in fact, were 
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all the men in our set. There was hardly any- 
thing we wouldn't do. But Harpole, since his 
succession and marriage, has changed greatly. 
He and I have seen something of the tragedy 
and gravity of life now. His letter to me is of 
importance." 

She clutched his hand. " The living?" she said. 
" But I thought you wanted it ? And we could 
still meet often — Penfold's not so very far away." 

'* Well," said the vain man, '' Harpole has 
always had an absurdly high opinion of my 
abilities and of the position I should take in the 
church. The living that he offers me — it will 
fall vacant in a year or so — is one of great im- 
portance, and it may lead to greater things still. 
It is not Penfold." 

"And you do not want to leave me." 

" I think, dear little girl, it will break my 
heart to leave you. It will well-nigh kill me. 
But you have not heard the worst. Harpole 
objects to unmarried priests, and he makes it a 
condition that I shall marry. He says — truly 
enough— that he is giving me a great chance, a 
chance to show the stuff I am made of, a chance 
to do a thousand-fold more in God's service than 
I could expect to do here in Haxteth. And he 
says that if I refuse this reasonable condition 
he has finished with me." 

Flossie looked at her lover with staring eyes. 
Could he, after all, be meaning to ask her to marry 
him ? The next words told her. 
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" He hints that it would be better for me to 
marry a woman with some private means — large 
charities are expected— and a woman thoroughly 
conversant with church work and really in- 
terested in it. There is such a woman here in 
Haxteth; she is middle-aged and rather plain 
than not. I have the greatest esteem and re- 
spect for her. She would marry me. What am 
I to do ? " 

" Do you love her ? " Flossie asked. 

''Love is not in our own control. I have 
never loved — and can never love — any one but 
you, Flossie. And even if you had the money, 
the special knowledge, and the interest in church 
work, I would never marry you in this way. I 
would never insult our love by turning it into 
marriage at any man's bidding. And I would 
never expose your youth and beauty and grace 
to the virulent jealousy of the old dames and 
dowagers of a cathedral city, old women who 
would rake up all your antecedents, who 
would " 

"Yes, I know," said Flossie Camp. "And 
what are you going to do ? " 

"Neither way can there be much happiness 
for me. If you tell me to give up Harpole, my 
old friend, and to throw away my one oppor- 
tunity of doing great service in the cause to 
which I have vowed myself, I will do it. You will 
never know what the sacrifice means, and in that 
case it may be that the mission field will " 
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" No, no ! What's the other thing ? " 

"Marriage— at least a formal association 
under that name— with Miss Emmeline Kays." 

"I don't think I should ever be jealous of 
Miss Kays— no, not even if you married her. 
But what about me, then ? What changes would 
it make?" 

" Until the living fell vacant — in a year or 
more — no change at all. We should still meet. 
I cannot starve my heart altogether, and your 
love will still be my dearest blessing. After 
that we must arrange what we best can. A 
year or two may bring fresh possibilities. Har- 
pole is not the only friend I have who thinks 
highly of me — goodness knows why. Some 
way of escape may offer itself. And in the 
mean time I should not have ruined— ruined 
irretrievably — my prospects." 

Flossie Camp stared at her light gloves as if 
she were looking for a speck on them. 

" Yes," she said at last. " You must propose 
to her." 

" Then, I will," said the man, who had been 
accepted by Miss Kays the night before. 

" She'll accept you," said Flossie, bitterly. 

" Come," said Theodore, " let us put it away 
from our minds. We meet so rarely and so 
briefly. And I love you so dearly, darling." 

The dusk had deepened to dark when two 
hours later they stood in the road outside the 
Dyke. At the public house where Lindley had 
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stopped, a closed carriage was waiting for them. 
The red-armed woman watched it drive away, 
and the expression of her face was not pleasant. 

Flossie Camp sank back on the cushions as if 
to sleep. Indeed, Theodore Gold thought that 
she was asleep when her tired voice broke into 
the silence. 

" I hope Mary won't get staring at me to-night, 
the way she sometimes does." 



CHAPTER VI 
PUNISHMENT 

LINDLEY KAYS was very absent-minded in 
school next morning. An unintelligent and 
unimaginative master explained the oratio obltqua. 
He spoke of its difficulties until he had succeeded 
in giving his class a mesmeric horror of it, and 
reduced them to a state in which they could not 
think, put all the verbs into the subjunctive, and 
gave up hope. Lindley, who had paid no atten- 
tion whatever to the stupid lecture, kept to the 
good old indicative to which he had been used. 

"And that means, Kays, that you have not 
even tried to understand. You will stand out 
here, please, for the rest of the morning. It*s 
of no use to attempt to teach you anything." 

The head-master swooped down. He had 
had a tiring time in London, and the hot weather 
tried him. At best he was not a good-tempered 
or merciful man. 

"Why have you been made to stand out?" 
he asked. 

"For not attending, sir, and using the in- 
dicative." 
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The form-master came up, and the two men 
conferred together. The form-master gave 
Lindley a character that would have hanged a 
dog. The head-master turned to Lindley again. 

" There's only one way of treating boys of 
your kind. Go on up to my desk." 

The head-master followed Lindley, and rang 
his bell twice. Every master stopped speaking, 
every form stopped work, and listened in servile 
silence. Lindley knew that he was in for a 
public thrashing, and that he must not squeal 
or look frightened. The head-master took a 
long cane, told Lindley where to stand, and 
addressed the school on the subject of Lindley's 
wickedness and ingratitude. 

" If I find myself unable to grant whole holi- 
days in future, you will have this boy to thank 
for it." 

It was rather a dirty trick. For his own sake 
he meant always to give as many extra holidays 
as were permitted by the governors, but he 
wanted to make Lindley unpopular. 

After the first few cuts Lindley felt very little 
pain; he had never been thrashed before, and 
had wondered at first if he would have to cry 
out. Every cut left a mark on his back that was 
there for weeks afterwards. And the strokes 
went on and on, and Lindley stood shaking, but 
silent. It was a severe and prolonged thrashing. 
He heard a chair pushed back quickly at 
the further end of the room, and at the next 
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stroke he went over. He was up again in a 
moment, but the cane had been thrown aside 
now. 

" Go back to your place," said the head-master. 
He had to repeat the order before Lindley 
seemed to understand it. 

Lindley was very white as he walked down 
the room. His teeth were tightly pressed to- 
gether and his lips a little drawn back from 
them. He did not look pretty. 

He took his stand out in front of the class as 
before. His hands went over his pockets care- 
fully, hunting for his knife. He meant to open 
it under cover of the pocket, and then stab it 
quickly into his throat. He wanted to die — to 
die immediately. 

Where was his knife ? Where had he had it 
last? He remembered. He had used it to cut 
the water-lilies for Sonya He had left it 
probably in the clothes he wore on the Dyke. 
And Sonya was going away. It was just possible 
he might see her on the station platform ; there 
was an up-train at twelve-forty, not the quickest 
in the day, but reasonably good. As he thought 
of Sonya the storm within his heart died down. 
These other things did not matter. 

No, they did not matter. His back and 
shoulders burned and ached. He felt sick. He 
wondered if it would look like funking if he 
asked for leave to sit down, and he decided that 
it would look very much like it. No, these 
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things did not matter ; and, after all, there were, 
apparently, circumstances under which it was 
immoral to use the indicative. If only he could 
know what people wanted, and why they wanted 
it, things would go easier with him. He looked 
at the mantelpiece, and the straight line of it 
ran and trembled in quick little curves. The 
floor seemed to be shaking and — 

" You can sit down now, Kays." It was Mr. 
Lidgett, the fool of a form-master, who had at 
last decided that Lindley looked ill. Lindley 
got back to his desk and began to read very 
hard from a book that was upside down. 

In the mean time the head-master, Mr. Forth, 
had gone down from his platform to confer with 
Mr. Doran at the other end of the room. Mr. 
Doran was the first classical master, and he was 
not afraid of the head-master ; he did not respect 
Mr. Forth very much. One of Doran's many 
failings was that he did not respect any one or 
anything very much. 

Mr. Forth took with him some papers in 
order that it might appear to the boys that it 
was those papers which were being discussed. 
He was very angry, but he smiled. Boys must 
not know that their masters can disagree. 

" Doran," said Mr. Forth, " when I unfortu- 
nately had to cane young Kays just now, you 
suddenly pushed back your chair and stood 
up." 

Doran nodded. 
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" It was a very foolish thing to do. It might 
so easily be misunderstood." 

" Don't see it," said Doran. 

" It looked like a protest almost — as if you 
thought I had gone too far— as if you were 
trying to stop me." 

" Then it looked exactly what it was. And if 
you had not stopped immediately, as you did, 
I should have gone still further. I don't like 
giving evidence at inquests." 

"How can you be so perfectly absurd? I 
knew exactly what I was doing. It may have 
had the appearance of a heavy punishment ; but 
that is merely a trick to inspire others with a 
wholesome terror ; one makes it look worse than 
it really is. Why, the boy never made a sound." 

" Look here, Mr. Forth ; Fm not a baby. I 
know exactly what happened. You lost your 
temper, and you thrashed young Kays as no boy 
ought to be thrashed. You knew that when I 
got up, and you stopped. You " 

"I can't permit you to talk in this way to 
me," said Forth. " I begin to think I've allowed 
you too much latitude. If you're dissatisfied, 
the remedy's in your own hands." 

" You mean that I can resign ? " 

" Of course." 

Doran smiled. "There are a good many 
other things one might do. We can talk about 
them afterwards." 

But afterwards Mr. Forth had changed his 
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point of view. He was quite sure that Doran 
had done what he did in a friendly spirit — a 
humane spirit too. As it happened, it was 
misjudged. No more need be said. 

Doran left him, and talked to Lindley's form- 
master. " Why did you get young Kays thrashed 
this morning ? " 

"Well, what would you do if you'd been 
trying to ram the oratio obliqua into his thick 
head for the best part of an hour, and then at 
the end of the time he*d learned absolutely 
nothing ? " 

" I should say I was a damned fool, and not 
fit to teach anything." 

"That's all very well; but you don't know 
young Kays." 

" True. And I fancy he might be worth 
knowing." 

At twelve, Lindley got quickly away from 
many who jeered and some who sympathized, 
and went down to the station. He examined 
the twelve-forty from end to end, and waited 
until it steamed out of the station, but Sonya 
and her mother had left two hours before. 
Well, she would come back some day ; she would 
certainly come back ; and one could wait. 

Lindley decided to say nothing about the 
caning. Mr. Forth had punished him because 
he had required and received punishment from 
Mr. Lidgett. He expected that he would be 
punished again by his father, because he had 
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been caned by Mr. Forth — if his father got to 
know about it. And the punishment would be 
still worse if he did not confess and his father 
learned what had happened from some other 
source. 

He was only arguing from previous ex- 
perience. And in this case he was wrong. If 
Mr. Kays had had the slightest idea of the brutal 
way in which his young son had been handled, 
it would have gone hardly with the head-master. 
Mr. Kays did what he thought to be his duty to 
his boy, and did not always do it very intelli- 
gently; but he was not the man to forgive 
intentional physical cruelty. Had he known, 
Mr. Forth would have been driven out of Haxteth. 

But he did not know; and Lindley had no 
idea that here was an exception to the general 
rule, that one was punished by one*s father 
because one had been punished by one*s school- 
master. 

So at dinner, to keep the subject of conversa- 
tion well away from school, he announced that 
he had given up the collecting of moths and 
butterflies. It was not a happy chance; they 
had all laughed at him for collecting, but they 
all disapproved of him for giving it up. Mr. 
Kays said that it showed an undependable cha- 
racter, and quoted Scripture. " Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel," he said, with a 
shake of the head, as he sawed skilfully at the 
boiled beef. Walter proved by figures that, one 
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way and another, nearly fifteen shillings had 
been spent on collecting apparatus, and he 
supposed it was money thrown away. Anna 
reminded him that she had given him, by his 
own request, the folding -net as a birthday 
present. But Aunt Emmeline, happy and 
smiling, said that no doubt Lindley would think 
better of it. He should have left it at that. But 
the obstinate little fool said that he had quite 
made up his mind, and the hammering began 
again. 

What did it matter ? It was all for Sonya. 

But this was a dark day. It was discovered 
that Lindley — Lindley of the excellent appetite 
— greedy Lindley — was not eating his dinner. 
He had done his best, and it had proved im- 
possible for him. He could not eat. Accused 
of sulking, he managed to answer brightly and 
with a laugh. Was he ill ? Not a bit ; it just 
happened so sometimes. Mr. Kays hinted at 
sweet-shop excesses, and Lindley, glad of the 
explanation, denied nothing. 

At school in the afternoon, Lindley was called 
up to Mr. Forth's desk. He rather expected 
another thrashing. But it was not that; it 
was merely that Mr. Forth had a twinge of 
conscience. 

*' I want to have just a few words with you, 
Kays. I was compelled to cane you this morn- 
ing, and you know why." 

" Yes, sir," said Lindley, humbly. 
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" And why was it ? " 

" For using the indicative." 

Mr. Forth looked at him sharply. No ; it was 
quite evident that the boy spoke in good faith, 
and without the remotest intention of being 
impertinent. 

*' Not at all. It was for the inattention which 
caused you to make the blunder ; it was because 
I found from Mr. Lidgett that you were habitu- 
ally given to dreaminess and want of concentra- 
tion. I had to give you a very sharp lesson. 
It was painful for you, and very painful indeed 
for me. I hope it will never have to be repeated. 
Now, I do not want that incident to leave any 
ill-feeling between us. I bear none towards 
you ; if you show that you are trying to improve 
I shall be as ready to reward as I have been to 
punish. Far readier, in fact. And I hope you 
feel no ill-will towards me." 

" No," said Lindley. It was not a lie. Against 
fate or the head-master — fate*s acting-manager — 
it was hopeless to struggle or to feel ill-will. 

"Very well. Now then. A letter has come 
by post, addressed to you at the school. Only 
the boys boarding in my house are allowed to 
have their letters addressed that way." 

(Was it to be another thrashing, after all? 
thought Lindley.) 

*' In the ordinary course," Mr. Forth went on, 
" that letter would be handed to your father, and 
he would be asked to take what measures he 
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thought fit to prevent anything of the kind 
happening again." 

"I didn't know there was going to be any 
letter for me," pleaded Lindley. 

" Quite so. It is addressed in a juvenile hand, 
and is probably from some boy friend of yours. 
Perhaps there would be no great harm done if 
I passed it over this time, and allowed you to 
have it." 

Lindley trembled with excitement. The letter 
was most certainly from Sonya 

" And I am anxious to give you some practical 
proof that I have only been acting for your good 
and bear no grudge against you. So, if I have 
no complaint against you this afternoon, you can 
ask me for the letter when school is over." 

" Thank you very much, sir." 

" And— er— that will do." 

Lindley, with his back and shoulders aching 
and burning, worked like a slave that afternoon. 
And he received his letter. He took it to his 
bedroom, locked the door, and tore open the 
letter. The name " Sonya " stared at him in 
round hand. The letter, which bore neither date 
nor address, ran as follows : — 

"Dear Lindley, 

" Mother says one kind of collecting is 
all right, and so you may go on if you like, but 
I would rather you did something else. I have 
asked to learn to swim. We are going to Paris 
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for quite a long time. One day I shall see you 
again. I like you. Love and kisses from 

" SONYA." 

« « « « « 

Lindley went to bed as soon as his evening 
work was done. His back hurt, and he felt that 
he could not sit up any longer. He lay in bed, 
with Sonya^s letter under his pillow. He did 
not cry, but the pain kept him awake, and made 
him moan now and again. 

Anna, as she passed his door, candle in hand, 
on her way to bed, heard the moan and came in 
quickly. 

"What*s the matter, Lindley? Are you 
crying ? " 

" No. Fm all right." 

'* YouVe not. I heard. What is it ? " 

" You promise not to tell ? " 

" Yes, of course." 

" My back hurts a bit." 

" Poor Lindley ! Let me have a look." She 
held the candle closer. It nearly dropped from 
her hand. Her eyes gleamed. ''What devil 
has done this ? " she cried. 

" Hush ! I was caned this morning. Don't 
make a row. Mind, you promised." 

" I want to kill that man ! No, I won't tell. 
Lie still a moment while I fetch something for it." 

She came back quickly on tip-toe with the 
ointment in her hand, and did the best she could 
for him. Neither of them spoke for a while. 
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" That's much better," said Lindley. "Thanks." 
She burst into a fit of sobbing. " I can't bear 
it ! I can't bear it ! " she cried. This was unlike 
Anna, and Lindley wondered. He tried to com- 
fort her in a clumsy way. She said good night 
at last, kissing him many times. 

Lindley lit his candle and read Sonya's letter 
once more. Then he put out the light, and gave 
a great sigh of relief. Soon* he fell into a deep 
dreamless sleep. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE REPORT 

IT happened, a few days later, that Mr. Lidgett, 
suffering severely from toothache, obtained 
leave to take a day with the dentist. The classes 
were in consequence slightly rearranged, and 
for the first time Lindley took his Ovid and his 
exercises to Mr. Doran. Doran's teaching was 
unconventional, clever, charlatanian, and im- 
pressive. He knew the passage in Ovid by 
heart, and used no book. He read out the first 
sentence from the exercise book, " I say that 
Balbus is about to build a wall," and asserted 
that he could teach a sick cuckoo to write a 
better exercise book than that. He made his 
own sentences, and took Balbus to the baths 
and to dine in an interesting (and expurgated) 
fashion with Trimalchio. He allowed Balbus 
to tell his friends afterwards what was said at 
the dinner. "And how does Balbus do it?" 
Lindley got hold of the main principle of oratio 
obliqua without hearing the words said. He saw 
the old Roman life. Latin was no longer a box 
of stupid and difficult conundrums to vex school- 
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boys with. Doran taught rapidly, energetically, 
almost furiously, as if the loss of a moment of 
time would mean instant destruction to the entire 
human race. He was never at a loss for an apt 
illustration or an amusing simile. Whenever he 
got a fair chance he praised; and always he 
encouraged. 

"Ting-ting," went the bell on the head- 
master's desk. Lindley rubbed his eyes ; it 
seemed impossible to believe that the morning's 
school was over ; time had taken golden wings. 
It was the generally expressed opinion that 
Doran knew more than all the other masters 
put together. 

"Td sooner swot with him than slack with 
Lidgett," said Lindley. 

" So'd I," said another boy. 

"I wish the cow who wrote that exercise 
book had heard him," said a third. "Anybody 
going to bathe ? " 

" Me," said Lindley, drawing the folded towel 
from under his waistcoat. 

As the class-room emptied, Mr. Forth went 
across to Doran. Mr. Forth was very genial. 

"You make more noise and you use more 
chalk than all the rest of us put together." 

Doran grinned. "True. But, then, I teach. 
And chalk is cheap." 

" And what do you make of that lot ? " 

Doran shook his head. " Not much. Two of 
them are good." 
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" The younger Frampton's one, of course." 

" Yes, he's one. But he's not so good as the 
other — the boy you thrashed— young Kays." 

" You think he'd be scholarship form if we 
could keep him and send him up ? " 

" He's young to prophecy about. But I would 
bet on it myself." 

" It's always the way. We get some stupid 
owl whose father has got money, and we are 
expected to do something with him at the 
University. And the clever lot get taken away 
at sixteen— the chaps we could really score with 
— and go into their father's shops." 

"Old Kays has got a biggish place. If it 
were put to him that his boy was promising, 
and likely to get a good scholarship, he might 
be inclined to give him a chance." 

"Just possible," said Forth, stroking his 
chin. "I've got the reports in my study. I 
wish, if you aren't busy, you'd come over 
with me for a glass of sherry and talk about 
this." 

" Certainly," said Doran. 

Mr. Forth was always keen to find out which 
of the younger boys would repay special atten- 
tion ; possibly, too, the idea of some reparation 
to Lindley was present in his mind. The head- 
master's house adjoined the school. His study 
was a big and comfortably furnished room. It 
was his custom after morning school to drink a 
glass of sherry — that almost forgotten wine in 
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which he was rather learned — and the decanter 
and glasses stood ready on their tray. 

Mr. Forth went over the big pile of reports 
on the table. At the end of the term every 
parent received a report on his boy's progress, 
filled in by the different masters. These were 
already in preparation. 

'' Let me see, now," said Forth. " Here we 
are. Kays. Under ' Classics,' Lidgett has written, 
* Most erratic and inattentive.' " 

"Most boys that are going to do anything 
are more or less erratic. And Kays attends if 
you interest him and talk reasonably. Of course, 
Lidgett's right, and he's a sound man too; his 
methods would be right with most boys." 

" Yes, yes, I know that. But it's not the kind 
of thing to make old Kays run his boy for 
Cambridge. Then, here's Thompson on the 
mathematics. He's put, 'Either too stupid or 
too lazy to learn.' I've warned Thompson 
against that kind of thing," said Mr. Forth, 
angrily. 

" Stop his salary, and pay him by capitation 
grants. He'll write very different reports 
then." 

"Come, come," said Forth, "That's very ill- 
natured and unfounded." Mr. Forth depended 
largely on capitation grants himself. "Then 
there's English subjects. ' Can do well when he 
likes. Particularly strong in Scripture.' That 
might pass." 
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"And what are the head-master's 'General 
remarks ? * " 

"I see," said Mr. Forth, "that I've written, 
' Most unsatisfactory. Has narrowly escaped 
expulsion.' It's too strong, and I should have 
altered it in any case. I — well, I was too much 
influenced by what Lidgett said. A sound man, 
but I should have done better to use my own 
judgment." He tore the report in half and threw 
it in the waste-paper basket. " We must do this 
all over again," he said. 

" And more optimistically." 

" Quite so. It's not fair to send in a report 
like that about a really promising boy. It makes 
too much of small offences— that want of atten- 
tion is generally half the fault of the teacher. I 
believe Kays could afford to send the boy up, if 
only it were strongly represented to him, and 
you say he would bring credit to the school." 

" I say he will be good enough to win an open 
scholarship— possibly a big one— so far as I can 
judge. I may be all wrong." 

But Mr. Forth knew from experience that 
Doran was particularly clever in picking out the 
boys that would do something. He took pencil 
and paper. 

" Excuse me, just half a moment," he said. He 
wrote rapidly. " Now then," he continued, " I've 
recast that report For Latin I've put, ' Remark- 
able ability. Shows great promise, and improves 
rapidly.' I'll get Lidgett to put that. Thompson 
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must alter the mathematical report to 'A little slow 
at this subject, but has made progress.' And for 
English we will have, 'Always satisfactory. 
Particularly strong in Scripture. Has made a 
distinct advance this term.' That's much the 
same as before but — er — amplified. Then, for 
myself I have written, 'This is a very good 
report. I have myself noticed his eagerness to 
improve and to get rid of any fault that is 
pointed out to him.' " 

" Pointed out to him with a cane," suggested 
Doran, grinning. 

" Well, I caned him for continued inattention. 
You had not to complain of that this morning." 

" Certainly not." 

" There you are, then. And after the report's 
gone, rU see old Kays, or write to him. Now 
then, there's another point." 

"Well? "said Doran. 

" You won't, I hope, get-— er — touchy at what 
I'm going to say. You've done well here, and I 
value your work. And in many of your opinions 
I sympathize. But is it wise to say what you do, 
and in print? You kno.w what these powerful 
parents are— it does not take much to frighten 
them. Talk spreads. Then our numbers go 
down — and where are we ? " 

" What do you mean, particularly ? " 

" I mean that article of yours, ' Religious 
Intoxication,' in this week's English Review'' 

"Well, it's not signed. And nobody here 
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except yourself knows that I wrote it, or that I 
write at all" 

"That may be; but these things do get about 
in a most extraordinary manner. One cannot be 
too careful. I don't wish to be narrow-minded, 
but you know that schoolmasters have to be 
more or less sub rosa in many points. Thought 
is free, but we do not always say what we think." 

" Well, what do you want ? " 

" Not to stop you from writing, of course. It 
must be a pleasure to you." 

" It is certainly a source of income. And in 
that way it puts me in a more independent posi- 
tion here than I should enjoy otherwise. And, 
going a step further, the independence makes me 
willing and able to resent any order which is 
clearly unreasonable." 

"There you go!" said Mr. Forth excitably. 
" Tm not ordering. I don't dream of ordering. 
A friendly suggestion, nothing more. I only ask 
you to be a little more careful, and to keep off 
religious topics." 

" I don't admit," said Doran, " that there's any 
cause for your nervousness. If I had signed my 
name to that article, and twenty like it, even 
then it wouldn't have mattered. But since you 
are nervous, and since friendliness and sherry 
have a softening effect on me, you shall have 
your own way." 

"That's very good of you. After all, there 
are plenty of other subjects." 
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" True. School reports, for instance." 
Mr. Forth's smile was a little sickly. Doran 
laughed. 

" Don't be afraid," he said. " I won't do it." 
And so it happened that one fine morning at 
the beginning of the holidays, Lindley found, to 
his surprise, that he was a very good boy and 
much admired. His father read out that report 
at dinner, and Lindley blushed. His father 
presented him with five shillings. Aunt Emmeline, 
growing younger daily, said that she had expected 
Lindley's report to be good, but this was even 
more than she had expected. Walter showed 
less enthusiasm; when he was at the school 
himself he had won a conduct prize and been 
rather good at arithmetic ; good reports had been 
a matter of course with him. But Lindley had 
provided a background on which his exposed 
virtues showed startling and effective. 

He did not understand it at all himself 
The horrible idea even came to him that they 
might have put his name on some other boy's 
report by mistake, and that the mistake would 
subsequently be rectified. In the mean time he 
had five shillings ; and he bought a red leather 
case for Sonya's letter, and a seal with the letter 
" A " on it for Anna, and still had money for the 
morrow. 

Shortly before Mr. Kays' annual departure 
for the seaside he happened to meet Mr. Forth 
in the street, and would have passed on with 
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a respectful salutation. Mr. Forth stopped 
him. 

"Can you spare me a minute, Mr. Kays? I 
wanted to speak to you about your boy, Lindley." 

" Certainly," said Mr. Kays. " We were very 
pleased with his report." He used his shop 
voice. 

"And the boy deserved it. Now, I wanted 
to ask you, if I might, what you intend doing 
with him?" 

" He will join his brother in the business." 

"You haven't thought about Oxford or 
Cambridge for him ? " 

" Oh no ! Oh, most certainly not ! If I had 
intended to send either of them, it would have 
been the elder." 

Excellent fellow he was, too. " I never had a 
boy in the school that gave less trouble. But, 
you know, Lindley has the brains. Let me have 
the handling of that boy for five years, and Fm 
pretty sure he would do us credit." 

Mr. Kays looked pleased, but he remained 
firm. It would not be fair to Walter. Beside^ 
there was the question of expense. It could not 
be thought about. 

But he talked over this afterwards with Aunt 
Emmeline. 

"Couldn't it possibly be managed?" she 
asked. " Father was at Oxford." 

"Did it do him much good?" asked her 
brother, grimly. 
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" Anyhow, I am convinced that Lindley is not 
suited to business." 

"I hope you won't tell him so," said Mr. 
Kays. " He'll go into the shop, in any case." 

She would have stuck to her point ; but Mr. 
Gold was waiting for her, and she hurried 
away. 

She did not join the Kays family at the sea- 
side. Later, she was to go on a visit to " Theo's 
people" when he took his holiday; she had 
already had the kindest of letters from his 
mother. 

Lindley enjoyed his month by the sea. There 
were (nobody knew why) no family prayers 
when Mr. Kays was on his holiday. Lindley 
enjoyed being pointed out as the boy who dived 
from the pier-head. He loved ruins, and there 
were three of them in the neighbourhood. He 
grew brighter and healthier that month. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
MARY CAMP INTERVENES 

THE marriage of Aunt Emmeline was arranged 
for January in the following year. It was 
now October, and she was buying things and 
making things. In all of them great severity 
and simplicity were the note. " Theo prefers it," 
she said. He was the standard by which she 
settled everything now. His tastes and preju- 
dices became hers at once, and without an effort. 
It pleased and flattered him. 

Every Sunday Theodore Gold walked home 
with Emmeline, and shared the midday meal of the 
Kays family. With Mr. Kays he was respectful 
and embarrassed; the respect was due to the 
grey hair of Mr. Kays, and the embarrassment — 
well, what on earth was he to say to this stern 
low-church ironmonger? With Walter, Mr. 
Gold regularly exchanged a short review of the 
week's weather; Walter was satisfied with this. 
It seemed to prove that his future uncle was 
affable and not light-minded. AH the same, 
Walter asked searching and business-like 
questions of his father as to his income and 
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settlements. In such matters Walter was old 
beyond his years. 

"He will insure," said Mr. Kays. "That is 
quite arranged." 

" Couldn't his friend, Lord Harpole, do some- 
thing definite?" 

Mr. Kays was afraid of saying too much. 
Things could not be discussed with a son, how- 
ever elderly, quite as if he were an equal. 

" We don't quite know how far that goes. I 
won't say why, but I don't build upon it." 

Mr. Gold was attentive to Anna. She was 
pretty, in a simple fearless way. There, where 
he felt most inclination, he met with least 
response. With Lindley he was patronizingly 
facetious. 

" Going to get the first prize for Sanscrit and 
Conic Sections this term ? " he asked. 

"There are no prizes this term, and I don't 
do those things," said Lindley, gravely. 

Mr. Theodore Gold laughed heartily, as an 
intimation that Lindley, having no sense of 
humour, had made a fool of himself Lindley 
looked at him with wondering eyes. 

" I hate that beast ! " said Anna, privately, to 
Lindley, one day when Mr. Gold had been 
familiarly purring around her. 

" So do I," said Lindley. " But you'd better 
not let thepi find it out." 

The "them" meant the older generation 
generally, a clannish people ; if one of their order 
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were disliked by any of the enemy, the entire clan 
resented it. 

Mr. Kays addressed Mr. Gold by his surname. 
Aunt Emmeline hinted at " Theodore." 

" In time," said Mr. Kays. " Remember that I 
have only known him these last few months. 
That will come. Theodore, after the marriage, 
certainly." 

He watched carefully. Gold was not in the 
least in love, but there was nothing to contradict 
the high esteem that he professed. Emmeline 
was certainly a most suitable wife for a clergyman. 
And undoubtedly these marriages of judgment 
had more success than marriages of romantic love. 
That Emmeline should be in love at all irritated 
Mr. Kays ; he read it as a lapse of self-respect in 
his sister. She was pathetically anxious to find 
others sharing her high opinion of Theodore. 

"Do you think him a handsome man?" she 
asked Lindley. 

" Yes, very handsome indeed," said the good- 
natured little poltroon. 

The same question was put to Anna. 

''I always think that I ought to think him 
better-looking than I do," said Anna, who wished 
to put it mercifully. 

" But that means nothing," said Aunt Emme- 
line. On the contrary, it meant a good deal. 

Nor was Aunt Emmeline altogether pleased 
with the way in which her brother at times spoke 
of Mr. Gold and herself. 
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"We shan't see much of you after the 
marriage," said Mr. Kays. "I can foresee it. 
Never mind. Your tradesman brother won't 
force himself upon you, when youVe settled in 
the Rectory." 

" It is unkind of you to talk like that, James. 
And for a time I shall be a poor curate's wife." 

"Still, Lord Harpole a most intimate friend 
of your husband's— the rectory's bound to come." 

His manner indicated his doubt of any con- 
nection whatever between the two men. 

But the connection existed; most of Mr. 
Gold's statements had some kind of fact founda- 
tion. At Cambridge young Sarage and Gold had 
been friends, at a time when the probability that 
Sarage would ever become Lord Harpole seemed 
slight enough. They were by no means insepar- 
ables, but they saw each other fairly often. On 
leaving Cambridge they drifted apart, and since 
that time they had only met once, some time 
after Mr. Gold's ordination. The meeting was 
a chance one in London ; Harpole was civil, and 
took Gold off to lunch at the Reform ; but he 
was less enthusiastic than in the old days. 
Warmed by the Burgundy, Gold brought himself 
to imply beyond mistake what it was he wanted. 

" Look here," said Lord Harpole, " I'll speak 
plainly, if you don't mind. It's not the easy 
thing you think. Every time anything of the 
kind falls vacant, or looks as if it might possibly 
fall vacant, they simply come about me like 
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bees. I could show you letters — sheafs of them. 
There are married men, men whoVe put in 
twenty years' work, who want these things, and 
theyVe got some very old friends of my family 
at their back — some of them at least. Now, you 
see, it isn't easy, is it ? I don't want to jabber 
about a sense of duty, but I can tell you I have 
to look out what I'm doing, and even when I 
do " 

"You've said enough," said Gold. "I don't 
want to bother you, I wouldn't have mentioned 
it, but " 

"Wait a bit. I'm not giving you a refusal 
altogether, though it's a refusal for the present. 
You're young ; you're not married. You've no one 
dependent on you ; you can very well hold your 
own now. Come to me in five or six years' time, 
tell me the kind of work you've done, and tell 
me that you would marry if you could afford it. 
I won't forget you, and I'll try to do something 
then, though even then you must not expect too 
much." 

There was just that amount of truth and no 
more behind Mr. Gold's variegated stories. 

He had written now to Lord Harpole. He 
had said that he wished to marry a lady a few 
years older than himself, who had given her life 
to Church work. She was the daughter of an 
old Oxford man of good family (a splendid old 
fellow by all accounts) who had been rash and 
unfortunate and lost all his money. He gave 
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the name Emmeline Kays, and he said nothing 
about the ironmonger. On the whole a cha- 
racteristic letter. Lord Harpole had replied 
favourably if indefinitely. The engagement was 
public property in Haxteth. And these things 
were daggers in the heart of Theodore Gold 
just now. 

They were daggers in his heart as he sat in 
his lodgings with his sermon paper in front of 
him, and the merciless lodging-house lamp on 
the table. Now and ^ again a belated daddy- 
longlegs unhooked itself from its dependent 
position on the white ceiling and (image of a 
damned Psyche) circled round, dived into the 
globe, and buzzed to death. On the sermon 
paper was written in his delicate minute hand, 
" My peace I give unto you. Not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you." He was facile in the 
composition of sermons, and he was admired 
for them. Now he could write nothing. There 
were daggers in his heart and brain, stabbing 
recurrently. 

He had known for three days now that he 
must marry Flossie, or his whole life must be 
haunted. It was marriage or death for her; it 
was marriage or murder for him. So far he had 
said nothing definite ; he had comforted ; he had 
asked for a little time to see what best could be 
arranged. " But the days are going on," Flossie 
had sobbed. 

Emmeline's income would be given up. All 
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hopes from Lord Harpole would be at an end. 
And Flossie, he knew it, was not the wife for 
him. The curacy that he now held would be 
given up, too, of course. There was more than 
a possibility of absolute penury. Haxteth would 
talk, and guess what it did not know. It was 
horrible, horrible! But his laugh (if ever he 
laughed) would not be cut short by some frozen 
blade of memory ; he would not, as he looked in 
the glass, fear to see the eyes of a wrecked 
woman staring over his shoulder. He was 
startled by a rap at the door. 

"Come in." 

The elderly servant of the lodgings entered. 

"Miss Camp has called, and wishes to see 
you for a minute if disengaged." 

"Certainly," said Mr. Gold. "Show Miss 
Camp in." 

He was furious. Flossie need not have done 
this; it was distrustful, and looked like an 
attempt to force his hand. He had told her 
in so many words never to come near his 
lodgings. 

But the veiled woman that had come up the 
stairs so softly that she seemed suddenly to be 
materialized in the dark of the doorway was not 
Flossie. It was her sister Mary. 

Mr. Gold kept his presence of mind ; some 
church music had been ordered ; the visit might 
be a mere matter of business. 

" Good evening. Miss Camp," he said easily. 
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" Come in and sit down, won't you ? And what 
can I do for you ? " 

She came in, shutting the door very carefully 
and noiselessly, and took a chair quite close to 
Mr. Gold — unnecessarily close, he thought. 
Then she put back her veil, and her face told it 
him before her words spoke it. 

" Fve come to tell you that I know — I know 
all about it." 

Her face was white, but she was not shaking 
or nervous. Hatred was stifled away in her 
eyes. The voice was quiet. The manner was 
for the moment almost respectful — for the long 
social habit held her. 

His smile stiffened on his face. He played 
for time — his wretched usual custom. 

" I must ask you to explain yourself further." 

"Fve known a long time that there was 
something wrong. Fve noticed things. But you 
can't speak to Flossie — she flies out at you so. 
One day I was on the road to the Dyke, and the 
woman at the public-house came out. ' Look 
after your sister and the parson,' she said. I 
asked, what parson ? But no more could I get 
out of her. When I got home I put it to Flossie, 
and she said I would believe any silly lie any- 
body told about her, and I ought to be ashamed 
of myself. She said she could take care of her- 
self. I believed that last part; she was well 
brought up; she knew the difference ^ between 
right and wrong, and she had a spirit of her own. 
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That was all weeks and weeks ago. And then 
there was no more said ; I would try to speak 
sometimes; but she would never listen. Then, 
last night, it all came out. She had been very 
queer indeed in her ways for some time past. 
We'd sat down to supper. It was something hot, 
and she'd given me mine, and then sat staring at 
nothing. 'What,' I said, 'aren't you going to 
help yourself, Flossie?' And she began sob- 
bing. I dropped my knife and fork and came 
round to her. ' Why, dear,' I said, ' what is it ? ' 
She broke away from me, and flung herself down 
on the floor. There she lay, praying to God to 
strike her dead. It's awful to say it, but I heard 
her. ' Oh, God, kill me, kill me now ! ' I knew 
what it was then. After a little while I persuaded 
her to get up." 

Theodore Gold had risen and paced the 
room. 

" Stop ! " he said. " I can't bear this. I can't 
bear it." 

For a moment her white-hot anger burned 
through. 

"You devil! You brute, that brought this 
shame on us ! Haven't you even got the courage 
to look at your work? Ah, it's the bitterest 
thing that I can't strike at you now without 
striking at her too ! " 

She had leaned forward to hiss out the words 
at him. Now she sank back in the chair. 

" Oh, my sister, my sister ! " she moaned. 
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Mr. Theodore Gold was broken down. " You 
must say that you will. The only possible 
reparation I am ready to make. I am anxious to 
marry your sister at once." 

"Why didn't you tell her so in plain words 
before? Why have you hurt her and terrified 
her ? You should have heard her that night as I 
got her to bed — no, never a word against you. 
That cut me to the heart, that did. I told her 
then that you would marry her. And that wasn't 
just vain comfort. I didn't think you meant to 
marry her then, but I knew I could make you ; 
for I knew that I could ruin you. No, she 
shouldn't have gone down alone. You have 
said that you will marry her, though ; now you 
have got to make me believe it." 

Gold sat down at the table, helpless, but now 
human, the pose and the vanity and the insincerity 
burned out of him. 

" I will do everything that you wish. Tell me 
what you want." 

" I will," said Miss Camp, grim and business- 
like. " I've thought this all out to-day." 

"One moment," said Gold. "Can we go to 
your house ? We could finish the talk there. I 
want to see your sister. I want to tell her 
myself, now that I wish to marry her— that I'm 
sorry t ever let her doubt it." 

" My sister is not in Haxteth. She left this 
morning for Endleigh-on-Sea. We've got an 
aunt there— in the music line, same as ourselves. 
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It is at Endleigh that you will marry her. We 
shall come to all that presently. We'll take things 
in their order. It is well known. in Haxteth that 
you are engaged to Miss Kays — the elder one, I 
mean." 

" It is true." 

" I am sorry for her. She's good. I've heard 
the poor here speak of her. But I can't help it — 
I've got to save my sister, whoever suffers. You 
must write now to break off that engagement. I 
shall want to read the letter. There must be no 
allusion to my sister in it, but you can say 
anything else you like. You can tell her that 
you are leaving Haxteth to-morrow, for a time. 
I'll post it." 

He went to another table and took note-paper 
and began, Miss Camp sat watching him, motion- 
less as stone. In a few minutes he handed her 
the written sheet. 

The letter to Emmeline was brief, bitterly 
repentant that he had mistaken the nature of his 
feelings, protesting his admiration and esteem. 
Marriage without love was a crime, and he could 
not marry her. It would not be fair to her. 

" I leave Haxteth to-morrow, but your reply 
will be forwarded, of course." 

He had stamped and addressed the envelope. 
Miss Camp fastened up the letter and put it in 
her pocket. 

"To-morrow," she said, "you had better go to 
London." 
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"NottoEndleigh?" 

" Railway porters have tongues." 

"I see." 

" While in London you must arrange to give 
up this curacy. You must never come back here. 
You can find the way for that better than I can. 
But there must be no allusion to my sister nor to 
your approaching marriage." 

" I will tell the Rector that I have broken off 
my engagement with Miss Kays. It will be 
natural that I should wish to be away for a time. 
He is not difficult to deal with. Subsequently, it 
might be a question of health. A doctor that I 
know in London has a prejudice against Haxteth 
— thinks it bad for me." 

"That will do. You must arrange that. I 
don't know about curacies." 

" And how long must I remain in London ? " 

" The shortest time possible. From there you 
will go to Endleigh. You will find that my aunt 
believes you are secretly married to Flossie. (I 
gave her a wedding-ring before she went.) My 
aunt's a good simple soul, a great reader, and 
likes things to happen the way they do in books. 
While you are at Endleigh, you'll get married, 
privately, and as soon as possible, at the regis- 
trar's office there. My aunt, thinking you are 
married already, will have no suspicions. She 
will know nothing about it. It will be nobody's 
business down at Endleigh." 

"Yes," said Gold. "There is one difficulty. 
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Tm a poor man; and I am giving up for a time 
my means of livelihood. All this costs money." 
It astonished him to find how simply he could 
speak of it. 

" Do you think a woman who has a shop in 
Haxteth and makes it pay, is likely to forget 
about money ? Tve put fifty pounds to Flossie's 
credit at the Endleigh Bank — through the Bank 
here. TU give her another fifty if it's wanted 
The business is mine, and I dare say she thought 
us poorer than we were. She spent enough on 
clothes and finery as it was. My common sense 
would make me call her a fool, if I didn't love 
her. Once married, you must get work — teaching 
or a curacy, or anything — abroad for a time, if 
you can. The freehold of the shop belongs to us 
jointly, and there will be a little coming to her 
every year from that That and the hundred I 
spoke of is all you're to expect" 

"You make things easy for me," said 
Theodore, drearily. "I suppose I can't thank 
you." 

"You can't," said the grim woman. "Don't 
begin. I'd burn my hand off for Flossie. And 
I'd kill you, I'd ruin you, I'd make you a bye- 
word, if I could do it without hurting her." 

" You are quite right," said Theodore. " I've 
no more to say, but that I love your sister too, 
and did not know how much I loved her, until I 
heard of her suffering— that shame to me." 

There were still a few details to be arranged. 
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Gold was permitted to tell Lord Harpole that he 
had broken off his engagement — but not to 
mention Flossie's name. It was arranged that 
he would telegraph from London to Flossie at 
Endleigh. 

"Good-bye," said Miss Camp, ''you're not all 
bad; I believe. For God's sake take care of 
Flossie. Make me respect you one day if you can." 

He followed her down the stairs ; the servant 
of the lodgings came out to the door. " And, as 
you see, it's the fault of a wholesale house, sir," 
she continued for the servant's benefit "But 
you'll get the music on Friday, certain. Good 
evening, and thank you, sir." 

The plan was carried out, and no breath of 
Suspicion ever arose in Haxteth. Aunt Emmeline 
never knew — she was spared that. 

Gold obtained a chaplaincy at a continental 
health-resort, and it was only after many years, 
when his wife and child were dead, that he 
returned to England and was at last presented to 
the Penfold living. 
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CHAPTER IX 
CYANIDE 

AUNT EMMELINE'S letter of condemnation 
was handed to her at breakfast next morn- 
ing. She read it through twice, then she put it 
back in the envelope and laid it beside her plate. 
There was a moment's absent-mindedness, and 
then she went back to the subject of conversa- 
tion. Anna had been complaining of a marked 
deterioration in the quality of the bread supplied 
to the house. 

" When I was a girl we baked at home," said 
Aunt Emmeline. " I remember that the bread 
was particularly good." 

"Well, we can't bake at home now," said 
Anna. 

"No, of course not," said Aunt Emmeline. 
She smiled sweetly and a little vacantly. She 
finished her breakfast with perfect composure. 

She waited for over an hour in her room 
before she looked at the letter again. 

"Now," she said, speaking to herself, aloud, 
and in a cheerful voice, "let us see what it is 
Theo really says." 

lOO 
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She read it through, and the inexorable 
sentences had not changed The words were 
written and remained It was all over. She 
felt cold ; it was a bright sunny morning, but the 
October wind blew chill into the room. She 
closed the window, and sat down to her writing- 
table with its many minute old-maidish appliances. 

She wrote many letters to him, with long 
pauses between them, and destroyed them all 
Late in the afternoon she read the last and shortest 
of them : — 

" Dear Theo, 

" I think you are right At least I will 
not blame you, or let others blame you. You 
made me very happy once. Good-bye, dear. I 
shall leave Haxteth when you return. Good-bye, 
dear. 

" Emmeline." 

It was not right. There was the repeated 
" blame you," and she had said " good-bye " twice. 
She was too tired to try any more. She won- 
dered if he would laugh at it. She took the letter 
to the post herself. 

She made her customary appearances at dinner 
and supper, talked a little, and smiled a little. 

When family prayers were over that night 
she remained behind. Her brother was trying 
the fastenings of the windows before turning out 
the gas. 
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" I want to speak to you for a minute, James." 

The Venetian blinds clattered behind him as 
he turned. 

" Certainly, my dear ; I thought you had gone 
out with the rest. You said ' Good night/ didn't 
you?" 

"Very likely — the force of habit, I suppose. 
I have to tell you, James, that my marriage will 
not take place ; the engagement has been broken 
off." 

Mr. Kays was astounded. He had thought 
that he read his sister like an open book, but he 
had not guessed this. 

"You surprise me. You surprise me very 
much. Mind, I dare say you have acted quite 
rightly. What was your motive ? Why did you 
end it?" 

" It was he who ended it." 

Mr. Kays was angry. " Then all I can say is 
he has behaved in a " 

" Stop ! " she cried. " I will not listen to a 
word against him." 

" Oh, but I have a right to my opinions, and 
to express them ! And I say " 

" I will not bear it. If you go on in that way 
I must leave you. The reason that he gave is 
good and sufficient." 

" I will see him to-morrow." 

" He has left Haxteth." 

Mr. Kays checked the words that were on his 
lips, but not the expression of contempt on his 
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face. There were a few moments' silence, and 
then Mr. Kays said — 

" I fear this is a hard blow for you, Emmeline, 
a hard blow." 

" It is an incident which I hope to go through 
with a proper dignity, and without alluding to it 
again. You will tell Anna and the others." 

"Yes, if you wish it." 

" I do. Let it be before I come down to- 
morrow morning. And would you ask them not 
to mention Mr. Gold's name, nor allude to the 
engagement in any way before me; I dislike 
condolences." 

" Of course. I will give the strictest orders." 

" I think it would be enough just to ask them. 
Thank yoa I shall not speak of the subject 
again. Good night, James." 

Next day and the day after Aunt Emmeline 
maintained her usual habits, talk, and manner. 
She was not aggressively cheerful, but she 
showed not the faintest sign of sorrow or 
depression. 

"She's got over it quickly enough," said 
Walter to his father. 

" It seems so," said Mr. Kays. 

But within the week the change began, and 
week after week, and month after month it went 
on — a gradual decline into a dull melancholia. 
By December she had given up her work at St. 
Augustine's, and nevef attended a church service 
— her health was her excuse. She answered if 
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one of them spoke to her, but it was clear that 
she preferred to be left alone. Her appetite had 
gone, and late at night and into the early morn- 
ings there was a light in her room. She would 
sit for hours, staring into the fire, doing nothing. 
She neither read nor worked. Good-hearted 
Anna watched the strain with distress; she 
recalled their numerous little quarrels, and was 
sorry for all of them. One day she went to her 
aunt and began bluntly — 

" You know I said that I was Miss Kays, and 
you were Miss Emmeline Kays." 

" Yes," said Aunt Emmeline, speaking as one 
awakened out of sleep. 

"Well, I find it was wrong. At least Tm 
going to alter it. You are the elder, and you are 
Miss Kays. And Fm going to have all my letters 
addressed Miss Anna Kays." 

Aunt Emmeline thanked her solemnly; she 
had not a very clear idea of what Anna was 
talking about; it was one of the ingratiating 
little kindnesses that did no good, she supposed. 

Once or twice she seemed to make an effort. 
She came down smiling to breakfast, talked 
rapidly, professed a tremendous appetite. She 
gave her programme for the day, a good sharp 
walk, an hour or two at her embroidery frame, 
and — yes — she must really go and visit some of 
her poor people. Christmas was near — they 
would be expecting her. 

But the flame died down almost instantly; 
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the programme for the day was never carried 
out. Before noon she had fallen back into her 
state of apathy. 

Mr. Kays was very anxious about his sister. 
She obstinately refused to see a doctor. 

" I am not seriously ill," she said. " I am not 
feeling very strong at present, and for that reason 
I do not go out much. But there is nothing to 
require a doctor." 

" You sit up till all hours of the night. You 
don't eat You've grown very much thinner. 
If you would let a doctor see you, and give you 
a tonic " 

" I have never been in the habit of calling in a 
doctor for every trifle, and if you bring one here 
I shall certainly refuse to see him. To-day I feel 
much better." 

That was her constant plea, whenever she 
was urged to have advice, that she was feeling 
better — stronger than she had felt for days. 

Her only interest seemed to be in Lindley. 
She had always been kind to the boy, and now she 
showed him marked favour. She liked to have 
him in her sitting-room with her. 

" Bring your work here in the evening," she 
said. "You can have my writing-table. That 
will be quieter and pleasanter for you than working 
in the dining-room." 

At first Lindley was delighted with the high 
privilege. He sat at the table, and his aunt sat 
in one of the easy-chairs with her back to him. 
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There was always a book on the reading-desk 
before her, and the pages were never turned 
She rarely spoke. Lindley would hear nothing 
but the flap of the pages of his big dictionary as 
he turned them over, or the quick-ticking clock 
on the mantel-piece furiously fussing out the 
time. Then suddenly Aunt Emmeline would 
speak, and Lindley would jump. Yet it would 
only be some question, not in itself terrifying, 
the thing that had floated up on her troubled sea 
of thought What degree did Mr. Doran take? 
Had Lindley managed to sell his butterfly- 
collecting apparatus yet ? Was it Latin he was 
working at? Would he like to be a doctor? 

"But I must not interrupt your work," she 
always said, as soon as he had answered her. 

And then one night, just before the end of 
term, Aunt Emmeline frightened Lindley badly. 
It was an indefinite horror; he could hardly 
explain why it gripped him so. But it was 
urgently necessary to tell somebody, and he 
thought it best to tell his father. 

By getting up earlier than usual next morn- 
ing, Lindley managed to find his father alone 
before breakfast. 

"I want to tell you something, father. Did 
you know that Aunt Emmeline talks ? " 

" Of course she does. What do you mean ? " 

" Not like ordinary talking to people who are 
there." 

" You mean that she talks to herself? Well, 
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persons who are much alone do sometimes form 
that habit" 

"Not quite that. It was like this. I was 
working in her room last night as usual, and I 
heard a whisper. It wasn't to me ; she'd got her 
back turned to me and was looking at the sofa, 
where, of course, there was nobody. She went 
on and on, and the whisper got louder and 
louder, till it was like ordinary talk." 

" Do you remember what she said ? " 

" Yes ; she said, ' Of course, I know now that 
you never wrote the letter. But it took me in 
completely. There cannot be a doubt that you 
have your enemies.' And there was a lot more." 

" Can you remember any more ? " 

" She said that she had got her enemies too, 
and that if she went two steps down the street 
she was followed and watched. The rest was 
about dress. She flung her head back and 
laughed. After a time she stopped talking. She 
was asleep when the gong went for supper; I 
had to waken her." 

" And you let a little thing like that frighten 
you?" 

" I did rather," Lindley admitted. 

" It's nothing at all— nothing. We've all got 
queer ways of some kind or another." 

"Ought I to have told you?" 

"Certainly, quite right there. You did not 
know that it might not be something serious." 

Mr. Kays fetched the doctor directly after 
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breakfast, without consulting his sister. It was 
not, he thought, a case for punctiliousness. 

" Dr. Henner's come to have a talk with you," 
he said, as he opened her sitting-room door. 
" Simply to reassure me, you know." 

"I fear Fm an intruder," said the young 
doctor, smiling, "but your brother is naturally 
a nervous man. If you could spare me a minute 
or two " 

"Charmed," said Aunt Emmeline. "But I 
fear it is a waste of time for you." 

"Well, doctor, TU see you later," said Mr. 
Kays, backing out of the room, and pleased that 
this surprise visit had been taken so well. 

The doctor remained with Aunt Emmeline for 
nearly an hour. He saw Mr. Kays in the dining- 
room afterwards. 

" It is a mental case," said Dr. Henner. " She 
has been playing the normal woman while Fve 
been with her, and IVe not been able to get at 
much. So far as I can tell, there is melancholia, 
and it seems, from what you tell me, that there are 
delusions. But I could find no trace of delusion 
just now. I look on it as a serious case, and I 
think she should see a specialist. Get her up to 
London, and let her see Davney Brown." 

" She should go at once ? " 

" I think so ; she should certainly leave Haxteth 
at once, and she should not return for some time 
to come. She needs to be under observation. 
Does she know anything of the medical 
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world? Would she know what Sir Davney's 
line is?" 

''Oh no! 1 doubt even if she knows his 
name." 

"Well, I wouldn't let her know that he's a 
mental specialist. You'd better not tell her it's a 
mental case at all. Tell her that she is much run 
down — she is. I'll send her something to help 
her appetite ; it won't do any harm." 

The doctor had several further questions to 
put to Mr. Kays, and a few details to arrange. 

'' You think she will recover ? " 

" I hope so ; you see, it is not quite certain 
that she has delusions at all. She may merely 
have imagined a scene and acted it, as it were, 
knowing that it was imaginary. But, of course, 
I don't like her saying that she was watched and 
followed; there are several points I don't like. 
We must hear what Davney Brown says, and 
hope for the best." 

Dr. Henner went off to telegraph to Sir 
Davney for an appointment, and afterwards to 
attend a plain, straightforward case of scarlet 
fever. He was a young general practitioner, 
had no experience of mentals, and did not like 
them. 

" Well," said Mr. Kays cheerfully to his sister, 
" the doctor says you are very much run down, 
and we are to pack you off at once. You'll go 
up to London to-morrow, and see Sir Davney 
Brown the day after; then he will probably 
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send you o£f to the sea, but we must hear what 
he says." 

To his surprise, Emmeline made no objection 
whatever. She seemed in better spirits than 
usual. She said that the doctor seemed a most 
pleasant young man. 

"And since you and he have made up your 
minds that I am ill, I suppose I must do my best 
to act up to it." 

. On one point she was inclined to be obstinate. 
She wished to travel alone ; Mr. Kays wished to 
go with her, but she would not go — that was all 
about it Finally, she agreed to let Walter 
accompany her. There was something in her 
face that Mr. Kays did not like ; he hardly knew 
what it was at the time ; later he remembered it 
as an expression of furtive cunning. 

Late that evening a servant saw her coming 
from Lindley's room ; she was coming stealthily 
like a cat. There was a shawl over her arm, and 
she seemed to be holding something under the 
shawl. When she saw the servant she straight- 
ened herself up, stopped and spoke. She had 
been to say good night to Master Lindley, but he 
was asleep; she had been careful not to wake 
him. The servant thought it queer. 

Next Sunday, after the early prayer-meeting, 
as Mr. Kays and his family were at breakfast, a 
telegram was brought to him. It was from 
Walter in London, and ran: — "The worst has 
happened; come at once." Mr. Kays told Anna 
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and Lindley he feared Aunt Emmeline was 
worse. He did not show them the telegram, 
and, for the only time in his life, he travelled on 
Sunday. He expected to find his sister a raving 
madwoman. 

He found her dead. She had poisoned her- 
self with cyanide of potassium on Saturday 
night, in her room at the hotel. She left a scrap 
of paper on the dressing-table, on which she 
had written: — "Never let Lindley know that I 
got the stuff from him. I had no choice. It 
was the only thing to do." 



CHAPTER X 
THE WILL 

AT the inquest, at which Dr. Henner attended 
to give evidence, the usual and only possible 
verdict was returned. Mr. Kays and Walter 
alone attended the funeral in a London cemetery, 
Anna and Lindley were told that Aunt Emmeline 
was dead, but it was years afterwards that they 
learnt that she had taken her life. There was 
nothing very sensational in the case, and the 
public was interested in a great murder trial; 
few of the London papers reported the inquest, 
and these gave it but a brief notice, and spelled 
the name Hays. Mr. Kays paid to have that 
mistake made, and Haxteth omitted. 

Haxteth had never known very much of the 
private life of the Kays family. Between the 
people who would not know them, and the people 
whom they would not know, they were left very 
much alone. Only a few knew Mr. Kays well 
enough to condole, and to add in a hushed and 
confidentialivoice — " And— er— what was it?" 

" She'd been ailing for months ; Dr. Henner 
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was attending her. He had sent her to London 
to see a specialist." 

^ The inquirer would imagine something of an 
internal character, and from motives of delicacy 
forbear to question further. 

" But nothing could be done ? " 

"Nothing." 

Mrs. Frampton, who was fond of knowing 
things, went up to Dr. Henner, and said point- 
blank, "What did Miss Kays die of?" 

Dr. Henner raised his eyebrows. "I am 
sorry to seem disobliging, Mrs. Frampton, but 
our rules are very strict, you know." 

"Oh, I see— professional etiquette. What a 
fuss ! " But she went home and told her husband 
that she intended to have Henner in future, 
because he looked clever and he didn't talk. And 
she did. She also said that as far as she could 
gather Miss Kays had died of cancer ; she had 
gone to London for the operation, but it was too 
late. 

It was just a case where it only needed a 
reasonable lie. Soon the interested portion of 
Haxteth had decided that Miss Kays had died of 
cancer. "A martyr to it for years," said the 
sympathetic. The report was brought to Mr. 
Kays ; he appeared to shuffle ; he did not contra- 
dict it He would sooner have been hanged than 
have told, under any circumstance whatever, a 
literal absolute lie, but he was a past-master in the 
art of deceiving people without telling the literal 
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absolute lie ; he was not bound to let the busy* 
bodies have it all their own way. There were, in 
fact, many occasions when there was no necessity 
to tell a lie ; but there was every necessity to 
suppress the facts. Mary Camp always believed 
that Miss Kays had died of cancer ; and it took a 
load off her conscience. 

Dear Theo— she had come to like him— had 
just got his chaplaincy, and had left England with 
his wife. They heard of Emmeline's death from 
Mary. " So it was all for the best," her letter ended. 

Lindley was sorry for his aunt's death, because 
she had been kind to him, and because it was 
right to be sorry. But he was more perplexed 
and frightened than sorry. So this was death ; 
suddenly some one was not seen any more ; and 
the rest wore black and opened the dead person's 
secret drawers, and jingled her keys, and read 
letters and burned them, and tidied up. He could 
not picture her in his own mind in hell or heaven, 
as from numberless teachings and book-illustra- 
tions he imagined them. But his conviction was 
strong that she knew what was going on, and was 
capable of anger. He also believed that she 
could speak, but it was difficult for her to speak ; 
the voice would be squeaky and jerky. He had a 
private terror of hearing it come suddenly out of 
a dark corner of a room in which he was alone. 
He believed that she might be anywhere, but that 
she had no choice as to where she was to be. 
There were powers driving her as a wind drives 
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a dead leaf. There was a risk always in opening 
the door of a dark room ; she might fall out on 
him with arms waving and her hair over her face, 
and her big black cloak would wrap all round 
him. Then he would die and go to hell. 

These thoughts would come to him when his 
mind was astray and dreaming at a church 
service. When he should have been praying for 
our bishops and curates, and all congregations 
committed to their charge, he was imploring God 
fervently to keep Aunt Emmeline away from him, 
and promising in return to do much better at 
school. He could think of nothing else to promise ; 
it was what his earthly father was always 
worrying him about. Not to a soul would he 
breathe one word of his torturing terrors. He 
suspected them of being wicked, and he was 
quite sure that he would be accused of cowardice. 
He had been accused of cowardice once or twice, 
and it had the same effect on him as his thrashing 
from the headmaster; the feeling that it was 
unendurable, and that he would. kill himself at 
once. 

The gloom hung heavily on the house. Mr. 
Kays lengthened the morning and evening 
prayers, and attendance at a Wednesday evening 
service became compulsory. He felt that in the 
suicide of his sister God had punished him. He 
had failed to win her from ritualistic errors ; it 
might be that he himself had been wanting in 
fervour, that he had been too slack in the 
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religious education of his children. He grew 
more severe. Laughter and amusements were 
discouraged. Work and religion; religion and 
work— all else displeased him. Lindley's happiest 
time used to be when he found his sister Anna 
alone. She was courageous and independent, 
capable even of telling her father, with respect, 
that on some points she did not agree with him. 
She cheered Lindley up, and told him this kind^ 
of thing could not last. 

Suddenly Lindley found that he was held in 
marked disfavour. Whatever he did it dis- 
pleased his father. Walter avoided speaking to 
him, or spoke with a kind of savage contempt ; 
as it will be seen, at this time he hated Lindley. 

" Do you know what's the matter ? " Lindley 
asked Anna. 

"Not quite. I think it's something about 
Aunt Emmeline's will. I heard them talking the 
other night ; they both seemed angry about it." 

"I don't know anything about the will. I 
swear I have been doing the very best I can, 
and it's all no good. Father and Walter are 
always down on me. Every day and all day it's 
the same. I hate this damned life! I hate it! 
I wish they'd kill me and finish with it." 

''Lindley!" It was his father calling him. 
" Go down to my office ; I wish to speak to 
you." His father joined him there. " Sit down," 
he said, "and don't fidget with your feet; you 
know that I dislike it. The cupboard in your 
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room has been cleaned out, and that poison 
bottle of yours has got broken. It had to be 
destroyed— done away with." 

He got through these sentences rapidly; it 
was necessary, in obedience to Emmeline's last 
injunctions, to account for the cyanide bottle. 

" It doesn't matter a bit," said Lindley. " I've 
given up that kind of thing, you know." 

"Very well. There is a more important 
matter that I have to speak about. I have to tell 
you Aunt Emmeline by will has left her money, 
which, as at present invested, yields about two 
hundred and twenty pounds a year, in trust to 
you. The trustees named are Mr. Benson, her 
solicitor, Mr. Price, his partner, and myself. I 
was never consulted, but I have consented to act." 

All this was Greek to Lindley. 

"It is specified that you are to leave the 
Grammar School immediately, and to go to a public 
school. From there you are to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge, as I personally may decide. While 
you are at the University the trustees are em- 
powered to exceed the two hundred and twenty 
pounds a year ; in fact, it is directed that while 
in residence at the University you are to receive 
three hundred pounds a year. The instructions 
to the trustees are very full — perhaps un- 
necessarily full. You understand what I am 
saying to you ? " 

" I don't think I do quite, father. Well, what 
is it I've done wrong ? " 
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'' Nothing. At least nothing that we're talking 
about now." 

'' I didn't know," said downcast Lindley, with 
wholly unconscious satire. "You said you 
wanted to speak to me, you know." 

Mr. Kays looked at his son narrowly. The 
boy did not look well. Moreover, he was 
obviously in earnest Mr. Kays had a twinge 
of conscience. He adopted his rare and lighter 
manner. 

" Come, come, it's not quite as bad as all that, 
Lindley. Of course, all little boys need correc- 
tion now and again." 

Lindley stared pensively at the pattern of the 
linoleum. 

" If you always talked like that, father, I don't 
know that I should mind the actual punishments 
much. It's — well, it's rather beastly feeling 
everybody hates you— except Anna, of course." 

" Nobody hates you. It's absurd ; in fact, it's 
wicked to talk like that. However it may seem 
to you, I have only thought of your good — of 
your soul's good especially." 

And the tragedy of it was that this was 
absolutely true. This man who had crushed 
Lindley's soul, who had given him the idea that 
God was a tradesman in eternal bliss, and, more- 
over, a dishonest tradesman with an eccentric 
passion for getting little boys into pinewood 
pews to hear a chinless curate say that he " once 
knew a little gee-url " — this same man had really 
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and honestly done it all for Lindley's soul's good 
especially. 

(Long afterwards Lindley recognized this, 
and had never a hard thought of his father.) 

"And now about this will," said Mr. Kays, 
cheerfully. 'TU try and explain it, and you 
must ask me anything you like." 

Gradually Lindley grasped at the facts. He 
was to go away to school (He was thankful for 
that) He would afterwards go to a University. 
It was all to be paid for out of Aunt Emmeline's 
money, in accordance with her directions. His 
father and Mr. Benson and Mr. Price would take 
care of the money, and pay it out as it was 
wanted. When he was twenty-one he would 
have the control of the money himself. 

"In fact, Lindley, you are being given a 
chance in life that I never had, nor your elder 
brother either. I must tell you that this dis- 
position of her money by Aunt Emmeline was 
totally unexpected by Walter and myself It 
seems to me to be an unjust will, and I fear 
that Walter bitterly resents it He is older than 
you are, he always showed Aunt Emmeline 
every consideration, and he sees no reason why 
you should have been favoured in this way. 
Neither he nor I expect much from this scheme 
to take you put of the class to which you belong. 
I fear you are too idle and too changeable to 
make any real use of the advantages given you. 
As to what I myself had proper reason to expect 
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from your aunt, I will say nothing. I will only 
repeat that the will is unjust and unwise; in 
fact, I cannot believe that your poor aunt was 
quite herself when she made it." 

" It's not my fault," said Lindley. " I didn't 
know anything about it. I don't want to take 
everything, especially if you and Walter think 
I ought not. Let's divide it." 

" Impossible. I could, if I liked, render her 
scheme inoperative, and prevent the money from 
coming to you. But in that alternative the 
money is left out of the family altogether, and 
goes to a cause of which I most strongly dis- 
approve. No, I do not blame you, and I respect 
the dead ; but it is my duty to tell you that this 
is an unjust will, and I tell you so because it is 
also my duty to repair the injustice. I have 
altered my own will in consequence, and at my 
death you will have little or nothing to expect. 
My own property will be divided between 
Walter and Anna." 

" I'm glad of that," said Lindley. '' If you tell 
Walter that, perhaps he'll stop— I mean there 
won't be so much to be angry about. Anna 
wouldn't mind, anyhow. And it's not my fault, 
is it?" 

"No, it is not. I have said so to Walter. 
Now run away and think very seriously of this 
new kind of life that is coming to you; re- 
member that it has responsibilities as well as 
advantages, and that one day you will have to 
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account for the talent that has been entrusted 
to you. And pray, my boy, for guidance, and 
that you may be kept from temptation." 

Lindley went back to Anna and talked it over 
with her; she rejoiced at his good fortune, but 
was sorry that he would now be so much away 
from her. 

" It's just possible I may go away too," she 
said, wrinkling her pretty forehead. " We'll see 
how things go on." 

After prayers that night Mr. Kays said, "I 
think, Walter, I will smoke a cigar before going 
to bed. I have not smoked at all these last few 
weeks, and I believe it would be good for me. 
Perhaps you would join me. Anna, you might 
get out the whisky and some soda-water." 

When Anna and Lindley had gone to bed, 
fjather and son talked over the will together. 

" If I'm to say what I think," said Walter, " I 
think poor Aunt Emmeline was not in her right 
mind when she made that will, and that it might 
be upset. It was made the day after she'd re- 
ceived that great shock, the breaking-ofF of her 
engagement. I didn't say much, but she struck 
me as very queer. We know from Lindley that 
she afterwards had delusions. And we know 
how she died. It is a mad will. Lindley, with 
his character, will do no good with the money ; 
it will be the ruin of him. He wants careful 
looking after. At Cambridge or Oxford he will 
be independent — and as lazy as he likes— and 
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he*ll learn nothing except to despise the rest 
of us." 

" I hope not. I think you're too hard on 
Lindley. She knew Forth had recommended 
that Lindley should be sent to a University, and 
mentioned it to Benson and Price. They are 
convinced that she was perfectly sane when she 
made the will, and they do not think it is an un- 
reasonable will. They say it was natural that 
she should have a favourite nephew ; and that, as 
he showed particular promise, she should give 
him every chance. I do not think myself that 
we could upset the will, and it would mean a lot 
of scandal about the death. I could not hear of 
it. Do you think it is pleasant for me to be told 
that either I shall bring up my own son in a way 
that some other person directs, or that this 
family money shall go out of the family, and go 
to a society which practically exists for Romaniz- 
ing the Church of England ? No. I am worse 
treated than you are, Walter. The injustice to 
you will be repaired one day." 

"Yes, I know that, father." 

They sat in silence for a few moments, and 
then talked of business matters till their cigars 
were finished. 

Upstairs, Lindley lay awake still, excited 
about the future, and feeling a little like the 
prisoner who sees the gates open for him. 
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CHAPTER I 
SCHOOL 

SO Lindley went into a new world — a world 
where the ideals, the beliefs, the mode of 
life, the manners were all different. He was 
young and adaptive, and, with very few blunders, 
managed to fit himself to the life of a public 
school. 

It seemed to him at first that some of the 
boys were absolute devils, delighting in insolent 
cruelty ; but before the end of a term he found 
that it was not very difficult for him to manage 
these devils, and even to change their hostility 
into admiration. He liked popularity, and took 
immense trouble to win good opinions that his 
sober judgment did not really value. At cricket 
and football he was never of the least use, and 
both games bored and annoyed him ; but he won 
all possible swimming prizes, was considered an 
expert in the gymnasium, and (this was much to 
the point) was a dangerously good boxer. He 
had some eccentricities which amused other boys, 
and gave them something funny to talk about. 

They tended towards his popularity, and he was 
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not guiltless of occasionally assuming an eccen- 
tricity intentionally. He was, for instance, as a 
rule, quite well-behaved, and not rebellious under 
authority, but every now and then he would 
permit himself some monumental piece of im- 
pertinence towards a master. If he executed 
this neatly and quietly and with effect, and if it 
became the subject of talk in the school-house, 
he bore with equanimity the severe punishments 
which invariably followed. His masters were 
rather puzzled about him. At times he seemed 
brilliant and full of promise. At other times 
they came up against the densest stupidity. At 
all times he was very lazy. 

Before a year was over Lindley Kays noted, 
without puzzling much to find the reasons, that 
he loved school, and that he hated his home more 
and more. He particularly detested his brother 
Walter. Walter still resented bitterly the un- 
merited favour that had been shown to Lindley. 
He was fond of telling Lindley that he supposed 
that by now he would be too proud to know 
him. He supposed he ought to touch his hat to 
Lindley when they met. There was much more 
of this kind of satire, which nauseated, but did not 
wound. Lindley permitted himself in revenge a 
few words on the subject of Walter's personal 
appearance. They were well -chosen words, 
distinctly rude and long-remembered. When 
Lindley was home for the holidays the brothers 
kept apart as much as possible. Lindley was 
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glad when one Easter he was unable to go home. 
Walter's scarlet-fever and the fear of infection 
kept Lindley back at the school-house. Two 
other boys, whose parents in India, were also 
at the school-house for the holidays. There 
was no work to do, and but little supervision. 
Mr. Kays, firm in his belief that it must be a 
great deprivation to Lindley not to come home 
for the holidays, had been particularly generous 
in the matter of pocket-money. Lindley thought 
of various mad things to do, and did them. He 
looked back upon this period afterwards as quite 
one of the happy times of life. 

In spite of his idleness he found his way in due 
course up into the sixth. He was made a prefect 
now, and had a study to himself. So far religion 
had provided either the active torture or the 
passive boredom of his life. Now he read 
Greek Testament with the headmaster, studied 
readings, heard comments and explanations. 
But Lindley could not accept the explanations. 
He found that St. Paul quoted from the Old 
Testament inaccurately, and even dishonestly, 
and that he was to regard the result as 
inspired work, written by the hand of God. 
A little volume of Shelley's prose writings fell 
into his hands, and the somewhat crude diatribes 
impressed him. "Eleven millions of men, 
women, and children, have been killed in battle, 
butchered in their sleep, burned to death at 
public festivals of sacrifice, poisoned, tortured, 
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assassinated, and pillaged in the spirit of the 
Religion of Peace, and for the glory of the most 
merciful God" — he would quote that passage. 
But he quoted with discretion; he would have 
been regarded as an outcast by many of the boys, 
had they discovered that he did not believe. But 
there were one or two who agreed with him on 
the futility of attempting to excuse the most 
abominable treachery and cruelty by the plea 
that we must not judge the morality of a past 
age by the standard of our own time. At the 
time of his confirmation he was an atheist by 
day, and sometimes an ardent and frightened 
worshipper by night. He said nothing of all 
this at home. Walter he considered as too big a 
fool to understand, and he had too much regard 
for Anna and his father to wish to distress them. 
So in the holidays he went through the old 
religious mill every Sunday as usual, only it had 
lost its power to bruise him. 

In the year before he left school two important 
changes took place at his home. The first was 
the marriage of Walter to a domestic servant, a 
girl of florid beauty, unpleasant, cunning and 
naturally vulgar heart. Mr. Kays, firm in his 
belief that we are all equal in the sight of God, 
did his best to accept the situation ; he concealed 
as far as possible, even from himself, the fact 
that he loathed his new daughter, and thought 
that Walter was behaving like an obstinate ass. 
Anna was as good-natured as ever, but not to 
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the point of foolishness. The idea had occurred 
to her before that a day would be likely to come 
when she would wish to leave home, and she 
had her independence already prepared. She 
was qualified to act as a teacher of cookery, a 
subject in which she was deeply interested. She 
now put it to her father that Henrietta, Walter's 
wife, would expect to be mistress in the house, 
and that it was better she should go. A post 
had been offered her; it was fairly well paid, 
and she would enjoy the work. Mr. Kays some- 
what reluctantly consented. 

''These are great changes," he said. "The 
house will no longer be the same. I could 
almost wish that Walter had decided to take a 
small house for himself; but the question of 
expense comes in, of course, as well as the near- 
ness to the business. He and you will be better 
off* when Tm gone, and I dare say I shall not 
keep you long. Meantime I think you're right. 
I should have liked you to stop, but I can see 
that it wouldn't work." 

Anna presented silver salt-cellars, remained 
for the wedding ceremony, and even went so far 
as to salute Henrietta's blushing cheek with a 
sisterly kiss in the vestry afterwards. But a 
few days afterwards Anna left home. Lindley 
generally knew within a few moments of seeing 
anybody whether he was going to like them or 
not. He detested Henrietta on sight. After a 
brief honeymoon in some horrible watering-place. 
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Walter brought back his wife to live with him 
at his father's house in the High Street. Mrs. 
Walter Kays took up the housekeeping which 
Anna had now given over, and did it badly enough. 
Like all servants who become mistresses, she 
was tyrannical and unreasonable. 

The next event was the death of Mr. Kays, 
which occurred rather suddenly in the spring, 
a few months after his son's marriage. Lindley 
was telegraphed for from school, and went through 
the next few days and attended the funeral in a 
kind of dream, sometimes reproaching himself 
that he was not more sorry, sometimes thinking 
that on the whole this was not much of a world, 
and his father was well out of it Walter's 
vehement grief rather disgusted Lindley, though 
he reproached himself that he had so little 
sympathy and feeling as to be disgusted. But 
months later, while Walter was cheerfully whist- 
ling over his business and planning the altera- 
tions that he would make now that he could at 
last get his own way, Lindley was thinking of 
his father and puzzling over the eternal problem. 
His father left the value of a mourning ring to 
Lindley, the remainder of his property to be 
divided equally between Walter and Anna. When 
the. division had taken place, Anna came up to 
London and took a small flat there. Once or 
twice Anna and Lindley spent their holidays 
together in Paris. 

Lindley lost many things and forgot many 
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things. Amongst others he lost the leather case 
with Sonya's letter in it, but he never forgot 
Sonya He wondered what she would look like 
now— if they would ever meet again, and if she 
would remember him. 

This did not prevent him at the age of 
eighteen from meeting clandestinely the daughter 
of a dissenting minister living at a village near 
the school, and from various other ignoble flirta- 
tions. Ignoble was the word he chose for them 
himself at times. His conscience, always a 
nuisance to him, would tell him that he did not 
love the daughter of the dissenting minister, and 
that there was nothing but the attraction of a 
pretty face and a little flattery to his own vanity. 
It was not too serious an affair, and it ended 
without catastrophe when he left for Cambridge. 

It was considered likely that he would take a 
good scholarship, and not impossible that it would 
be very good. Yet it was not any great surprise 
when he failed three or four times in succession. 
He had always been erratic. Hardly any mistake 
was quite impossible for him. To keep his hand 
in he tried at one of the smaller colleges, St. 
Cecilia's, though he had no intention of going 
there. Most of the papers that he sent in were 
wretched, but in an unseen paper he had rendered 
a passage of Propertius neatly and prettily into 
English verse, and his Latin prose was really a 
brilliant piece of work. A scholarship was 
awarded him, and he hesitated. He went round 
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the old court of St. Cecilia's and was charmed 
with it. Price, one of the trustees under his 
aunt's will, had been a Cecilian. He decided to 
accept his lot, and entered at St. Cecilia's. 

It is in his second long vacation and in his 
room in the old court of St. Cecilia's that we 
resume his history. 



CHAPTER II 
EXTREME YOUTH 

MARCUS OWEN, a somewhat square and 
stolid man, believed to have great chances 
in the Mathematical Tripos, had been dining in 
Lindley's rooms, and had reached the point when 
Lindley produced the cigars. The cigar-box had 
a polished surface. The cigars themselves were 
of abnormal size, and each was wrapped 
separately in silver foil. They bore an air of 
great expense. 

" What do you pay for these penny whiffs ? " 
said Owen, as he leisurely undressed one of the 
cigars. 

'' It ain't so much a question of what I pay 
for them as what I owe for them. You know 
the rule — if you can't pay for what you've had, 
you've got to buy something else to keep the 
beggars quiet. As a matter of sober fact, I believe 
I owe five pounds ten shillings for that "box." 

" Well," said Marcus, " when they've got their 
overcoats and sashes off they are not an absolutely 
impossible smoke." 

" Thanks awfully," said Lindley, 
133 
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"But," Marcus continued, "it's my duty while 
I smoke this to tell you that you are an ex- 
travagant, lazy, good-for-nothing aristocrat, and 
will come to a bad end." 

Lindley laughed. He had grown into a tall 
young man, well set up, and not ill-looking, but 
for his almost habitual expression of grim dis- 
content. It vanished when anything amused him. 

" As to the aristocrat," he said, " I think I've 
told you my noble pedigree before. As for my 
way of living, all the early part of my life was 
stunted, and so now I am spreading myself I 
don't admit the laziness at all." 

" Don't you, my son ? Well, what have you 
done to-day ? " 

"To start with, I read the sacred lessons in 
the holy chapel, as I believe you heard, and I 
only hope that the impressive and beautiful way 
in which I read them made some effect on your 
hardened heart. Coming out of chapel the dean 
asked me why it was that when the lesson began 
at verse eight, and had a clear run without a 
check to verse seventy-two, I always made the 
blunder of beginning at verse one and shutting 
off steam at verse eight" 

" And those were his exact words ? " 

"Words to that effect. The dear old man 
went on to say that he knew the reading of 
lessons in chapel was something of an ordeal 
to some men, and that it made them nervous, 
and this would account for the mistakes, but 
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that I must exercise great care in future. FU 
say this for the good old man, that if he ever 
does rag you about anything he always finds you 
a better lie by way of excuse than you could 
have thought of yourself " 

"Did you hear what he said to Astley the 
other day ? " 

" I don't think so. Go ahead." 

" Astley was getting off chapel on the line of 
conscientious scruples. The dean sent for him, 
and they got up to their necks in a theological 
discussion. Finally, Astley played what he con- 
sidered to be the ace of trumps by asking what 
would become of the souls of those who died 
without ever having heard of Christianity ? The 
dean walked up and down his carpet for a 
moment, thinking it over. 'Well, Mr. Astley,' 
he said, ' I am thankful to say that I am not he 
who will have to settle these things.' That's 
rather sweet, I think." 

"Yes," said Lindley, "the spectacle of the 
Dean of St. Cecilia's offering up humble and 
hearty thanks that he is not the Almighty is far 
from unpleasing." 

" But to come back to the point — what work 
did you do this morning ? " 

" Well," Lindley said, "after chapel I completed 
a toilet which had in its original form been, by 
the necessities of the case, somewhat abbreviated. 
Then I went round to breakfast with Welgrave. 
Know him ? Welgrave, of King's." 
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"No. Another rotter, like yourself, I sup- 
pose ? " 

"Another earnest seeker after truth. After 
breakfast we talked over the universe and one 
or two other things, and then I got a novel of his 
and read on the backs. And the novel was such 
consummate rot that I fell asleep, just at the 
point when I should normally have been going 
to my coach. This afternoon Welgrave and I 
went up to Byron's and bathed. That's pretty 
strenuous exercise for a hot afternoon. A lazy 
man wouldn't have done it. Then I read Mai- 
lock's ' New Republic,' which is an everlasting 
joy, and then Marcus Owen, supposed by himself 
to be a future Senior Wrangler, came in and 
shared my modest repast, and made offensive 
remarks about me and my cigars and everything 
that is mine." 

"It's all very well to put it that way," said 
Marcus Owen ; " but, speaking seriously, you're 
making an awful fool of yourself, and it's a pity 
you can't be brought to. see it. You've got a 
certain amount of untamed, run-to-seed clever- 
ness, and you might do something with it, but 
you won't. You got a first in your first Mays 
and a second in your second Mays." 

" True," said Lindley, " and I shall get a third 
in my Tripos, and all will end happily." 

"I believe you might get a first even now, 
if you'd only set to and do some work. 
Then what are you going to do with yourself 
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afterwards? What's your profession going to 
be?" 

" Damned if I know," said Lindley. 

"I thought not. You and your set sit and 
gas about the hereafter and sex problems and the 
New Democracy and other pleasant subjects 
about which you know nothing, and probably 
never will know anything, and you let your 
practical chances slide. Take Haming, for 
instance ; he's the son of a poor parson who, you 
may bet, makes some sacrifice to send him here. 
YouVe made him nearly as extravagant and 
idle as yourself, and he hasn't got your abilities. 
He's over head in debt, and he'll probably come 
no end of a cropper, and he may thank you 
for it." 

''And," said Lindley, ''as I observed in chapel 
this morning, here endeth the first lesson. Look 
here, Marcus, there is a certain amount of truth 
in what you say; but what can! do about Haming ? 
I have told him much the same kind of thing 
that you've told me, but I'm not his nursemaid. 
I can't be always looking after him." 

"Advice against extravagance and laziness 
wouldn't have much weight coming from you in 
any case." 

" I suppose not. When I wish to be regarded 
as a stained-glass saint I'll say so. As for 
myself and my own future, what's the use of 
making definite plans? I suppose, even after 
I've paid my debts, I shall have enough to live 
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on in a way, as long as an all-merciful Providence 
keeps me from the heinous sin of matrimony. I 
don't quite know where my tastes and abilities lie. 
Fd like to write, of course, but I don't know how 
to start. Then there's another point — what does 
it all matter? What can it all matter? We are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, and forgotten 
the day after. Get what fun you can while it 
lasts— that's the right philosophy." 

Marcus rose to his full height, which was 
considerable, stretched himself, and surveyed 
Lindley with good-humoured contempt. 

" Don't you ever get sick of the cynicism of 
extreme youth ? " he asked. 

" It's not that. When I was kept in strictly 
at home and made to work hard and pray 
hard and live lowly, I thought I wanted a 
whole lot of things, and principally the exact 
opposite of what I'd got. Well, I've escaped ; 
I've got what I wanted. If I'd ever thought 
as a boy that my present way of life would 
ever have been possible to me, I should 
have gone mad with joy. And now it's a 
solemn fact the whole thing has lost its savour. 
One drinks too much, smokes too much, spends 
too much, and makes love on every possible 
opportunity, and there's nothing in it, and if I 
don't give it up and turn to really solid work it's 
because I can't see that there is anything in that 
either. What do our little academic distinctions 
matter when we get out in the world ? Where 
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are the Senior Wranglers and Senior Classics of 
yesterday? A chap will come up and tell me 
that Smith is going to be tried at full-back, or 
that fifty clerks have gone to glory in a suburban 
railway smash, just as if the two things were of 
equal importance. No, I'm wrong ; he'll probably 
forget to mention theclerks at all, and, worst of 
all, I'm not at all certain that the two things are 
not of equal importance, or, rather, of no import- 
ance at all." 

"Is this the bad influence of Fitzgerald's 
Omar on the unformed intelligence, or is it 
merely indigestion ? It's skittles, anyhow. You 
speak from inexperience. Once you get mixed up 
in the serious affairs of life, you won't ask yourself 
whether they matter, and you won't have much 
patience with the people who tell you they don't. 
This superior and pessimistic attitude means 
pretty nearly always the same thing — ignorance 
and laziness trying to flatter and excuse them- 
selves." 

" No, I'm not flattering myself," said Lindley. 
" You believe that you take a high mathematical 
degree, and will end as a happy married house- 
master in a public school, and it'll quite satisfy 
you. I haven't got the qualities for anything 
like so distinguished a career, and even if I had, 
it would not satisfy me in the least. I am greedy, 
I want more, I want to do something of my own, 
something special. I am absolutely convinced 
that I never shall. What you're pleased to call 
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my youthful pessimism is simply the disgust of 
mediocrity at beholding its own face in the 
glass." 

" Well," said Marcus, " Tve no more time for 
this nicely phrased insanity. I must be off to 
my toil. And if you'd do the same, and do it 
regularly, you would change your view of life." 

When Marcus had gone, Lindley paced the 
room with his hands in his pockets. He had the 
uncomfortable feeling that Marcus was the better 
man — a man who might go much further than 
his present ambitions. Suppose that, after all, it 
were best to take short views of life and do the 
thing that came to hand ? He sat down at his 
writing-table, irresolute, and then rose and turned 
to his piano. He began to play Chopin from 
memory— -a nocturne that he had heard first at 
a provincial ballad concert in his childhood. 
Halfway through it he stopped and rose im- 
patiently. Here again was the same curse of 
mediocrity. He played well enough; with a 
few years of study and practice he might be 
up to professional form, but he would never be 
a great composer nor even a great pianist. A 
whistle underneath his window broke in on his 
thoughts. He walked to the window and leaned 
out. A rather drawling voice came up from the 
court below. 

" Hullo ! Are you alone ? " 

"That you, Jimmy? Yes, Tm alone and at 
work. Go thou and do likewise." 
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"That won't do. I heard the piano. You 
might come over to me for a bit." 

" Not I ! You can come up here if you like. 
I rather wanted to see you." 

James Haming came up. He looked good- 
natured and weak. He wore his hair very short 
and his collars very high. 

"Just been talking about you, Jimmy. 
Marcus considers you're going to the devil, and 
that Fm shoving behind, and I'm inclined to 
agree with him." 

" What rot ! Still, Marcus is a good old sort 
— a bit serious. What was that thing you were 
playing ? " 

" Nothing." 

Jimmy took a cigar and stretched himself 
on the couch. 

"It sounded to me rather decent. Do it 
again, won't you ? " 

Lindley went back to the piano. For a 
moment or two he amused himself with modulat- 
ing from one key to another. 

" That ain't it," called Jimmy from the couch. 

Lindley once more began to play the nocturne, 
and this time he played it through to the end. 
A melody like a fragrance has clear associations. 
As he played, Lindley saw in the eye of memory 
the solicitor's wife breaking down over the 
pathos of a stupid ballad because her baby had 
died a short time before He saw the look of fat 
approbation on his brother's face and his sister's 
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kindly and intelligent eyes. And lastly he saw 
the little girl whom everybody petted — the little 
girl with the gipsy beauty, who came towards 
him, looking as though she was going to speak. 
The music stopped. 

" That ain't bad, you know," said Jimmy, who 
was heartily ashamed of a genuine love of music. 
Lindley made no answer. "Here, wake up," 
Jimmy went on. "What the devil are you 
dreaming about ? " 

" Nothing," said Lindley. He rose from the 
piano and yawned. " On the whole," he said, " I 
think I rather wish I was dead." 

Haming laughed. 



CHAPTER III 
EMERGING 

LINDLEY'S career at Cambridge ended very 
much as had been expected. He knew 
much less of classics when he went in for his 
Tripos than he had done when he first went up. 
On the other hand, he had more power of using 
his knowledge. In the examination itself, fortune 
was with him. He happened to have read several 
passages in the unseen papers, and had time to 
give his renderings a certain style. He just 
managed to squeeze into the second class. He 
had a certain amount of debts, but they did not 
trouble him. In a few months he would have 
entire control of the money which had been left 
him by his aunt, and then these could be wiped 
out. He had determined to live in London, and 
the question had been raised whether he should 
not join his sister Aiina at her flat He was fond 
of her, and it was for this reason that he was 
reluctant to accept this scheme. He knew that 
he wished to live in a way of which, in many 
respects, Anna would disapprove. She had 
shown some slight signs of emancipation; but 
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she still went to church twice every Sunday. 
He was afraid, too, that she would look upon his 
attempts at writing as little better than an excuse 
for laziness. It was probably a case where they 
would agree better if they lived separately. 

Anna, of her own action, cut the knot. 
After a very brief engagement she married 
Hubert Garston, a partner in Garston and Co., 
a ship-building firm. Garston was a young man 
of smart appearance and sporting tastes, as good- 
humoured as Anna herself, modest and level- 
headed. Lindley had expected to dislike him. 
He somewhat resented the sudden change in his 
sister. Neither he nor anybody nor anything 
in the world, except Hubert, appeared to her to 
matter in the very least. But the two met, and 
Lindley was conquered. He admitted to Anna 
that he had been prejudiced, but that his judg- 
ment was now entirely favourable. 

"You poor idiot!" said Anna without acri- 
mony, but quite seriously. 

The marriage took place in London, and 
Walter and his wife came up for it. Walter in 
a carefully chosen white satin necktie, varied 
between aggressive cordiality and stage fright. 
It seemed to Lindley curious and difficult to 
realize that this man should be his brother, and 
that, beyond their parentage, they should have 
nothing whatever in common between them. 
Henrietta, his wife, acting under advice, was very 
suppressed. 
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While Anna was away on her honeymoon, 
Lindley occupied her little flat. There were still 
two months to run before her tenancy of it 
ended. Lindley had some thoughts of taking it 
on altogether, but gave that up. There was 
a note of another individuality, and that a femi- 
nine individuality, about its colour and arrange- 
ments ; he felt it almost as a restriction on his 
freedom. He wanted to be himself in his own 
place. The bookshelves surprised him a little. 
He had always regarded Anna as a creature of 
the simplest tastes, satisfied with household 
matters. That she should give lectures on 
cookery had seemed to him almost inevitable, if 
she were to lecture at all ; but the bookcase in 
her flat showed him that she had a wider culture 
than he suspected. Cookery, he found, was an 
exact science; it appeared, moreover, that his 
sister read Heine in the original German, and 
Dante in the original Italian. Lindley, who knew 
no living languages but English and hotel French, 
respected this. He respected her, too, for not 
having told him about it. He himself felt that 
under similar circumstances he would have 
bragged. He saw himself, in a flash, writing a 
letter with this sentence in it: "Am reading 
Dante in the evenings now, translations really 
give one no idea." 

Here for a month or two he decided to look 
about him and make up his mind. He had now 
attained his majority, and his business affairs 
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were in his own hands. He had to arrange for 
the payment of the Cambridge debts. He had 
also to find a way of life, and a place in which to 
live it. The debts he left over until he could 
have an opportunity of consulting with his 
brother-in-law. Benson and Price would have 
advised him, of course, but he was a little ashamed 
of letting that estimable firm know that he had 
exceeded an allowance that was really quite 
sufficient. As for his way of life, he meant to take 
up some special line of study. Now that work of 
this kind was no longer his duty, he could quite 
imagine that it might become one of his pleasures. 
The suggestions of Anna's bookshelves had been 
fruitful. He would write, too, for the magazines, 
if the magazines would have him, and he had 
ideas for a novel besides. He was conscious that 
he was not very precise in his own mind as to what 
he wished to study, or what he wished to write. 
So, too, with the rooms that he was going to take. 
Sometimes he saw them sombre and interesting 
in one of the old inns, but his next flash ot 
imagination added an elaborately fitted bath- 
room, the electric light, and all modern improve- 
ments. "The trouble with me," said he to 
Haming, dolefully, one evening, " is that I want 
everything, more or less." 

Haming had gone down in the world ; he had 
left Cambridge without taking a degree, and it 
needed a prolonged struggle with the scholastic 
agents before he could even obtain the post of 
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undermost master in a small private school at 
Ealing. He was poor, and his credit was gone. He 
was embarked on a profession that offered no hope 
and no possibilities. He had to walk in procession 
with the boys to church on Sunday, was only 
permitted to smoke in the strictest seclusion after 
their bedtime, and was generally required to be 
an ensample of the godly life. It was some 
merit to him that he could take it smiling. On 
his rare evenings of liberty he would sometimes 
come up to town to see Lindley, and drink his 
whisky, and hear his complaints. 

Lindley began to study London, and the more 
he studied the more he saw that it was without 
charm. The vulgarity of its rich and the suffering 
of its poor and the satisfaction of its middle 
classes seemed to him to be all equally depressing. 
He wrote one or two essays of a sociological 
nature on the subject, wherein he discovered 
several things that had been discovered before, 
and expressed them heavily, in phrases which 
did not need to be used again. He sent these off 
to an editor, enclosing a stamped and addressed 
envelope, of which the editor duly availed himself. 
When they came back he showed them to Haming, 
and Haming stumbled upon an acute observation. 
'* I can read your letters all right," he said, " but 
I can't read this sort of rot." Lindley was 
annoyedj but he had the justice to reflect that 
there was a reason for this. He went on writing, 
and found to his surprise that it is practice which 
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gives originality. One's first tendencies are 
imitative. 

Anna and her husband spent some time in 
London on their return from Paris. Anna's 
books and furniture were packed up and sent off, 
and Lindley achieved no greater feat of originality 
than to remove from her flat to another in the 
neighbourhood of the British Museum. His 
brother-in-law gave him good advice as to the 
realizing of certain investments, and his Cam- 
bridge debts were paid off". At Number 17, Selby 
Mansions, with his own books and his own 
furniture around him, he felt definitely at home. 
It did not always satisfy him. There were times 
when he felt that he should have taken a villa by 
an Italian lake, or a cottage in Devonshire. But 
he was less restless than he had been so far ; he 
spent less time now on wandering about or 
making pleasures. He was delighted to find that 
those first cynical essays of his own disgusted 
him, and to feel quite sure that he could do 
better. One morning he found among the letters 
on his breakfast table, one which bore the 
stamped address of the English Review. He 
had sent an article there a few days before, a 
political squib of rather a fantastic character. It 
was obvious from its size that this envelope 
did not contain the article; possibly it was a 
letter of acceptance. He opened it and read as 
follows : — 
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** Dear Sir, 

" The editor desires me to say that if you 
should find it convenient to call here on Friday 
next, at eleven o'clock, he would be pleased to 
see you. 

" Faithfully yours, 

" F. R Smith, Secretary.'' 

Lindley was exultant Here at last was a 
beginning. He wrote to Mr. Smith to say that 
he would call at the hour stated, and spent the 
rest of the day in dreams and speculations, his 
mind wandering from every other subject to 
imaginations of his future, now dreary visions of 
garrets and starvation, and now resplendent with 
all that fame and wealth could bestow. 

He was at the office of the English Review 
at five minutes to eleven, dressed beyond reproach, 
and vaguely nervous. It was ten minutes past 
eleven before the editor could see him. 



CHAPTER IV 
DORAN 

THE editorial room was filled with a haze of 
tobacco-smoke. A big man in a shabby 
tweed suit, with a pipe in one hand, stood with 
his back to the fire. He had grey hair and a face 
that indicated strength of individuality. He held 
out his hand to Lindley, with a smile. 

"How do you do, Kays?" he said. "And 
rU bet you don't remember me." 

"Give me time," said Lindley. I know the 
voice — no, it's no good, I've not got it." 

" A long time ago, up at Haxteth, it was your 
misfortune to be compelled to learn a little Latin 
grammar, and it was my misfortune on one 
occasion to teach it to you." 

" Then," said Lindley, " you were the greater 
sufferer. But -I should have hardly thought that 
you could have been Mr. Lidgett. You must 
have changed very much." 

" Lidgett ? Oh, God forbid ! Excuse me, but 
it's a bit of a shock for any one to be taken for 
Lidgett, who, by an all-merciful Providence has 
been spared that disgrace. No, I am not Lidgett, 
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neither am I Forth, your ingenious headmaster. 
My name's Doran. But, after all, why should 
you remember? You went away to a public 
school, and forgot all about us." 

" No," said Lindley, " I remember now. You 
took the form I was in one day." 

" I did, and I prophesied at the time that 
you might possibly take a scholarship one day. 
Some years ago I saw in the papers that you 
had fulfilled my prophesy, and thought about 
writing to congratulate you, but I can't write 
letters." 

" I heard that you had left the Haxteth school, 
but I did not know that you wrote. I always 
supposed you had taken a headmastership some- 
where." 

" I am proud to say that I have none of the 
qualities that make a good headmaster. No, I 
always scribbled, even in the days when I was 
teaching. One thing led to another. Anyway, 
here I am, and here I have been for the last 
three years. However, to come to the subject of 
discussion " He picked up Lindley's manu- 
script from a pile on the table. " So you do this 
kind of thing?" he said. 

"It would be no good to deny it," said 
Lindley. 

" Well, now, I wanted to ask you about that. 
(Sit down, won't you ? You'll find some cigarettes 
in that box.) I was going to say, how are you 
doing this? Are you filling in the intervals of 
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some other profession ? Are you depending on 
it for a livelihood? Is this an occasional freak, 
or do you suffer from a confirmed habit ? " 

" At present," said Lindley, " I am trying to 
learn to write. I am not actually dependent upon 
it ; an aunt of mine left me some money— enough 
to live upon ; but I have no other profession, 
and I should be very glad if I could make money 
by it in the end." 

Doran turned over the pages of Lindley's 
manuscript meditatively. 

" This is light," he said, " and spirited. You 
have a certain touch. It won't do for us, of 
course ; but that needn't discourage you." 

" I was afraid it wasn't good enough," said 
Lindley. 

"It's not that exactly either," said Doran; 
"the writing is good enough, if that were all, 
but there's a want of judgment. You go too 
far ; you imply things about public men of good 
character that you've really got no business to 
imply. It might have been effective in the time 
of the Regency, but it would not be effective 
now, except that it might make serious trouble 
for you. Then, again, you don't really know 
anything about politics. You've simply used the 
stock of the newspapers. You bring me no 
novelty, in fact or in comment. I must strongly 
advise you to give up political writing for the 
present, until your education has gone a little 
further. But I'll give you a book to review if 
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you like, and you can try your hand at a middle 
— ^you know, one of those social articles in the 
middle of the paper." 

"This is really most awfully kind of you," 
said Lindley. 

"Not at all," said Doran. "Fm glad you 
mentioned it, because it gives me a chance to 
tell you never to expect any kindness from me 
at all in my present capacity. If your review is 
not well done, it won't go in. If your middle 
isn't brilliant, I shan't take it. To act in any 
other way would be to act dishonestly. Now 
I've got to turn you out, because I've letters to 
finish before lunch, but I want to see you again. 
Look here, have you any engagement for to- 
night?" 

" None. I have very few engagements." 

"Well, come and help me through a rather 
tiresome evening. I've got to speak at a debate 
at a woman's club. We will dine together first 
— not at a woman's club, but at the Granville. 
Seven o'clock, I'm afraid. It's beastly early, but 
there's this appalling debate afterwards. I was 
a fool to have let myself in for it. But Sarah 
Lockett — she's the president— is a good sort, and 
she seemed keen about it. Or, if you like, come 
to dinner, and I'll let you off the debate." 

" Not at all," said Lindley. " I'll have both 
the dinner and the debate, please. Thanks, very 
much." 

There were other things that he had wished 
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to say to Doran, but he now found himself 
shaking hands with him, and a moment later 
he was outside the door. Doran was a busy 
man, and had brought the art of dismissal to 
perfection. 
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CHAPTER V 
SONYA 

THE cab pulled up at the house of the Eliot 
Club, in Hanover Square. Doran regret- 
fully abandoned his cigar, and the two men 
passed into the hall. A short and plump lady, 
in a black evening dress, rushed at Doran and 
shook him warmly by the hand. She was a 
woman of forty, of great vivacity, and with a 
curiously childish and happy-go-lucky manner 
about her. 

" This is awfully good of you," she said im- 
petuously; "and you're actually punctual. I 
ought to have asked you to have dined here 
first, but I forgot all about it, and the dinners 
here are rather crocky, anyhow. Oh, I say, 
who do you think is opposing you? It's Mrs. 
Wilson." 

"Ah," said Doran, slowly. "And what is 
Mrs. Wilson like ? Does she hurt ? " 

" Not a bit ; but she tries. The figure of a 
sylph and the soul of a batter pudding." 

" I have brought a friend of mine, to keep 
155 
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me in countenance," said Doran. "This, Mrs. 
Lockett, is Mr. Kays." 

" How do you do ? " said Mrs. Lockett " We 
are always so glad when men come to these 
debates. Are you interested ? " 

" Fm afraid," said Lindley, " that I don*t even 
know the subject of the debate at present." 

" Oh 1 Well, we*re talking about ourselves — 
much as usual. We are a queer lot, some of us, 
but we are doing a deal of good, or we think 
we are. I am the president, and Fm about the 
queerest of the lot. They only made me presi- 
dent because otherwise a perfect cat would have 
got it. But come on in, won't you ? " 

There was a good deal of courteous applause 
as, followed by Lindley, the president and the 
editor of the English Review entered the room. 
The president took her place in the chair, with 
a low table in front of her. Doran and Lindley 
sat on her left, and on her right the secretary 
and Mrs. Wilson. Doran was hurriedly pre- 
sented to Mrs. Wilson, and then the business 
of the evening began. It was purely formal 
business at first; a spectacled secretary read 
minutes, while Mrs. Wilson, a neat little woman 
with very yellow hair, glanced nervously over 
her notes. Lindley had time to look at the 
people gathered before him in the body of 
the room. They were nearly all women, and 
the few men present looked distinctly frightened 
and submissive. Some were in evening dress 
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and some were not, and the dress marked various 
shades of opinion. Lindley noted what he 
supposed was an ugly, short-haired boy in an 
excessively negligent attitude and a mouse- 
coloured velveteen smoking suit. As the boy 
changed his place, Lindley observed that it was 
not a boy, and wore a skirt. Later in the even- 
ing he asked who she was, and Sarah Lockett 
told him. 

"We have to have that sort here, but it's 
pretty silly. Only the women who think men 
are pigs and should be abolished ever try to 
dress and to act exactly like them." 

The president read out a carefully worded 
motion, briefly to the effect that London was 
wanting in civilization, and behind the times. 

Doran began with the calm of a practised 
speaker, explaining the point of view he proposed 
to take. As he went on he grew more and more 
eager; for the moment he thought of nothing 
but making this pack of women see what he saw. 
He had his facts and figures ready, and no notes 
of any kind to aid his memory. The argument 
was clear and solid. Lindley recalled the lesson 
in Latin grammar that he had had from him 
many years before. He had been as vehement 
then. Doran concluded with a description of a 
possible London, and sat down perspiring. It 
had been well done, and was received with 
enthusiasm. 

He awoke as much enthusiasm many times 
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and many years afterwards in the House of 
Commons, and the enthusiasm gave him no 
more satisfaction then than now. He had to do 
everything that was to be done as well as he 
could, whether he were teaching boys the oratio 
obliqua, or talking to a woman's club, or inflict- 
ing serious injury on the Government. He 
would have been miserable otherwise. But he 
had no respect for a popular verdict. 

Mrs. Wilson was nervous, vindictive, and in 
great trouble with her notes. There were long 
pauses, except when she got on to some passage 
which she had committed by heart, and had not 
yet forgotten, and then she spoke too quickly. 
There were a few insignificant points, laboriously 
made. When she seemed to be in the middle of 
her speech she came to a sudden stop, smiled 
nervously, said that she thought that was all she 
had to say, and sat down in a very bad temper 
that she had not acquitted herself better. A 
few other speakers followed, at long intervals, 
and only after strenuous encouragement from 
the president. Their mediocrity surprised 
Lindley, for this was a club associated with 
woman's advance, with higher education, and 
with the establishment of her rights. But, after 
all, the desire to advance is a matter of tempera- 
ment, and mediocrity is a matter of intellect, or 
the want of it. 

Lindley's mind wandered. He did not notice 
at present the dearth of speakers and the 
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prolonged silence. Doran touched him on the 
arm. 

" The president wants you to say something. 
Do, if you can." 

Lindley had spoken frequently at his college 
debating society and at the Union. He was not 
nervous, and at Cambridge rather a high opinion 
had been formed of his abilities in this way. He 
had no conviction on the subject either way, and 
cared very little about it But the opposition 
was having so much the worst of it that he rose 
to support them. He pleaded that the trouble 
was that London was far too civilized, and that a 
return to absolute barbarism would be very 
desirable. His speech was brilliant, easy, full of 
epigram, and obviously insincere. He ended 
inevitably with a quotation from Omar. He had 
amused this rather dull crowd, and they showed 
their gratitude. 

There was a moment's pause, and then, right 
away at the further end of the room, Sonya 
Fielding stood up. And Lindley recognized her. 
Indeed, the face had changed very little ; it still 
had something of the expression of a child. Its 
even tone suggested to him an old ivory, 
magically endued with life. Her features were 
slightly irregular, and of a type that Burne-Jones 
might have painted. Dressed in silver and grey 
she looked like a princess from some far-away 
country. She did not make a speech ; she said 
quietly one or two things that had come into her 
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head. She did not believe in the modern pagan. 
If he had to go back to the days of Omar he 
would be very sorry. He wanted the licence of 
barbarism and the electric light of civilization, 
and he could not have both. London was bad 
enough, but — and here she grew earnest — that 
was no reason for going back. It had been 
worse, and it would be better. 

" Everything gets better, if you only stick to 
it, and don't give up hope." 

A girl sitting near her laughed, and Sonya 
smiled responsively. She had a fascinating 
smile. 

" I don*t put these things very well," she said, 
"but you know what I mean. To say that we 
had better go back to barbarism is to be like the 
sulky baby, who, when he is told that he mayn't 
have cake, says he won't have any tea at all, and 
lies on his back and kicks." 

And then the whole house laughed. It was not 
because her words were brilliantly witty, for, it is 
needless to say, they were not, but because her 
words, her manner, and her appearance together 
gave one an impression of delicious naivete. It 
was easy to see that she was a very popular 
person in the club, and very much admired, and 
only laughed at in the purest friendliness. Six 
girls tried to talk to her at once when she sat 
down. 

Lindley's mind had wandered far away from 
the debate. Votes were taken, and he neither 
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knew nor cared what the result was. The club 
gave Doran a large majority. Then everybody 
stood up, and Mrs. Lockett came over to Doran 
and Lindley. 

" I say," she said, " I do wish you would both 
be kind enough to come over and have supper at 
my little flat. It'll be extremely informal, and 
probably there'll be nothing to eat, but that 
doesn't matter. Sonya Fielding will be there, of 
course, and Harry said he would look in; and 
then I shall have a better chance to thank you 
for helping us." 

Both men accepted, and disclaimed any thank- 
worthy merits. Lindley was annoyed that he 
expressed himself rather clumsily ; he could not 
keep his mind away from Sonya His eyes 
involuntarily strayed towards her. Perhaps 
Mrs. Lockett noticed it. 

"But come along, both of you," she said, 
" we must find Sonya" 

She was in the middle of an admiring group 
at the further end of the room, at one moment 
laughing and talking carelessly, and at the next 
serious and deep in thought. Doran shook 
hands with her with careless cordiality. Then, 
as Mrs. Lockett brought Lindley forward, she 
held out her hand 

"But we don't want to be introduced," she 
said, "do we?" 

" It is too good of you to have remembered 
me," said Lindley. 

M 
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"But I do, perfectly." Then she turned to 
Mrs. Lockett. "You know, Sarah, Mr. Kays 
and I spent part of our extreme childhood 
together." 

" What a nuisance ! " said Mrs. Lockett, frankly. 
" You will want to be talking over old times all 
the evening, which will be frightfully interesting 
to you, and no end of a bore to everybody else." 
Then turning to Lindley, who looked rather 
staggered. "You don't mind my being quite 
frank, do you? I am always like that, and it 
stands in my way terribly. Til tell you what 
you might do. You might take Miss Fielding on 
to the flat, and exhaust the reminiscences of 
childhood by the way. Then you*ll be quite 
nice people by the time we want you again." 

Sonya did not speak to Lindley again until he 
was putting her into the hansom. 

"Where shall I tell the man to drive?" he 
asked. 

Sonya meditated for a moment, and smiled. 
'* Anywhere you like," she said. 

Lindley, as he got into the cab, called up 
" Mansion House " to the driver. 

Sonya laughed. "Why did you say that?" 
she said. 

" If I may be as frank as Mrs. Lockett, it was 
because the Mansion House is some distance 
away, and, when we got there, I thought there 
was some probability we might have to drive 
back again." 
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" Your cabs must cost you lots of money, if 
that's the way you take them ; but I don't think 
it'll do, because we meet so little that we shan't 
have enough reminiscences to last out the 
journey." 

"Yes," said Lindley, "we shall have more 
than enough ! " 

"Anyhow," said Sonya, "I think you might 
tell the man that, for the sake of variety, we 
should now like to drive to Steyne Gardens, 
South Kensington." 

" Certainly," said Lindley. He pushed up the 
trap and said gravely and distinctly, "For the 
sake of variety, we should now like to drive to 
Steyne Gardens, South Kensington." 

Then he and Sonya both laughed, and the 
cabman thought they were both slightly mad. 

"It is really too wonderful," said Lindley, 
"that you should have remembered me. We 
only met twice, and only spoke to one another 
once." 

" And did you give it up ? " Sonya asked, as if 
it had happened the day before. 

" Oh yes," said Lindley ; " I never collected 
again. It was just as well. I should never have 
made a man of science. I have grave doubts 
whether I shall ever make anything." 

" Those water-lilies lasted quite a long time: 
It was queer the way it happened, wasn't it ? " 

" Yes," said Lindley, " between the Hall and 
the High Street there is a great gulf fixed, 
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though I know you did not mean that. It was 
so strange — not that I so much wanted to meet 
you, and to speak to you, and to know you, but 
that you should have let me." 

"Let you? Why, I threw a stone at your 
hat. I was perfectly shameless. Tell me, what 
did you do after I had gone to Paris ? " 

Lindley told his story as briefly as possible, 
and Sonya listened to it with serious interest. 
Her look of whimsical humour had vanished for 
a time. 

"Then, so far," she said, "you haven't done 
very much good, have you ? " 

" None whatever, I should say," said Lindley. 

" Well, you must, you know. Ill help you, if 
you like. Tm splendid at helping other people, 
though I don't seem able to improve myself one 
bit." 

" For goodness' sake never try 1 " said Lindley, 
fervently. "As for your help, I believe you 
could make any man do anything." 

" If I could only think that ! " cried Sonya, 
earnestly. " There are particular reasons. Per- 
haps rU tell you all about it one day." 

" And may I hear any of your story ? " 

" There isn't much to tell. I travelled a good 
deal with mamma and Sarah. I think Sir Charles 
quarrelled with us, and forbade us the house, 
and was subsequently reconciled about twenty 
times. I was glad he was reconciled at the time 
mamma died, though I wouldn't go and live 
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there. That was when Sarah and I started this 
flat together." She shrugged her shoulders. " I 
don't believe you could be expected to forgive 
people whoVe injured other people, and I don't 
think Tve quite forgotten Sir Charles for the 
way he treated my mother. One day I may go 
back to him, but at present I avoid meeting him. 
At present Fve got Sarah Lockett, and she's the 
best and kindest and most unselfish woman in 
the world, and takes the greatest pains to prevent 
people from finding it out." 

"I liked her," said Lindley, "though she 
frightened me a bit." 

"She does, a little, at first," said Sonya 
" We disagree on heaps of points. She's social, 
and I'm individual. She works at clubs and 
societies without end, and runs institutions, and 
organizes movements. I never get beyond try- 
ing to do what I can for the people I know 
intimately. And please don't think that I've 
got a beautiful missionary spirit. I'm all wrong 
— Sarah says so." 

The cab had reached Steyne Gardens, and 
Lindley called out the number. The flat was on 
the first floor. Sonya flung down her cloak in 
the diminutive hall, and took Lindley into the 
big drawing-room. The room was furnished 
rather severely. The big piano at the end of it 
was used as a piano, and not as a sideboard for 
the exhibition of curios and photographs. There 
were sheets of music-paper on the writing-table. 
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and many volumes of books in the bookshelves. 
The whole room smelt faintly of violets. 

" Do you like this ? " Sonya asked. She was 
standing quite close to him, and looking at him 
curiously. 

"Yes," he said; "but, then, to-night I like 
everything." 

She turned slowly, as if to go up to the piano, 
and then turned quickly back again, holding out 
both her hands. 

" I'm so glad we've met again, Lindley," she 
said. For a moment he held her hands, quite 
unable to speak, and then released them. Then 
came the click of a latch-key, and Mrs. Lockett's 
laugh outside in the hall. 



CHAPTER VI 

POSSIBILITIES 

"IT TELL," said Sarah genially, "so youVe 
^V been discussing the days when you 
picked cowslips together, and he stole your 
skipping-rope." 

"These are base accusations," said Lindley, 
" and quite unfounded." 

"That's all right," said Sarah, "as long as 
you've finished with your reminiscences, and are 
prepared to talk about things that I can under- 
stand, I don't really much mind whether you 
sneaked her skipping-rope or, which is more 
probable, she stole your hoop." 

" I did nothing of the kind," said Sonya ; " I 
was merely a good influence in Mr. Kays' early 
life." 

An electric bell burred, and a quick rap 
sounded at the outer door. 

"All right," said Doran, "I'll let 'em in," and 
passed out into the hall. 

"You see," said Mrs. Lockett to Lindley, 
" we've got no servants at this time of night ; at 
least, they are all in bed. It's better so. It 
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makes things a bit of a picnic, but they'd all leave 
if they heard the kind of thing that Sonya says 
sometimes at supper, when she gets very much 
in earnest." 

Sonya had the prettiest blush, and her smile 
showed her little white teeth. 

" I never did," she said fervently. 

" What ! " exclaimed Sarah, " you never said 
that you were prepared to do the work of any 
reigning monarch for thirty shillings a week and 
your board ? " 

"It is an exaggeration," said Sonya "I 
admitted that afterwards, though. Besides, one 
thinks different things at different times. There 
are times when Tm quite sorry for monarchs 
and would like to help them." 

It was all said with a child-seriousness, with- 
out a trace of acting or affectation, and it was 
doubtless very foolish, but it was also rather 
bewitching. Lindley felt that he understood why 
Sonya*s few shy sentences at the club had been 
the success of the evening, and why that throng 
of girls gathered round her and worshipped. 
Doran came back into the room, accompanied by 
Mrs. Lockett's brother. He was a tall, gaunt, 
hungry-eyed man, not ill-looking, with a sallow 
complexion and a nervous mouth, nearly covered 
by a heavy black moustache. He was far quieter 
in manner than his sister. He shook hands with 
Sonya, and Mrs. Lockett presented Lindley 
Kays. 
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" This is my brother, Sir Henry Mariland" 

"Which," added Sonya, "is a much nicer 
name than Lockett." 

"Nonsense!" said Sarah. "There is more 
credit in what you've got by your own exertions 
than in what you were born to." 

"Did you exert yourself much?" asked 
Sonya. 

" You are a cat ! " said Sarah. " And let's all 
come into supper, shall we ? " 

She led the way, opening the door at the 
further end of the room. For a moment the 
room beyond looked dark and mysterious. In 
the middle of the darkness was a tiny blue flame, 
with a glimmer of metal about it that somehow 
suggested sorcery. Then Mrs. Lockett switched 
on the lights, and the blue flame was revealed 
as a commonplace spirit-lamp which was engaged 
in keeping the soup hot. The dining-room, like 
the drawing-room, was somewhat on the severe 
side. There was an entire absence of those 
"pretty feminine trifles" that do so much 
towards making most homes hideous. 

Lindley sat next to Sonya, and it was to her 
that he talked principally. Sir Henry seemed 
taciturn and a little bored. Doran and Mrs. 
Lockett were talking about Hyde Park. Sarah, 
being in the lightest of moods, gave an extremely 
realistic imitation of an uneducated preacher at 
the Marble Arch. Everybody laughed except 
her brother. 
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"Really, Sarah," he said, "you do the most 
extraordinary things." 

" I don't care," said Sarah. " Td sooner be a 
woman and do extraordinary things than be a 
man and do nothing." 

" If that's meant for me," said her brother, " it 
doesn't apply. I work like a dog when Tm down 
at Chinfold." 

"Oh yes," said Sarah; "you take a look round 
your stables, and you fine a few poachers, and 
you drop asleep after lunch, and you go to bed 
with the impression you've had a hard day of it" 

"Ah!" said Sir Henry, "one can't expect a 
cockney like you, Sarah, to understand all that 
there is to do in the country." 

As they were leaving, Mrs. Lockett said to 
Lindley — 

" I'm going to see you again, you know." 

" You might find out first," said Sonya, " if he 
wants to see you again." 

"There's something in that, "said Sir Henry. 

Lindley made the necessary protestations, and 
Sonya said that she did not believe them. 

Sir Henry remained behind when Doran and 
Lindley left. The two men walked together, in 
quest of a cab. Doran glanced at his watch. 

" Do you generally go to bed at twelve ? " he 
asked Lindley. 

" Never," said Lindley. 

" Then, if you like, I'll come round to your flat 
and have a look at the work you've been doing." 
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" Do," said Lindley. " It would be awfully 
good of you. Here's a hansom at last." 

" So you'd met Sonya Fielding before ? " said 
Doran. 

" Only once, by chance, when I was at school 
in Haxteth. You seem to know them well." 

" Yes," said Doran, " Fve known Sarah Lockett 
a long time, and she's a thoroughly good sort, in 
spite of her eccentricities. Likewise she's no 
mean musician. You must get her to play to 
you one of these days. What did you think of 
her brother ? " 

" Sir Henry ? I don't know that I noticed him 
very much. In fact, all I remember of him is that 
he said very little, and drank nothing but water." 

" Yes," said Doran. " Your observations were 
rather concentrated in one direction. Well, after 
all, those two women have got some sort of 
purpose in life ; they ain't fooling the time away 
entirely. I shouldn't like to swear that Sarah 
Lockett's philanthropy doesn't do as much harm 
as good, but she honestly does her best. As 
for Sonya, I'm afraid shd's going to make a very 
dangerous experiment." 

" What is that ? " asked Lindley eagerly. 

'* I have promised not to speak of it, and I 
don't want to speak of it ; I hate even thinking 
of it." 

At Lindley's rooms Doran mixed himself a 
whisky-and-soda, filled and lit his briar pipe, 
and established himself in a comfortable chair. 
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" Now, then," he said, " bring along your stuff 
and let's have a look at it I shan't take long 
over it. You can read a book or go to sleep 
till I've finished." 

He went through the little collection rapidly, 
never seeming to read the whole of any one 
thing, until he came to a little note-book. 

" That's very much in the rough," said Lindley, 
" and full of corrections ; in fact, it's little more 
than a scenario. I don't think you'll be able to 
make it out." 

" I'll have a shot at it," said Doran. 

He went through it to the end, and then 
turned back and went through it again. He put 
the book down, rose, and re-filled his pipe. So 
far he had made no comment of any kind. 

"What a fool you are, Kays!" he said 
solemnly. 

"In what particular way?" asked Lindley. 
" You mean the stuffs no good ? " 

" No, no ; nothing of the kind. You're a fool 
because, when you can naturally do one thing 
well, you give yourself any amount of trouble to 
do another. You can, apparently, construct a 
play which has new ideas in it, and you've got, 
goodness knows how, plenty of stage-craft, and 
your dialogue is simply ripping. Yet you want 
to waste your time writing middles for the 
English Review^ and reviewing books and little 
things of that kind." 

"Well," said Lindley, "I simply began the 
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play for fun. I never imagined there would be 
a chance of getting it acted. But I did think 
there was a chance of getting some of the other 
things printed." 

" Undoubtedly," said Doran, " it's much harder 
to get a play put on than it is to get an article 
accepted. That's true enough, my son. But the 
play may mean comparatively a fortune, and the 
other thing can't, at the very best, mean much 
more than the means of subsistence. Well, I 
know a man who wants a play, and it's my con- 
viction that he want's this play. Get it finished 
and typed out fairly and send it to me." 

" I will," said Lindley. " This is very good 
of you." 

" You can thank me," said Doran, " when I've 
done something. At present the play is no more 
than a possibility ; but you've got a chance." 

When Doran had gone, Lindley still sat think- 
ing. It had been rather a queer, perplexing 
night, and the subject which filled his mind was 
not his own play, but that dangerous experiment 
which, Doran had told him, Sonya was about to 
make. What on earth could it be ? 

And how sweet she was ! And how far, how 
very far away from him ! 



CHAPTER VII 
JIMMIE 

LINDLEY woke late next morning and in a bad 
temper. The morning showed the facts 
relentlessly. He was in love with Sonya, and he 
would never, by any possibility, be able to marry 
her. It would have been better if they had never 
met. He looked over the scenario of the play, 
and could see nothing in it, and could not imagine 
what Doran had seen in it. However, he 
supposed, since Sonya said so, that he ought to 
get to work and do something. The play was 
the nearest thing to hand. He sat down to it 
about mid-day, and got up from it at six that 
evening. Letters had been brought in to him, 
but he had taken no notice of them. He began 
opening them now, without any feeling of interest 
in them. The first was from Anna, brief and 
cheerful, except for the statement that she was 
afraid Walter was not doing very well. The 
next was a passionate appeal to Lindley Kays, 
Esquire, or present occupier, to buy coals at the 
present low prices. And the third, written in a 
sprawling feminine hand, ran as follows : — 
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" Dear Mr. Kays, 

"We are always at home on Sunday 
afternoon, and we generally make some music, 
and we shall be very glad to see you. Sonya 
says I did not thank you properly for helping us 
at the debate last night She's probably wrong, 
but rU thank you again." 

The signature was illegible, but it was not 
difficult to conjecture it. Lindley shook his head. 

" Not I ! " he said emphatically. He dined at 
a restaurant alone, and seriously wounded the 
feeling of a Swiss waiter. He was sick of 
theatres and of music-halls and of everything 
else, or so, at least for the moment, he was 
convinced. He had hardly got back to his rooms 
when the bell rang. His one servant being out, 
he answered the door himself, and was not 
altogether sorry to find Mr. James Haming there. 

" That you, Jimmie ? Good. Come along in. 
I was going to have got drunk all by myself, and 
now you can keep me company. But what have 
you done with those young suburban lambs that 
you're teaching Latin grammar to? This isn't 
your free night, is it ?" 

"All my nights are free now," said Jimmie. 
" The school's off*— chucked — done with. I came 
here to give you my news." 

Lindley, looking at him more closely, noticed 
that Jimmie was dressed in a complete suit of 
black, with a black necktie, and that he had even 
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gone so far as to have a narrow black border 
to his handkerchief. Jimmie's face, indicative 
of the sunniest good humour, was wildly out of 
keeping with his clothes. 

"I see you are in mourning," said Lindley. 
" Have you had any loss ? " 

" Yes," said Jimmie, cheerfully, " IVe lost an 
uncle— awfully fine old cock he was too, though 
I knew next to nothing of him. Still, as he's left 
me three thousand pounds, I thought I ought to 
get a proper rig-out in his honour. I went to 
the funeral too. That funeral service seems to 
take a. lot for granted My uncle was a rip, you 
know. I tried to imagine him as an angel, :and I 
couldn't do it" 

Lindley burst out laughing. 

"I say," said Jimmie, "there's nothing to 
laugh about in a thing of that kind Of course it 
does more or less make up for the loss, that I've 
been able to chuck that infernal box of small boys." 

" And what are you going to do with yourself 
now ? " asked Lindley. 

" I've talked it over with the governor, and 
we've settled it. I'm going back to Cambridge to 
get my degree." 

"Then," said Lindley, "you won't get your 
degree, and you'll do your level best to squander 
your three thousand." 

"You're wrong," said Jimmie, with great 
earnestness. "I'm going up to be a smug. I 
intend to be a smug, and I will be a smug. I've 
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bought special smug clothes, which would make 
any man go to his coach. The old days are 
done with." 

" I wouldn't like to bet on it," said Lindley. 

" You might bet every penny you'd got on it 
with the utmost safety. A new influence has 
come into my life." 

" Jimmie," said Lindley, "you're engaged." 

" I am," said Jimmie, quietly. 

" Poor girl ! " said Lindley. 

" So I think," said Jimmie. 

"Well, you sit there, and give me half a 
minute in which to get the whisky, then you 
shall tell me all about it." 

Jimmie did tell him all about it, and Lindley 
listened, outwardly sympathetic, inwardly raging. 
James Haming took one whisky, and no more, 
and left at half-past ten. His course of virtue 
had already begun. Lindley went back to his 
play, and worked until the small hours. His last 
act before going to bed was to burn Sarah 
Lockett's letter, and to hope fervently that she 
might forget the address. 

On Sunday morning Doran came to see him, 
went over the new work which had been done on 
the play, and approved of it. 

" Now then, Kays," he said, " we'll go and get 
some lunch at one of the beastly pot-houses in 
your neighbourhood, and later in the afternoon 
we might go and call on Sarah Locke tt." 

" That's all right," said Lindley, " so far as 
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lunch is concerned, and don't let me stop you 
making the journey to South Kensington ; but Fm 
not going myself, though she was good enough 
to write and say she was at home on Sundays." 

'* Why not ? " asked Doran. 

" It's too far away," said Lindley. This was, 
perhaps, the most futile lie he ever told. 

" What utter nonsense ! " said Doran. " I 
introduced you, and I'm responsible for you, and 
I'm not going to let you disgrace me by being so 
abominably uncivil. You must call this once. 
You can chuck it afterwards, of course, if you 
like. As for the distance, you may not have 
noticed it ; but there are hansoms in London. If 
we share a hansom, that becomes an economy. 
See what you save." 

So Lindley gave in, and changed his clothes 
and presented himself in all his glory at Mrs. 
Lockett's flat. Mrs. Lockett gave him one 
moment, and then introduced him to a gentleman 
whose name he did not catch, but who was fat 
and foreign. The rooms were crowded. Sonya 
gave him her hand as she went past with Sir 
Henry Mariland. The fat and foreign gentleman 
had got on to the question of food. Finding that 
Lindley knew little or nothing of the many 
varieties of German sausage, he proceeded to 
instruct him with great gravity and a raised fat 
forefinger. Of some varieties he spoke with 
ecstasy and upturned eyes, and of others with a 
lingering regret Lindley was not altogether 
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sorry when Mrs. Lockett took away the fat 
foreigner to the piano. 

But he was surprised. The man remained 
slightly grotesque to look at, but when he began 
to sing, one forgot all that. He had a fine 
tenor, and was an accomplished artist. He sang 
romantic words, set to beautiful music, with the 
utmost expression. It seemed almost impossible 
to reconcile such fine poetical feeling with so 
deep an interest in Metwurst. 

Lindley complimented the singer afterwards, 
and said that he thought how beautiful it had 
been. 

" Ah, my frient," said the fat man, " it would 
have been bedder, but I eat too much lonsh. It 
is always so — every day too much lonsh." 

Then, finding that Lindley really knew some- 
thing of music, the great man condescended to 
talk about it. 

And all the time Sonya kept away from him. 
It was absurd to excuse her on the grounds that 
she had so many other guests to attend to. She 
still remained with Sir Henry, and sat talking 
with him now, away in a distant corner of the 
room. Mrs. Lockett herself was playing now, 
and Lindley recognized that Doran had not 
exceeded the truth in saying she was no mean 
musician. Here, too, it seemed strange that a 
person of such unromantic appearance should 
have such splendid fervour and passion. If 
Lindley had not heard her play he would never 
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have credited her with it. He rose to go when 
she had finished, and blended his thanks with his 
farewell. For a moment he hesitated whether 
or not he should fight his way up to the corner 
where Sonya was sitting. At that moment 
Sonya looked up, beckoned to him with her 
eyes, and came towards him. 

" Tell me," she said, " are you very busy in 
the mornings ? Because, if not, I want you to 
do something for me." 

" I should be glad to do anything for you at 
any time," said Lindley. 

"Well, it's nothing very much. I want you 
to show me Kensington Gardens." 

It was said with perfect seriousness, and 
Lindley, on the verge of saying that she lived 
close to the gardens, and must have been through 
them hundreds of times, checked himself. 

" I should like to do that very much," he said. 

" To-morrow morning, then, about eleven. 
Good-bye." As she gave him her hand, she 
added, "Don't look too bewildered." 



CHAPTER VIII 

ABOUT SIR HENRY 

T^ORAN was one of the last to leave that 
afternoon. He knew many people there, 
and did his duty in talking to them; but he 
looked a bit worried. As he was leaving, a very 
old gentleman, upright and dressed with obvious 
care, touched him on the arm. 

" Going, Doran ? " he said. 

" Yes, Mr. Graves. I suppose one must either 
go or be thrown out about this time." 

"Well, now," said Graves, in a confidential 
voice, " are you doing anything ? Are you 
dining anywhere ? " 

Doran hoped he was dining somewhere, but 
could not pretend to say where. 

" Then," said Mr. Graves, " do be a good 
fellow, and come along to the club with me. 
I rather want to have a talk with you about our 
friends here." 

"Thanks," said Doran, "I should like that 
very much." 

Mr. Graves' brougham was waiting, and they 
got in. 
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'' Turned a bit chilly, hasn't it ? " said Doran. 

Graves paused before replying, and then said, 
"If there is a damneder madwoman in this world 
than Sarah Lockett, it is Sonya Fielding, and 
they're both as good as gold." 

" I know, of course, what you're thinking 
about," said Doran ; " but what can one do ? Sir 
Henry's her brother, you see, and it's a pretty 
delicate business. I'm an old friend, and I did 
venture on a hint or two to Sarah as to what 
my opinion was. You, a far older friend, have 
done the same, and I don't think either of us 
made any impression." 

"Didn't we?" said Mr. Graves, chuckling. 
"Sarah called me an impertinent old fool, any- 
how. But it is true that they're perfectly free, 
and have got all the legal lights, and are as 
obstinate as cast-iron mules. How did you think 
he was looking ? " 

" To be honest, I thought he was looking all 
right. A young friend of mine, whom I brought 
here, noticed at supper the other night that he 
drank nothing but water. I hadn't observed it 
myself." 

" If he drinks nothing but water, it's because 
he daren't. What an absolutely infernal business 
it is!" 

After dinner they came back to the subject 
again, still talking over the same three people — 
Sir Henry Mariland and Sarah Lockett and 
Sonya Fielding — and the only conclusion they 
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could come to was that Mr. Graves must risk 
a further remonstrance. 

" If only Providence would make her fall in 
love with somebody else," said Mr. Graves. 

" Ah ! " said Doran ; " and are you absolutely 
sure that that would make any difference ? " 

Mr. Graves thought it over a few moments, 
and then shook his old grey head. 

"No," he said, " I can't say that I am." 

Lindley was punctual in keeping his engage- 
ment on Monday morning. He found Sonya 
all ready, and waiting for him. In the next room 
he could hear Sarah Lockett and the fat foreign 
gentleman quarrelling violently. 

" You have sboiled it gombletely, gombletely. 
It vos a pudivul thing, and now " 

"Listen, you donkey!" shouted Sarah. "It 
wasn't grammatical — it wasn't possible — every- 
body would have laughed who knew anything 
about it. Now, like this " 

She broke off", and played a passage on the 
piano. 

" Oh, my Gott ! " groaned the big man. 

"Shall we leave them to fight it out?" 
said Sonya, laughing. "And where shall we 
go?" 

Lindley could not help a look of slight 
surprise. 

"Wasn't it to be Kensington Gardens?" he 
said. " That was what you suggested." 

"Yes, I did; but I don't dream of going there. 
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Tm tired of it. Let's go and be middle-class in 
Regent's Park." 

" That," said Lindley, " is an unnecessary 
downfall for you, and a hopeless ambition for 
me ; but we'll risk it. Now, I wonder " 

" Yes," said Sonya, " you wonder why I came 
up to you yesterday afternoon and asked you to 
show me Kensington Gardens. I rather wonder 
at it myself If you'll keep quiet, and think out 
some more smart things about social positions 
and rubbish of that kind. Til try to discover why 
I did it, and then I'll tell you the truth." 

There was a long pause. As the hansom 
sped on its way northward, Sonya seemed to 
be watching the buildings, or the people in the 
street, with vivacious interest, and had not in 
the least the air of one who tries to solve a 
problem. But suddenly she said — 

" In the first place you were very angry, and 
had nearly made up your mind to sulk off without 
saying good-bye to me." 

" How on earth could you know that ? " 

" How on earth could one miss it ? Then, 
again, it was a kind of test question. I'm not 
mean enough to do it intentionally, but I do it 
unconsciously. Asking the normal question you 
get the normal answer. But a question which 
sounds a little frantic brings out the true person- 
ality of the person who is talking to you. Is that 
nonsense ? " 

"Well," said Lindley, "it's very difficult." 
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"Also," said Sonya, "one's stupid sense of 
humour comes in. It amused me that a cockney 
living on the top of the gardens should ask to be 
shown them. Like most of one's little household 
jokes, it doesn't look brilliant under the micros- 
cope. And lastly, I did really want to talk to 
you, and I couldn't do it that afternoon." She 
gave a great sigh of relief " There," she said, 
"I've analyzed it right out, and discovered the 
exact motives, and I'm not quite certain whether 
it was worth while. But," she added, "there's 
quite a nice little shop in Regent's Park where 
one can buy toffee, and we'll go and get some." 

They dismissed their cab at the shop, and 
Lindley bought as he was bidden. Then, as 
Sonya said that she wished to eat her toffee 
without insolent ostentation or arousing the 
envy of the mob, they went by by-ways, and 
found two penny chairs, and a sufficient seclusion. 
Suddenly Sonya asked — 

" What do you think of Sir Henry Mariland ? " 

"This is becoming epidemic. Miss Fielding. 
Only the other day Doran asked me the same 
question." 

" Did he ? " said Sonya, eagerly. " What did 
he say ? What did he tell you ? " 

" He told me nothing. I think we got away 
from the subject, but I really forget As you 
know, I have hardly seen Sir Henry, and don't 
suppose I've exchanged a dozen words with him. 
How can I form an opinion ?" 
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'' You are too grown-up and cautious. When 
you were a little boy, you formed an opinion 
of a little girl to whom you had never even spoken 
at all. " 

" I did," said Lindley, " and it was quite right. 
But one cannot always do it. I should have said 
that Sir Henry was rather a silent and gloomy 
man, and I noticed that he was a water-drinker ; 
but it would not surprise me if people who knew 
him more intimately told me that in reality he 
was a gay chatter-box, and an habitual drunkard." 

Sonya perceptibly winced. "I know him 
intimately," she said, " and I can tell you that he 
is not." 

"But, of course," said Lindley, "you didn't 
for one moment imagine that I was speaking 
seriously, did you ? I noticed, too, that he was 
remarkably unlike his sister, Mrs. Locke tt." 

"Yes, that is so. She's devoted to him, and 
very angry that he won't do more. She wants 
him to go into Parliament, but he's a quiet man 
and loves the country. And now," she said, " tell 
me all about yourself" 

And they talked out themselves, without 
noticing how the time went, till Sonya heard a 
clock strike, and said that she was lost. It was 
one o'clock, and luncheon was at one, and she 
had promised to bring Lindley back for it. 
Sarah and the fat man would be raging horribly, 
for Sarah liked punctuality, and the fat man liked 
food. 
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As it happened, when a swift hansom had 
brought them back to South Kensington, they 
found Sarah and the fat man still quarrelling over 
the piano. "To bring a gombosition to you, 
Mrs. Lockett," the fat man was saying, "is to 
brage ze heart. You tink of noding but ze 
grammar, always ze grammar." They gazed at 
one another with expressions indicative of hatred 
and contempt. A few minutes later they were 
chatting amicably at the luncheon-table, and the 
fat man was giving satisfactory evidence that the 
alterations and repairs to his compositions had 
not affected his appetite. 



CHAPTER IX 
STRANGE ADVICE 

SIX months later, Lindley and Doran came out 
of the stage door of the Society Theatre at 
four one afternoon. 

"How do you think it went?" Lindley asked 
eagerly. 

" I only saw that last scene, and, of course, 
that didn't go at alL" 

"You can't imagine," said Lindley, "how 
damnably sick of it all I am. We've been at it 
pretty well continuously since eleven. I've heard 
my stuff repeated so often that I hardly know 
what I meant by it myself now. Everybody's in 
a bad temper, and I've had no lunch, and I shall 
be jolly glad when the thing's over, one way or 
the other. Still, it's a low-down trick to come 
grumbling to you like this. You got me my 
chance, and you know that I don't undervalue it, 
really." 

" Oh, I don't mind," said Doran ; " it's not un- 
natural that it should have got on your nerves a 
bit. By the way, were you at Mrs. Lockett's on 
Sunday?" 
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" I was," said Lindley. " You see, I can*t 
always get my own way as the tried and success- 
ful playwright can ; they all come up and advise 
me, and rotten advice it is mostly. In the end 
everybody has to do what Sefton wants." 

'' Yes," said Doran, '' that would be so. Have 
you missed a single Sunday at Mrs. Lockett's for 
the last three months ? " 

" I should think so — perhaps not. What on 
earth does it matter ? One must go somewhere." 

" All right — don't get savage. I perfectly 
understand. Six months ago the distance from 
your flat to South Kensington was too great to 
be traversed, but it has shrunk since. Look here, 
if you want to earn the blessings of old Graves, 
and of myself, do you know what you'll do ? " 

" I shan't stop going to Mrs. Lockett's just 
because you imagine " 

"Wait a minute, my son. What we should 
like you to do would be to run away with Sonya 
Fielding." 

Lindley stopped short and surveyed his 
friend anxiously. 

" Have you suddenly gone mad, Doran ? " he 
asked. 

"Not in the least. There are things you 
don't know, and have not been told, and ought to 
have been told. I've no right to tell them, but 
I've every right to use what I know in advising 
you. Fix up a special licence and run away with 
her. It would be best for her and best for you." 
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" But you won't tell me why ? " 

" I can*t. The reason's good enough. If you 
don't take my advice — and I can see how frantic 
it must sound — I give you my word that one day 
you'll be sorry for it." 

"This is rather astonishing," said Lindley, 
" there are a good many points to be considered, 
you know. I couldn't discuss Miss Fielding with 
anybody, even with you. You are taking a good 
deal for granted, as far as she is concerned." 

" True enough," said Doran. 

" And look at the difference in our positions," 
said Lindley. "Do you think Miss Fielding is 
the wife for a poor man ? " 

" I think her clever enough to adapt herself 
to any circumstances," said Doran. " And I will 
remind you that a successful dramatist ceases to 
be a poor man." 

"Right," said Lindley. "I'll remind you of 
this when the piece is damned and withdrawn. 
As for your advice, I'm afraid I can't listen to it. 
What on earth's all the mystery about Miss 
Fielding?" 

" You go there constantly, you squander your 
substance in riotous theatre-parties in order to 
entertain them. At times I can't make out how 
it is that you haven't seen and guessed for your- 
self. I admit they do it very well." 

" What is it they do very well ? Oh, this is 
too maddening ! Let's quit the subject. What's 
the good of talking about the impossible ? " 
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"Suppose," said Doran, "I took you to see 
old Graves, and he gave you exactly the same 
advice that I have done, would you take it ? If 
so, ru take you to him at once." 

"No," said Lindley. "Fve got the greatest 
respect and liking for old Graves— everybody 
has. The fact that he and you, both of whom 
are remarkably cautious men, should advise me 
to an act of madness, perplexes me, but it doesn't 
convince me. I will be perfectly frank with you ; 
if this piece of mine goes all right, I shall take 
my chance of doing the same thing in a better 
and more regular way, and even then I have no 
hopes." 

"Very well," said Doran, "FU say no more 
about it. I didn't expect that you'd take the 
advice, because you haven't the means to know 
how good it is. Never mind. Come and have 
a drink, and wash the dust of that infernal 
theatre from your throat." 

" That's not a bad idea," said Lindley ; " and 
my flat happens to be handy. Let's go on there." 

" Look here, Kays," said Doran, as he added a 
great deal of soda-water to a very little whisky. 
" Do you know if there are any other flats to let 
in this place ? " 

" None at present, I believe. There was one 
right at the top, but the porter told me yesterday 
it had been taken. Why ? What do millionaires, 
with suites of rooms in the Granville Hotel, want 
with flats in Bloomsbury ? " 
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"That's just the point," said Doran. "Fm 
not a millionaire, and the Granville's expensive. 
I don't know that I should mind that alone, for, 
after all, I've nobody but myself dependent on 
me, and I think it my duty to take the utmost 
care of him ; but I'm not really comfortable there. 
To live in a hotel makes one feel like a stranger 
and a sojourner. There's a want of permanence. 
Indirectly it makes one buy fewer books. Then 
there's too much change. As soon as a valet 
has learnt my ways the beggar goes. Either 
he get's sacked for being bad, or he get's pro- 
moted for being good. They don't seem to be 
able to hit on a man of just the right goodness 
or badness to remain in attendance on me, and 
I'm sick of it." 

" Well, what do you want ? " asked Lindley. 

"I want something permanent, and I want 
my own servants. This place is clean and quiet 
and well looked after. If there had been a flat 
to let there, I'd have taken it right away. As it 
is, you might as well let me have yours." 

'' Might— but shan't," said Lindley. 

" You're a selfish beggar," said Doran, reflec- 
tively. " By the way, what do you think of Lord 
Monneret, now you've met him in the flesh ? " 

"I hate his opinions," said Lindley. "I 
always have done. They are inherited and 
fossilized and useless to the point of dangerous- 
ness at the present day. The man himself is 
delightful." 
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" You think he's straight ? " 

"Why ask such a question? You know 
perfectly well that he is/' 

Doran smiled. "I was only thinking of 
that first article you sent me to the English 
Review f less than a year ago. In that, if I re- 
member rightly, you implied that Monneret " 

"Yes, I know, I know," said Lindley im- 
patiently. " I was a fool, and knew nothing and 
nobody. Fve pretty good reasons for believing 
Tm a fool stilL" 

" In some ways you are," said Doran. " You 
don*t always take good advice when it's given 
you, but you've put on a good deal in the way 
of experience since you came to town." 

"Thanks to you chiefly," said Lindley. 
" What about Melton's new book ? " 

"Sorry, but you can't have it," said Doran. 
"I'm going to review that myself. But you'll 
get another batch from the office this evening. 
I wish I could have got to that rehearsal earlier." 

" It was very good of you to come at all," said 
Lindley. " You saw the worst of it, anyhow." 

" Sefton get on your nerves at all ? " 

" Yes, at times. I get on his also. But he's 
not nearly so bad as some of them; he's in- 
telligent, and he works hard, and plays as if he 
meant it all the time. Some of the crowd get 
frightfully slack." 

" It's a new departure for him," said Doran. 
"I should say the piece depends principally 
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upon him, which, of course, is exactly what he 
wants and likes; but there's a risk the public 
mayn't like to see him doing anything but what 
they're accustomed to." 

" Yes," said Lindley, " I'd thought of that In 
moments of depression I don't care a damn 
either way. Anyhow, it's not long to wait now." 

Doran glanced at his watch. " I must be off," 
he said. " I'm due back at the office. Seriously, 
if you do hear of a flat to let in this place, I wish 
you'd let me know." 

" I will," said Lindley. " Perhaps I'll let you 
have mine, after all, when I get tired of it." 

When Doran had gone, Lindley sat down 
before the fire with his note-book in his hand. 
He had to alter three lines of dialogue. They 
were strong lines, and Iris Marsh was not strong 
enough to speak them properly. She made 
them ridiculous. They had to be altered in such 
a way that Iris Marsh would not suspect the 
motive of the operation ; otherwise that beautiful 
actress would have lost her temper. And they 
had to get the same effect, as nearly as possible, 
as the lines originally written. The alteration 
took him exactly one hour and a half Lindley 
flung down his note-book. He had in his pocket 
a letter from Jimmie Haming. It was rhapsodical 
on the subject of his engagement. "Lucky 
chap ! " said Lindley to himself His own case 
seemed miserable by contrast. He reflected on 
the extraordinary advice of Doran and old Graves. 
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The thing was ridiculous. Of late Sonya had 
seemed rather to avoid him— at any rate, to 
avoid being alone with him. She would not 
have listened for a moment. And if she had, 
any such mad scheme must injure her in the 
eyes of others — perhaps in her own eyes too. 
It was not to be thought of. 

And, as it was necessary to think of some- 
thing else, Lindley went round to the club and 
played pool extremely badly until dinner-time. 



CHAPTER X 
SUCCESS 

LINDLEY sat at his breakfast in his flat, with 
the Times newspaper before him. The 
critic of the Times quoted Aristotle, introduced 
algebraical formulae, used the most idiomatic 
French, and generally gave one the impression of 
a scholarly detachment. But he recorded the fact 
that the play had been extremely well received, 
prophesied a long run for it, and admitted that 
it deserved it better than some of the other 
successful plays at that time before the public 
He had a stack of other newspapers beside him, 
and in most of them he found the highest eulogy 
of Sefton, and even a few words of praise for the 
man who had invented the play. 

Sefton certainly had been splendid — Lindley 
admitted it to himself He had been so good 
that the public had for once forgiven him for not 
wearing a frock-coat and creased trousers. At 
the close of the piece the author was '' not in the 
house." But he was at the Savoy shortly after 
with Mrs. Lockett and Sonya and Doran and 
Iris Marsh. For a young dramatic author who 
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had really made a hit, he was remarkably quiet 
that night. He could not help thinking how much 
more bitter this gain would make another loss 
seem, if he did not lose. Doran chaffed him, and 
reminded him what the devil's darling sin was — 
an allusion that was lost on Sefton. But Sefton 
was very great. He brought the art of bragging 
with every appearance of modesty well-nigh to 
perfection. He took Lindley aside to say that 
he was not going to talk business that night, but 
that he hoped that Lindley would look round at 
the theatre on the following afternoon, and would 
make no future arrangements until he had seen 
him. Iris Marsh fell an instantaneous victim to 
Sonya, and Sonya did her best to admire the 
great beauty of the actress, and overlook her 
still greater stupidity. Mrs. Lockett was in the 
best and wildest of spirits, and talked loudly 
and impartially about everything to everybody. 
As Sonya said good-bye to Lindley, she had 
added, "And Fm awfully proud of you." 

The first interviewer called at 11 a.m. sharp, 
and left at 11.3 a.m. precisely. Lindley had a 
stack of novels on the table, which he had already 
been through, and he now began to review them. 
He wrote with great difficulty that morning, and 
was vexed to find that only used phrases and 
banal sentences would come into his head. It 
was as if the slovenly mediocrity of the work 
before him had infected him. He was not sorry 
when a visit from Doran interrupted him. 
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"I've only got a couple of minutes," said 
Doran ; " but I thought I'd look in to tell you 
to be careful with what you're doing with Sefton. 
He's a good chap enough, but naturally he's 
looking after himsel£ Don't tie yourself down 
more than you can help." 

"Yes," said Lindley. "Fd thought of that, 
and, as far as my work is concerned, I shan't 
tie myself down at alL It's always difficult for 
me to do what I've got to do. For instance, 
I'm making a filthy mess of this review for 
you." 

"It doesn't speak altogether badly for you," 
said Doran, "that the morning after you've 
had a considerable success, and one which must 
bring you a considerable amount of money, you 
can go back to your ordinary run of work as if 
nothing had happened." 

" That would be so," said Lindley ; " but un- 
fortunately, I thought so too, and that was my 
sole reason for doing it." 

"Well," said Doran cheerfully, "as I don't ' 
seem to be able to think of anything you haven't 
thought of before, and as I've got no time to be 
here at all, I'll take myself off. Go delicately 
with Sefton." 

When Lindley left Sefton that afternoon, the 
great actor-manager said, smilingly — 

" And yet there's a tradition that you authors 
are not business men, and don't know how to 
take care of yourselves." 
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" Ah ! " said Lindley ; " but then Tve inherited 
business instincts." 

As a matter of fact, Lindley had not forgotten 
how much he owed to Sefton, and the arrange- 
ment he had just made with him was generous, 
without being foolish. As he came out the 
theatre Lindley hesitated. He had half a mind 
to go to Mrs. Lockett's, but he thought it would 
look a little as if he were passing the hat round 
for further praise and congratulations. If he 
went to the club, men would talk to him about 
that play, and that was the last thing he wanted 
to talk about. He went back to his rooms, and 
Masters, his servant, came in to him. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said Masters, " but 
might I ask if you're dining in this evening ? " 

" No," said Lindley. 

*' Then, sir," said Masters, " I should be glad 
to have the evening, if it's quite convenient to 
you." 

" Certainly," said Lindley. 

" I hardly like to ask it," Masters went on. 
"I had thought of going to the theatre this 
evening. We all saw the papers, of course, this 
morning, and I'm sure I was very pleased. I 
didn't know whether you could " 

"All right," said Lindley, "give me one of 
my cards and a pencil. Give them that at the 
box office, and they'll give you a seat if they can. 
But they won't be able to do much for you so 
early in the run. By the way, you can go now 
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if you like. I am going out directly myself, and 
shan't want anything else." 

But Lindley did not go out directly. He 
heard the outer door of the flat close, and felt 
it a sort of comfort to be quite alone there, 
without even a servant to speak to him. He 
stared into the fire, and his mind wandered back 
to the old days. He thought of the things that, 
as an unhappy little boy, he had wanted, and how 
he had got them alL And of what slight impor- 
tance they seemed now that he had got them. 
The real value of life did not lie in them. His 
cigarette had gone out, and he flung it into the 
fire. 

What on earth had Doran and Graves meant ? 
Why had Sonya seemed to avoid him? Did 
she distrust him ? Was she angry with him for 
anything he had said ? And that taciturn man. 
Sir Henry Mariland, why was he so frequently 
there ? Was it for his sister's sake, or Sonya's ? 
He was a part of the mystery. 

Very faintly Lindley heard the ting of the 
electric bell. Another interviewer? He rose 
with an expression of disgust, and went out into 
the passage and opened the front door. There 
stood there a slight figure, wrapped in furs, 
breathing quickly. Lindley shivered. 

" May I come in ? " said Sonya Fielding. 



CHAPTER XI 
GOOD-BYE 

LINDLEY could hardly remember afterwards 
what he said just then. The sitting-room 
was dark, and as he lighted the candles on the 
mantelpiece he saw her for the first time dis- 
tinctly. She was taking off her fur coat, and 
watching him with a pathetic smile on her lips. 
Neither then nor afterwards did she make the 
least allusion to the fact that she was doing an 
indiscreet thing, or seem in any way conscious 
of it. Lindley put a chair for her near to the 
fire, and began drawing the curtains over the 
window. 

"Thank you," said Sonya, as she sat down. 
"Sarah was away at a concert, and I was left 
all alone. I began to think about the play last 
night, and about you. And I thought it would 
be a good thing to come and see you. You don't 
mind ? I'm not interrupting your work ? " 

" No, Miss Fielding," said Lindley, slowly and 
absent-mindedly. " I am glad you've come." He 
took his place on the other side of the fire, and 
looked at her intently. 
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" Why do you look at me so hard ? " she said. 
''What shall we talk about?" In her manner, 
and in the tone of her voice, she seemed to be 
trying to be her bright, normal self. And the 
sadness of her eyes contradicted it all. 

" I should be content, and more than content," 
said Lindley, " to talk about nothing for a while, 
and to go on looking at you. I should like to 
remember you just like this for evermore." 

Sonya put one hand over her eyes quickly. 
"Don't," she said, with a catch in her voice. 
" It's no good, it's no good. Come, we must talk 
about the play." 

" No," said Lindley ; " the time has come to 
talk about other things. It had to come, and it 
is here. Do you know that I love you ? " 

She bowed her head. 

" Do you know it ? " he repeated. 

" I have known it a long time," she said, look- 
ing at him for the first time. "And you have 
made me love you too. You have made me. I 
couldn't help it." She rose at once. " And that 
ends everything. I must leave you now, Lindley, 
and we mustn't meet any more. It'll be " 

She stopped abruptly and turned her back on 
him, walking away to the window. She stood there 
for a moment, her face hidden in the folds of the 
soft curtain. 

" No," said Lindley ; " that can't be. Nothing 
can come between us now— not even my own 
unworthiness." 
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She turned round and faced him. " For the 
last year," she said, "I have been engaged to 
Sarah's brother. The engagement will be publicly 
announced to-morrow." 

" That cannot be helped," said Lindley. " Sir 
Henry himself, if he knew, would release you." 

" I came here, Lindley, to tell you some things 
that I think I should have told you before." She 
came back to her place by the fire. " Some of the 
things may seem to you rather horrible. I won't 
look at you while Tm talking." She paused for a 
moment, and then gazing into the fire, spoke in a 
low voice. "You must have read," she said, 
"something of the price which genius has to 
pay. One cannot read their lives without coming 
across it so often. Sometimes the blessing and 
the curse come together, and sometimes one in a 
family may have the blessing, and a brother or 
sister may have the curse. I was reading Charles 
Lamb's letters again last night. You remember 
about his sister ? " 

" Yes," said Lindley. 

"The Marilands have all tended to break 
away from the normal. Dear Sarah is a little 
eccentric, you know; but she has the blessing, 
and Harry has the curse. I think I told you 
how good Sarah was to me when my mother 
died. Indeed, she has always been good to me. 
I knew her long before I knew her brother. 
When I met him in London, it surprised me 
rather to remember how very little she had said 
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to me about him. I heard some rather splendid 
things that he had done, and I was inclined to 
like him. He said very little, but I knew how 
he thought of me. Then one afternoon he came 
to the flat. I don't think I noticed anything 
particular myself But as soon as he had gone, 
Sarah burst into an agony of tears." 

" Do spare yourself this," said Lindley. " I 
can guess it all." 

" No, no," said Sonya, '* I must tell you. 
Sarah told me then that there was only one 
thing on earth could save him, and that was his 
love for me. Then I felt all my soul lifted up, and 
I said that I would save him. I saw him the next 
day. I can't tell you about the scene between 
us. He insisted that our engagement should, 
for a year, be known only to his sister and a few 
of our oldest friends. You see, he was not sure 
of himself If I failed and he fell back again, 
then we were to part. But now, after a year, he 
feels more confident. Only one thing, he says, 
could send him back to hell, and that would be 
the loss of me." 

" And I am to lose you ? " said Lindley, in a 
hard voice, " I am to lose you for a— for a man 
like that?" 

" I dare not give him up. I dare not undo 
my own work there. How could I ever have a 
moment of happiness? Always I should be 
imagining horrible things. The strong must 
suffer for the weak." 
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Lindley sat down, and laughed a little. " And 
so my play was a great success? Oh, good 
God ! what's the sense of it all ? To come so 
near, and to lose all ! " 

" Don't ! " she said. " Don't take it like that. 
I want to ask a favour of you. I said that the 
strong must suffer for the weak. And I want 
you to show me that you're strong. I can't say 
things to console you ; why, I can't even console 
myself And, do you know, I can't feel sorry 
that we've met, though we must not meet any 
more, and it has brought us such unhappiness." • 

" I am stunned by the horror of all this," said 
Lindley. " I cannot find anything to say." He 
noticed the look of pain grow harder on her 
sensitive face. " No, Sonya, there is just this to 
say— that I will not fail you, that I will do nothing 
which would increase your pain." 

Sonya stood up and began putting on her 
little fur coat. 

*' I do not think I can talk any more either," 
she said. " I should begin to cry. Perhaps I 
may write to you — once. But we shall not meet 
any more now, and, as this is the last time, I am 
going to kiss you as I say good-bye." 

For a moment he held her in his arms, and 
their lips met. Then he stood, dazed and alone, 
in the middle of the room. He heard the outer 
door shut, and her footsteps as she went down 
the stairs. 



CHAPTER XII 
FLIGHT 

THE candles on the mantelpiece burned low 
in their sockets. Lindley still sat there, 
motionless, deep in thought. An hour ago he 
had heard the postman's sharp rap and the rattle 
of letters in the box. He had been trying, and 
failing, to think out something for the future. 
He must get away — ^get away at once. He half 
rose, with the intention of packing a portmanteau 
there and then, then sank back again. For the 
time all energy of mind and body had been 
knocked out of him. He was dreaming again, 
with his eyes wide open, when he heard a latch- 
key in the outer door. Could it be so late? He 
glanced at his watch. Yes ; that was Masters 
back from the theatre. 

Masters brought in the letters, and Lindley 
thanked him as he took them. He was conscious 
that Masters was saying something respectfully 
complimentary about the play; that the house 
had been very enthusiastic. 

" I'm glad," said Lindley ; " thanks." 
He opened the first letter mechanically. It 
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was in Anna's handwriting, and written from 
Bordighera. It was the last page of the letter 
which caught his eye, and began in the middle 
of a sentence. " Better you should go up to 
Haxteth at once. Of course, if things could be 
put right by lending him a little money, Hubert 
and I would be glad to do it. But Walter writes 
such stupid letters, that it's difficult to understand 
what he really does mean. Do write and let me 
know." 

Lindley put the letter down, and woke up. 

" Masters," he said, and then noticed that 
Masters was no longer in the room. He touched 
the bell, and the man entered. " I say," Lindley 
began, " I didn't know it was so late. I'm afraid 
I've forgotten about dinner. Would you " 

" I had noticed it, sir. I was laying supper 
in the dining-room when you rang." 

"Thanks," said Lindley, and turned back to 
Anna's letter. He read it all through carefully 
twice over. There was not much to learn as to 
the details of Walter's trouble ; but he had 
apparently written to Anna that the business 
had gone to the dogs, and that bankruptcy 
seemed inevitable. Lindley could not under- 
stand it at all. Walter was not brilliant; but 
Lindley had always considered him a solid man, 
capable at least of carrying on an old-established 
business, in Which there was practically no 
competition. He found himself almost glad that 
it had happened. It called him away, and he 
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burned to get away. It might even provide him 
a new activity, that best of anodynes. Masters 
announced that supper was ready. 

" I am leaving for the north to-morrow, 
Masters," said Lindley. "Probably by one of 
the night expresses. I may be away some time. 
I am expecting that Mr. Doran will take this flat 
while Tm away, and you might possibly like to 
remain here with him, as I can't take you with 
me. 

Masters seemed surprised; but he had seen 
Mr. Doran often, and had formed a high opinion 
of him. He was willing to take care of Mr. 
Doran. 

" rU tell you all about it in the morning," said 
Lindley. "You needn't sit up now. Til look 
after myself." 

Lindley ate and drank, and then went to bed, 
and slept the sleep of complete exhaustion. The 
next morning he rose late, and began to be very 
busy. There were several letters to write, and 
many things to arrange. He was beginning a 
note to Doran, when Doran himself entered. 

"Morning," said Lindley. "Would you like 
to take my flat as it is. Masters included ? " 

" Of course I should," said Doran. " I've told 
you so before. But you don't mean to go ? " 

" I'm leaving London to-night," said Lindley, 
"and you can come in to-morrow, if you like." 

" But what on earth are you leaving London 
for?" 
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" Well," said Lindley, " there are several 
reasons. I'm going back to the shop. What do 
you think of this ? " He read out extracts from 
Anna's letter. 

" Well," said Doran, " Fm very sorry to hear 
it; but I don't find anything there to keep you 
away for more than a week. In that time you 
will have found out what can be done, and what 
money is wanted to save the poor chap." 

"I don't know that I particularly want to 
save him," said Lindley. " He and I never cared 
for one another. But I want to save the name, 
and I am by no means sure, from the letter, that 
this can be done simply by lending him a little 
money. Fool though he is, I can't imagine how 
he's got himself into this mess." 

" Don't drink, does he ? " asked Doran, lazily. 

" If he did," said Lindley, savagely, " I wouldn't 
raise one little finger to save him from hell." 

Doran thought that sentence over, and knew 
from it Lindley's chief reason for leaving London. 
But he did not refer to it He went on to speak 
about his tenancy of the flat. Each wanted to 
give better terms than the other would take ; but 
they came to an arrangement. 

"By the way," said Lindley, as Doran was 
going, " I had meant to get round to Kensington 
this afternoon ; but I find I shan't have the time. 
There's such a deuce of a lot of packing to do. 
Perhaps, if you see Mrs. Lockett, you would say 
good-bye to her for me." 
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Doran said that he would, and thought the 
omission of Miss Fielding's name was significant 
• «•••• 

Lindley had secured a smoking compartment 
to himself As he sat waiting for the train to 
start he remembered his keen interest in trains 
as a boy. Perhaps, after all, business organiza- 
tion might be his true line, and the one successful 
play a fluke. How often had he stood on the 
platform at Haxteth, longing to escape — to get 
into any train and go— anywhere. And now he 
was glad to get out of London, and to get back 
to Haxteth again, and to the impersonal comfort 
of many old memories and associations. 

The train moved slowly forward out of the 
station, and Lindley, closing his eyes, could 
imagine that he saw Sonya standing before him 
again, her face upturned, her beautiful eyes sad 
and wet. 
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CHAPTER I 
DOWN HILL 

THE station fly lumbered slowly up the High 
Street of Haxteth. Lindley, peering out of 
the window, noted the few changes that the years 
had brought. For the most part the names on the 
shop-fronts were those that he had been familiar 
with as a boy. Posters announced a ballad 
concert at the town hall, tickets procurable from 
Miss Camp's music shop. A sky-sign exhibited 
in enormous letters the name "Tapton." The 
same name was repeated on the boards of the 
sandwich men at the corner. " Tapton for value. 
We meet your views. Largest, newest, and 
cheapest stock in Haxteth." Lindley read them 
and pondered. He knew the name— of that he 
felt certain. What was it that Tapton used to 
do? He could not remember. But apparently 
Tapton was going ahead. 

The cab stopped at the private entrance to 
Walter's house. The brass plate and the bell- 
pull were dirty and tarnished. The door-step 
had not been cleaned. He had to ring three 
times before the door was opened. A red-headed 
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slut of fifteen, with her mouth full and a half-eaten 
apple in her hand stared at him with wonder and 
curiosity, as he inquired for Mr. Kays. 

The girl swallowed, hastily. " In the shorp. 
Shorp door's next this on yer left." 

"And Mrs. Kays?" 

The girl grinned. " Ain't up yet. Ain't often 
up afore eleven." 

Lindley turned to the cabman, and ordered 
his things to be taken into the house. Then he 
told the girl to go and tell Mr. Kays that his 
brother was here and wished to see him. 

The girl looked aggrieved. "You ain't 
expected, yer know," she said warningly. She 
saw that this kind of thing was likely to make 
work. But she took an eager bite at her apple 
and two reluctant steps down the street, and in 
at the shop door. In a moment Walter came out 
of the shop, putting on his coat as he came. He 
had put on flesh, and looked white and unhealthy. 

His manner was more cordial than usual. 
" Well, this is a surprise," he said, as he shook 
hands. "You never wrote to say you were 
coming." 

" No," said Lindley. " I made up my mind in 
a bit of a hurry." 

"Anyhow, I'm glad to see you, though you 
won't find things quite what they used to be. 
And what brought you to Haxteth ? " 

"Business, partly. I may be stopping here 
for some time, if I can find rooms to suit me." 
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"Ah!" said Walter, meditatively. "YouVe 
gone in for the writing, haven't you ? I only hope 
it pays you better than my work pays me. 
Well, come along up." 

He led the way up the dirty stairs into the 
dirty dining-room. On one end of the table the 
frowsy remnants of Walter's breakfast still 
lingered. All was disorder. Many things had 
been chipped or broken of late years, and nothing 
had been mended or replaced. 

'' How's Henrietta ? " Lindley asked. 

" She's well enough. Still in bed, and might 
as well stop there for all the good she is when 
she is up." He began to clear away the breakfast 
things himself ''Look at this now," he said, 
angrily. " Pretty, ain't it ? That brute of a girl 
we've got now does nothing — ^you can't get 
servants nowadays. I say, Lindley, you'll have 
a glass of wine, won't you ? " 

" Bit early in the morning, isn't it ? " said 
Lindley. Then, as he saw that a refusal would be 
ill taken, he added, " All right. It wouldn't be a 
bad thing after one's journey." 

" You needn't think 1 do it every day," said 
Walter. " You may guess that when I tell you 
that I've not bought a single bottle since father 
died; nor ever had the money for it. Still, 
when we entertain distinguished visitors we must 
do our best. You can have a look at the paper 
while I go down to the cellar." He handed him 
the newspaper, with the mark of a breakfast-cup 
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clearly imprinted on it in brown. "Wonderful 
how they do these things for a halfpenny, but I 
dare say you know more about it than I do." 

Lindley opened the paper as his brother 
passed out of the room. His eye was caught at 
once by his own name. It was a little personal 
paragraph of not remarkable accuracy. Lindley 
took out his pocket-knife, cut the paragraph out, 
and destroyed it. He did not want Walter to see 
it. His heavy questioning and insincere compli- 
ments would be unbearable. He was not in the 
least depressed by the general air of break-down 
and failure. It seemed that here he might find a 
quite different kind of work, something that 
would disconnect him from the past. The spirit 
of resistance was awake in him. He saw that 
everything was going downhill, and it pleased 
him to think that he might yet save the day for 
his father's house. 

Walter returned with the decanter and glasses. 
"You'll find that aU right," he said. "That's 
some of father's old brown sherry. He knew 
what was good, and no mistake. Well, here's a 
welcome, and luck to you." 

" Luck to you ! " Lindley echoed, as he raised 
his glass. 

"God knows I want itl" said Walter, with 
fervour. 

The atmosphere of the room was close and 
sour. Lindley got permission to open the 
window, and lit a cigarette. Walter took a half- 
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finished cigar from a vase on the mantelpiece, 
and re-lit it 

" I was sorry," said Lindley, " to hear from 
Anna that things were going badly with you." 

" Well, they are — very badly. So far as I can 
see, I must either give up the place altogether or 
go bankrupt." 

" What's the reason of it ? " 

"There's plenty of reasons — shortness of 
capital, competition, that swindler Frampton, a 
wasteful fool of a wife, and bad luck generally." 

'' But how did it all begin ?" 

" It began when father died. You know what 
his will was." 

'' I knew that everything was left to you and 
Anna — quite rightly, I think." 

" Well, that brings me to my first mistake. I 
could have kept her money in the business, or I 
was free to buy her out by instalments. Business 
was very good just then, and I didn't want any 
interference. You know what Anna is — if her 
money had been left in, she would have wanted 
to know everything that was going on. Anyhow, 
I bought her out, and, as it happened, I was a fool. 
The instalments should have been spread over a 
longer period ; but that was none of my arranging. 
As it was, before the last instalment was paid, I 
had begun to feel the pinch. Business was going 
down then, and I got very short. I was all 
behind with my wholesale people, and I had to 
dun old customers who were as safe as a church. 
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Then competition came along. I suppose you 
saw Mr. Tapton's name everywhere as you 
drove here ? " 

" I did, and now I remember it. He was 
with father, wasn*t he ? " 

" Of course he was, and owed everything to 
him. That was a dirty trick." 

" But Tapton must have started with far less 
capital than you. It looks as if he'd pushed, and 
you'd sat down. One must go ahead or get left 
in business nowadays." 

" I don't know how you come to be an 
authority on it. Going ahead, indeed ! That's 
what I'm always reading about in the papers. 
Why, it was that which helped to do for me. 
Listen. I started a big department for silver 
and plated goods, and old Engelstein didn't 
like it." 

" Engelstein ? " 

" Yes, the silversmith in the market-place, and 
a pretty warm man too. I only wish I'd got 
half his property in Haxteth; he might have 
retired years ago if he'd liked. One night I was 
talking to Tapton, and he as good as told me that 
he thought my new department a mistake. I 
didn't want any of his damned impertinence, and 
I told him so. Without any more to-do he gave 
me notice, and I told him he could go at once if 
he liked. That very evening the blackguard 
went over to Engelstein, and was with him for a 
couple of hours — I found out all about that. 
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And it wasn't long before I found out what they 
had been talking about The very next morning 
old Engelstein was bragging to his friends that 
if Mr. Walter Kays was so fond of competition 
he should have some. Why, that big shop that 
Tapton's got belongs to Engelstein. Engelstein 
took and lent that pauper money at two and a 
half, with no security. It was like a bit of mad- 
ness, and all to spite me. (This is my freehold, 
and I can sell what I like, can't I ?) People got 
talking about the connection between Tapton 
and Engelstein, till the beggars pretty well got 
Engelstein's credit behind him in HaxtetL 
What chance had I ? '' 

" You had only got a business to keep, and 
they'd got a business to make." 

" I know. I laughed at them myself at first ; 
but they've made me laugh the other side of my 
mouth now. Tapton's had a splendid position, 
and a big, new, well-fitted, modern shop. I don't 
know when our front was painted last, but it's a 
good many years. And I've no money to throw 
away on decorating. Then Tapton had got a 
brand-new stock, and could deal with what 
manufacturers he liked. Do you think I can? 
Not me. I'm behindhand with my people, and if 
I went anywhere else they'd soon put the screw 
on. They're old-fashioned ; they won't make 
what the public wants ; but if I bought as 
much as a mouse-trap from any other firm they'd 
have me ruined. Then Tapton had wormed 
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himself into the good graces of some of my 
customers, and he took them with him. Td 
offended others by asking for my money, and 
they went too. And what's the good of mincing 
matters? You can buy things there that you 
can't buy here ; and the things that you can buy 
here, you can buy cheaper there. I own up to it 
They'll sell under cost sooner than not undersell 
There's not enough business for two places like 
his and mine in Haxteth ; and what there is he's 
got. The farmers don't come here as they used 
to do. Some of them are ruined, and the rest 
have all got to be so scientific. They must have 
the very latest, you know — patent American 
machines, and things I never heard the name of. 
So that's how it is. Last Saturday night we 
didn't take enough to pay for the gas we burned." 

''Then you should burn more gas," said 
Lindley. 

'' That's not very good sense. That's making 
bad worse." 

''We'll talk about that later. Now, what 
about Tapton himself? " 

"Wears a frockcoat, and holds his head up, 
and smiles. He can afford it. He's got no one to 
keep but himself. He don't smoke and don't drink, 
and lives on half nothing. Pretty well every 
penny he makes out of the business goes back 
into it again. He's all push and advertising, and 
he works a sight harder for himself than he ever 
did for us." 
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'' That's not unnatural, when you come to think 
about it. And what are your own plans ? " 

"Got none. I just go on from day to day, 
doing the best I can, and knowing it's no good. 
You can't fight against luck. Sometimes I talk 
things over with Henrietta, but it only ends in 
her grumbling at me. If I sold everything IVe 
got in the world, I doubt if there would be a 
couple of hundred left after my debts were paid. 
Then I might get a post as manager." ;; 

"No, you mightn't. If you can't manage 
your own business, people won't want you to 
manage theirs. What was that you said about 
Frampton ? " 

"I wish to goodness you wouldn't ask me. 
Mind, I was no worse than others. Everybody 
believed in him. And I only lost a hundred, 
while others lost everything. We had a couple 
of suicides here in one day after he'd gone. What 
maddens me is that it was the very day before 
he bolted. He was in here, and he began telling 
a long story. It was an industrial, and was to 
double in value in a week. He was putting a 
thousand into it himself, so he told me. He got 
my cheque for a hundred, and made a favour of 
taking it. ' Make it open,' he says, ' for I shall 
want about that much in cash this afternoon. 
I've got to pay a blackguard to go out of England 
and leave a woman alone. We lawyers see some 
queer things, and in respectable families too.' 
He went straight to the bank with it, and next 
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morning he did his bunk. Oh, Fm sick of 
talking about it all! We're a lively lot in 
Haxteth! What about yourself now? What 
business can you have here ? " 

Lindley rose. " In the first place,** he said, 
" Vm going to break Tapton." 

"What, you! How?" 

" We'll talk about it this evening. I'm going 
over to the ' Lion ' now, and I shall stop there 
to-night. But 111 come in to supper, and after a 
day or two (when you've got this place clean, 
and found some decent servants) I shall probably 
want to live here. I'll take the rooms that Aunt 
Emmeline used to have, and I'll pay for them. 
You can tell me to-night if that idea suits you." 

" Of course it suits us, though you'll find things 
in a bit of a muddle." 

" Then they'll have to get out of the muddle 
Have my things sent over, will you? At nine 
to-night, then." 

He picked up his hat and went out For a 
moment or two Walter sat in silence, utterly 
astonished and perplexed. Then he went to the 
door and called loudly — 

''Henrietta!" 



CHAPTER II 
LINDLEY LEADS 

HENRIETTA put her florid, comely, and in- 
capable head over the bannisters. 

"What's up now?" she said. She spoke 
somewhat thickly from the fact that she had two 
hairpins in her mouth. She had been putting 
the last touches to her canary-coloured hair 
when her husband called her. 

"Come down here," called Walter, "and Til 
tell you." 

She came slithering into the room in loose 
slippers. She kicked them off, and stretched her 
tattered toes to the fire. 

"You've got a rare old smell of smoke here," 
she said. 

"Who do you think's been here?" Walter 
asked 

"How should I know? I could hear the 
voice as I was finishing my hair, and I knew 
you'd got somebody. I suppose it's another of 
them that want their money. Little did I think 
when I married you that I'd got this kind of 
thing ahead of me." 
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•' It was Lindley," said Walter. 

" I thought he was too much of a swell to 
care about seeing his poor relations. Barely 
civil is all he's ever been to me, and if he thinks 
I'm going to——" 

" Oh, hold your row, and don't talk like a fool ! 
There's a chance here. He's got money, and all 
of a sudden my lord has begun to take no end 
of an interest in the shop. He may stop here 
for some time. He may take the rooms that 
were Aunt Emmeline's, and he'll pay for them. 
But he says the house is dirty, and that your 
servant is a slut. That's quite true. You'll 
have to get the place clean, and you'll have to 
get a decent girl in. Also you'll have to do a 
bit of work yourself, and not lie in bed half the 
day, as you do now. Lindley's no fool, and he 
won't stop here unless the place is made to suit 
him. D'you see all that ? " 

'' Oh, go on talking ! " said Henrietta, bitterly. 

" I particularly want him to stop here. He's 
told me what he intends to do, and I'm not going 
to repeat it to you. But if he can pull that off, 
it'll do us a lot of good. You'll have money to 
spend again, and another servant, and comforts 
that you don't get now. If, through your fault, 
I lose this last chance, I swear to God I'll leave 
you!" 

"I don't know why you need come using 
your filthy language to me," said Henrietta. " I 
always said that if we took a lodger things 
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would have to be very different. When's he 
coming ? " 

''He'll be in to supper to-night, to have a 
business chat with me afterwards. But he's 
stopping at the Lion. I think he would come 
in as soon as you'd got things right for him. 
When'Uthatbe?" 

"It would have been long ago, only you 
always fly out so if I get a woman in, and ask 
you for an extra shilling or two." 

" Never mind that," said Walter. " You can 
have what money you want. You might get 
this room more decent by to-night. Go ahead. 
I've got to get back to the shop." 

Henrietta meditated on this changed con- 
dition of affairs when her husband had gone. 
She disliked Lindley at present, always did her 
best to speak sneeringly of him, and was most 
ardently anxious to have his good opinion. 

"Well," said Walter that night, as they all 
sat down to supper together. " What have you 
been doing with yourself all day ? " 

Lindley laughed. "I've been looking into 
Tapton's shop windows, and asking a few 
questions and doing a few sums. But principally 
I have been to sleep. I was travelling all night, 
you know." 

Henrietta observed that some could sleep in 
the train and some couldn't. She herself was one 
of those who couldn't. Walter added that she 
managed to sleep pretty well everywhere else. 
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Then Lindley began to devote himself to 
Henrietta. He complimented her, and was re- 
spectful, and was deeply interested in her. He 
hoped that it would not be inconvenient for her 
to have him as a lodger. He did not say a word 
of the conditions which he had laid down. He 
had settled, as a definite policy, that everything 
unpleasant should be said to Walter only. 
Henrietta was gracious. She had had poor 
health lately, and a very bad servant. Things 
were by no means as she liked them. She had 
been telling Walter in the morning that she 
could not dream of having Lindley there until 
they had got a new servant and the place was 
in order again. Before the end of supper she 
had changed her mind about Lindley. He was 
good-looking, and any polite attention to her 
had the charm of novelty. She and Walter 
rarely quarrelled, but frequently bickered. He 
was fond of her in a way ; but he took no trouble 
about her, and she took none about him. She 
went to bed at ten that night, and left the two 
men together. 

"Well," said Walter, "what are you going 
to do?" 

"Have you got your books there?" asked 
Lindley. 

" No ; they're in my office. You can see them 
to-morrow, if you like. I can tell you roughly 
how we stand now." 

Lindley heard the statement. It was rather 
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better than he had expected. He made no 
comment on it. 

" I've been thinking," he said, " about Engel- 
stein. I've seen him and talked to him ; in fact, 
I bought a little watch there as a present for 
Henrietta. It's being engraved." 

" Considering," said Walter, " that I've taken 
the utmost care not to spend one farthing with 
him for years, and that he's conspired with 
Tapton to ruin me, I think you might have taken 
your custom elsewhere." 

"Think so?" said Lindley. "Well, I've got 
enough money to cover all your present liabilities, 
and I can afford to lend it for a year or two with- 
out interest. But I'm not going to do it unless 
you'll listen to reason, and work the thing my 
own way. I don't want to appear in it at all. 
I don't want my name mentioned. You can say 
I'm here for rest and quiet. You can say any- 
thing you like. But if I put down this money, I 
do it because I'm betting on myself, not because 
I'm betting on you. You will help, of course. 
In fact, you'll do most of the work ; but it'll have 
to be on my lines." 

"I'm always willing to listen to reason," said 
Walter. " I know you're the clever one of the 
family, of course. Still, my business experience 
goes for something." 

" It does," said Lindley, " and I shan't forget 
it. Now we'll begin, I think, with Engelstein as 
our chief point of difference. I don't believe 
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that Engelstein ever lent Tapton money without 
security at two and a half." 

'' It's common talk." 

" It's common nonsense. Engelstein thought 
you had poached on his preserves, and he didn't 
like it. It was not natural that he would. He 
was glad of a chance to hit back ; but you may 
be sure he has secured himself. If Tapton 
began to go down, the rat would leave the sink- 
ing ship at once, more especially if you do as I 
tell you. And by all the means in your power 
put an end to Engelstein's animosity, and get 
him well disposed towards you. Did your silver 
and plated goods department do any good ? " 

" It looked like it at first, but it's fallen off a 
good deal now— but, then, everything has fallen 
off. The real fact is, that I've hardly got any 
stock." 

''Right," said Lindley. "Then to-morrow 
you'll call on Engelstein, and tell him that you 
think that department was a mistake, that you've 
stopped it, and that he can buy what's left of 
your stock at his own price." 

'' That means you want me to start by making 
another loss." 

"Certainly. You'll have to give the stuff 
away, pretty nearly. But there'll be a gain as 
well. Engelstein will feel that he has chastised 
you, and that you've repented." 

"You're asking me to put myself in a pretty 
humiliating position." 
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" It's not so humiliating as bankruptcy. But 
you can brag a little to Engelstein if you like. 
You can say you want the room that this depart- 
ment took up— all the room you can get, and 
more too. Wear good clothes when you go to 
see him, and, above all things, look happy. Your 
face, as it has been to-day, is enough to bring all 
your creditors on you in a rush. I'll go on to 
some of the next steps. You will pay off your 
present wholesale people at once. As soon as 
you do that, they'll be down on their knees to 
you, and if you get anything from them at all, 
it'll be on much better terms than at present. 
Then one day next week you and I must go up 
to London. I know pretty well what Tapton's 
got, and he hasn't got everything. You must 
have your shop re-painted and decorated, and as 
soon as you've got anything to advertise, you 
must advertise it" 

" It sounds very nice ; but it all means money. 
Are you remembering that ? " 

" Of course I am. When you told me that 
you didn't take enough on Saturday night to 
pay for the gas you burn, I said that you should 
burn more gas. If you want to take money 
out you must put money in. It's true that 
I told you that I meant to smash Tapton ; but I 
don't propose to lose a single penny over doing 
it, any more than I suppose that Engelstein pro- 
poses to lose a penny on backing him. Under- 
selling and large advertising must have made a 
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good big hole in the capital that Engelstein and 
his friends— for I expect it's a syndicate — have put 
down. And I don't suppose that at present 
much has come back It would come back, of 
course, if you were not in a position to show 
fight, and went under. But as things are, I think 
it's a particularly happy time for you to make 
your move. Tapton is not suspecting that your 
business has received large additional capital 
and some additional enterprise, and I should say 
that he has got within sight of the end of his 
string. When he tries to meet your new expen- 
diture and your new lines with new lines and 
new expenditure on his own part, he may 
possibly find that there is no more string at all." 

" What new line had you thought about ? " 

" Motors. You must have an agency. You 
must sell petrol and accessories. You must have 
a man here who can do all repairs. You can 
start a garage. Tapton has got a better frontage, 
but he's not nearly so deep as your place is. 
You will be able to utilize the room you've 
got." 

" I hate motors," said Walter. " Stink-pots I 
call them." 

"You can go on hating them. You can go 
on calling them any fancy name you like ; but the 
world won't stop because you say ' Woa ! ' Three 
of those stink-pots went past your shop this 
morning. There's one of them stranded in the 
stables of the Lion now, and its owner damning 
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because he's got to send seven miles to get a 
gallon of petrol. There's money in selling motors 
if you get the chance, and you ought to make the 
chance. Show those enterprising farmers you 
talked to me about the cheapest way to get their 
stuff to market. You won't make a fortune by 
selling a penn'orth of tin-tacks now and again. 
Who did the painting and decorating for Tapton, 
by the way ? " 

" I don't know— not local people. He'd got to 
have all the latest ideas, of course." 

"I'm glad to hear that. He's not made any 
friends that way. You will employ local people 
exclusively, and if you can manage to give a 
little bit to three or four different firms it will be 
all the better. What are the local papers here 
now ? " 

" There are two. The Haxteth News, which is 
a new daily, and not much thought of, and the 
old Haxteth Times, which comes out every 
Saturday." 

" Does Tapton advertise in them ? " 

Almost every week he has something. When 
he first started he would often take a half page." 

"That's all right. When you've arranged 
about the painters and decorators to-morrow, go 
over to their offices and book full pages for the 
whole week before Christmas— that'll be seven 
full pages in alL" 

" Christmas? That's two months ahead." 

" It is just about then that you'll want the 
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advertising ; in fact, you'll have to hurry every- 
body up no end to be ready for it by then. 
There's a good deal more to say, and there are 
lots of details to arrange. But I've given you 
enough for one night." 

''Well," said Walter, thoughtfully, "you're 
making it a very much bigger thing than I had 
expected." 

" I suppose so," said Lindley. " There are 
two ways of getting money — ^you must save it or 
you must spend in order to make it You've 
begun the wrong end, that's all. Once we get a 
real business moving around here, I shall want 
you to see that it runs as economically as possible. 
Then your knowledge of the details will come in. 
I'm only giving you general ideas." 

"You are also speculating with a good deal 
of your money. I suppose you writing chaps 
make it pretty easily." 

" We don't ; and for that reason I don't mean 
to lose what I've got. I shan't lose it if you'll 
carry out my plans and work hard at furthering 
them to the uttermost." 

Walter thought it over for a minute or two. 
" The man who pays the piper, as they say, has 
got a right to call the tune. You've got ideas 
that I've never had, but I shan't let that stand 
against them. I'll do the best I can on your 
lines." He paused, seemed embarrassed, and 
took a drink of his weak whisky- and- water. " I 
haven't said much to you about thanks," he began. 
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" I don't want them," said Lindley. " Perhaps 
I'm not here to help you, but to break Tapton. 
And perhaps it's not so much that I want to 
break Tapton as that any kind of a fight suits 
me just now, and — well, I won't go into it. I 
shall be over here early to-morrow to settle more 
of the details with you. Good night." 

Walter let him out, and, returning to the 
dining-room, began to put out the gas. 

" By Jove ; " he said to himself, " how that chap 
has changed 1 " 



CHAPTER III 
ENGELSTEIN 

" TTS my belief," said Engelstein, " that you've 
-■- had too much freedom already." 

Tapton smiled nervously. "One had to get 
the trade, you know. I said I could do it, though 
I never said I could do it for nothing. You can 
trust to me. Kays is beaten. The syndicate will 
make its profits fast enough in a few months' 
time. It isn't as if you couldn't afford to wait." 

" Perhaps I can," said Engelstein. " But you 
and I aren't the whole syndicate. The parson's 
very nervous — comes and drives me crazy with 
his questions. What he'll say when he finds that 
at the end of the year there is no dividend for 
him I don't like to think. What do you mean 
by saying Kays is beaten ? " 

" Well, he came to you to get rid of the rest 
of his plated stock. It looks as if he were 
beginning to back out of the whole thing. 
Besides, we know we've got all his trade." 

" Quite so," said Engelstein. " And it's cost 
us so much to get it that I don't see how we can 
keep it, unless we increase the capital. And, 
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mind you, Tve set my limit over this. As for 
Kays selling me that stock, it seemed to me a 
sign that he was coming to his senses. If he's 
broken, what's he having his place painted and 
done up for ? " 

Tapton looked surprised. " He isn't, is he ? " 

" The men began work on it to-day. It's the 
same firm that works for me. And I went round 
to see old Edwards about it. I can tell you the 
thing is going to be done well ; and, what's more, 
when I gave Edwards a hint that he'd better look 
after his money he laughed at me. He was 
asked to estimate for cash payment." 

" I suppose," said Tapton, bitterly, " it never 
occurred to you that the place is his own free- 
hold, and that mortgagees sometimes foreclose, 
and that you can get a better price for a place 
that looks smart than one that looks dirty. 
Besides, new paint covers over a good many 
things." 

Engelstein stared at him grimly. He did not 
expect Tapton to call him ' sir ' ; but he did not 
like his present way of speaking. Tapton saw 
that he did not like it. 

"Look here," he went on, "I don't want to 
speak offensively ; but you chaps do worry one 
so. I've got enough real worries in the business 
itself without hunting for them and inventing 
them. I don't see that anybody would have a 
right to expect the business to be showing much 
profit yet. But it'll come. Why can't you trust 
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me, and leave my hands free ? The business is 
bound to come." 

"Mr. Tapton," said Engelstein, quietly, "I 
will give you my views in a very few words. 
One may pay too much for anything. The entire 
trade in a business like yours in Haxteth is 
worth a certain amount, and no more. I am not 
sure that you haven't paid too much for it ; and, 
unless the capital of the syndicate is increased, 
Tm not sure that you'll be- able to keep it I 
shan't put down another penny myself; and, as 
you take my observations in such ill-temper, 
I will remind you that I am much the biggest 
holder, and that you are much the least, and that 
I can next March give the rest of the syndicate 
the option of buying me out or having the whole 
thing closed." 

Tapton was very apologetic. He had meant 
to show no ill-temper ; he thought the fact was 
that he had been working too hard, and his 
nerves had gone. 

"That's all right," said Engelstein, placidly; 
" I merely wanted you to understand. Now, 
then, have a whisky-and-soda before you go." 

" You forget," Tapton began hesitatingly. 

"Yes, yes," said Engelstein; "a teetotaller, 
of course. Well, I'm not." 

Long after Tapton had gone Engelstein sat 
sipping his whisky, and thinking over the 
situation. He did not quite like it. There were 
signs of activity in the enemy's camp. Tapton 
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had undoubtedly been splashing the money about 
too much, and might have to slow down just at 
the time when extra speed was wanted. And 
why did he talk about his nerves? Business 
men have got no use for them. Engelstein 
shook his head. Tapton was a hard worker, 
absorbed modern ideas easily, and had certainly 
backed himself with every penny he possessed. 
But it occurred to Engelstein that Tapton was 
not a strong man. If Tapton had turned on him, 
and had really lost his temper and sworn at him 
with great force and variety, Engelstein would 
really have been better pleased. 

As the days went on Engelstein's anxiety 
increased. It was evident to him that Walter 
Kays had now got somebody behind him, and 
was being pushed along pretty fast. The 
decorations were finished. 

" Seen them ? " snapped Engelstein to Tapton. 
" When a man paints a place in order to sell it 
he paints his own name on it, doesn't he ? 
You're too clever 1 " 

Every day big crates and packages seemed 
to arrive at Kays' shop. Engelstein in passing 
noticed two new assistants, younger and smarter- 
looking men. The shop at night was brilliantly 
lit, and was lit by electricity. There was no 
electric lighting company in Haxteth, and only 
a few of the bigger houses had their private 
installations. This was duly rubbed into Tapton, 
and he was goaded to wrath again. 
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" Why didn't I think of it when we started ? 
I did think of it I thought of that, and I thought 
of the motors, and as you have built the place, 
and own it, I should think you might be able to 
see for yourself why nothing could be done. 
There's no room. It looks a big shop ; but the 
damned thing's all frontage. I haven't even got 
room for the lines I'm running at present If 
you want to blame anybody about that, blame 
yourself for not having built the place deeper." 

"I couldn't get the land," said Engelstein. 
" We needn't talk about blaming anybody. What 
we've got to do is to face the situation. We 
started in by putting Kays right out of date. 
He took it lying down, and went from bad to 
worse. Now he's suddenly awake again, and he 
has found capital somehow or other, and he has 
put us out of date. Well, it's our turn to play 
next What are you going to do ? " 

''Well," said Tapton, 'Tve got some very 
good lines for this Christmas— stuff that'll sell 
like hot cakes, and bring a good profit Come 
down to the shop to-night, and I'll show you." 

Engelstein went and approved. He even 
suggested himself that Tapton had better book 
half the Haxteth Times' front page for Christmas 
week. Tapton attempted to do so, and found 
that the whole of that front page was already 
booked to his rival. 

At Christmas Sir Charles Amadel gave his 
wife a motor-car. It was a big and expensive 
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car, and it was Walter Kays who sold it to him. 
The patronage of the Hall, which had ebbed 
away to Tapton, swung back to the other side 
of the street again. A big brewery in the neigh- 
bourhood began to make calculations. They had 
been having bad luck with their horses, and in 
any case it looked as if a steam-lorry might 
save money. They asked Walter Kays and his 
engineer to assist in the calculations. 

Three days before Christmas Day the syn- 
dicate met, and lost their tempers with one 
another. 



CHAPTER IV 
AN OFFER 

THE spring sunlight streamed through the 
open windows of the sitting-room which 
had been Aunt Emmeline's, and was now 
Lindley's. The piano had gone, and an American 
desk had taken its place. The pictures had gone 
too. Lindley felt himself unable to examine the 
figures of an estimate under the eyes of the 
sentimental choir-boys, or the puppy whose 
playfulness was even more painful. Everywhere 
there was a methodical disorder of trade papers, 
catalogues, specifications, files, ledgers. There 
had been much work done in that room during 
the last few months, and now the victory was 
practically won. And with it many changes had 
taken place. 

Henrietta was Henrietta still, and would be 
to the end of the chapter ; but she had changed, 
and was changing. She had never heard directly 
from Lindley that he disapproved of anything 
she said or did. He was always kind to her, and 
gave her many presents. He was the bringer of 
prosperity, and she had the greatest belief in 
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him. Any opinion that he enunciated she was 
ready to profess as her own the next minute; 
and before the day was out she really had 
adopted it, and was acting upon it She even 
surprised herself by forming the habit of thank- 
ing servants who did anything for her. Lindley 
could be exceedingly rude, and sometimes was ; 
but it was never unintentional. He was very 
plain-spoken with Walter, and yet the two never 
really quarrelled. 

Prosperity suited Walter, and, strangely 
enough, the motor business suited him. He had 
always had a feeling for right construction, and 
for things that would really work. Lindley 
remembered with amusement Walter's opinion 
of a beautiful cathedral that he had been taken 
to see. 

"That kind of thing," he said, "makes me 
angry. They go and clap on a roof too heavy 
for the walls, and as the walls would bulge out 
they have to stick on these things." 

Lindley pointed out that the flying buttresses 
were an integral part of the design. 

" Don't tell me that," said Walter, bitterly. 

And he regarded the cathedral with the same 
distaste that he did a repair which could only be 
temporary, and would probably be inefficient, in 
a worn-out lawn-mower from the hall. His 
prejudice against motor-cars had been merely a 
matter of ignorance. He was now keenly in- 
terested, and not less so because the motor 
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department was now promising to become many 
times the most important and remunerative part 
of the business. 

Lindley lay back in the rocking-chair which 
had been Aunt Emmeline's, smoked interminable 
cigarettes, and wondered what he was to do 
next This stupid struggle between two rival 
shops in a provincial town had, he reflected, 
interested him profoundly. He had been able to 
forget in it his past and his future, to concen- 
trate himself always upon the next move in the 
game. But there were plentiful signs that the 
game was almost over now. What was he to do 
next? He did not want to return to London. 
There was no chance of his meeting Sonya there. 
Sir Charles and Lady Mariland had left for 
Egypt in the previous December, immediately 
after their marriage. In the spring they were to 
go on to Italy, and afterwards Mrs. Lockett was 
to join them in Switzerland. But though he 
would not meet her, he would meet much that 
would inevitably remind him of her. Of her 
alone he would gladly have been reminded, if it 
had not also brought back to his mind the awful 
and perhaps fruitless sacrifice that she now made 
of her perfect self Of late he had let his literary 
work for the English Review slide, and his corre- 
spondence with Doran had always been brief, 
and now was infrequent. It seemed best to him 
just to wait on at Haxteth, and see if anything 
else happened which could interest him. After 
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all, he was not an exigent specialist He recalled 
and could quite understand his youthful passion 
for railway systems. Anything which required 
construction and careful arrangement would do. 
The writing of a play and the managing of a shop 
had been of almost equal interest to him. On 
the whole, perhaps, the shop, involving as it did 
some idea of a contest, had proved the more 
exciting. He could not think that anything now 
would matter very much, unless he could meet 
some woman who would make him forget Sonya. 
His spirits, which had been high at the height of 
the struggle, had fallen persistently now that 
success was in sight. Walter noticed it, and spoke 
of it to Henrietta. 

" He's a chap," said Walter, " that has got to 
do everything contrariways. When there was 
a good sporting chance that he would drop 
thousands over this, he was all smiles. And now 
that we are going full steam ahead, and nothing in 
the way, you can hardly get a word out of him." 

"You don't know how to take him," said 
Henrietta. " Tm sure he's always nice enough 
with me." 

After dinner that night Lindley went back to 
his own room. More often he would remain in 
the drawing-room, whither Aunt Emmeline's 
piano had been moved, and make some music. 
His moderate abilities and qualifications in that 
way were an eternal miracle to Henrietta. To- 
night he wanted to be alone, to go on with the 
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train of thought which had been haunting him 
all day — to think what he was to do next He 
re-read the letter that Sonya had written to him 
on the eve of her wedding. It said only that she 
had written many letters and could not send 
them to him, and this was only to pray him to 
remember his promise to her. " I dare not even 
hope that I shall one day forget you," the letter 
ended. 

The door opened and Walter came in. He 
closed the door softly behind him, and looked 
mysterious and excited. 

" I say, can you spare a few minutes ? " he 
said. 

"Yes, yes," said Lindley, impatiently. 
"What's the matter?" 

" Nothing's the matter — at least, nothing's 
the matter with us. But Tve got Mr. Tapton in 
the dining-room downstairs." 

" Good Lord ! " Lindley exclaimed. 

"Sneaked across as soon as it was dark. 
He's been talking away by the yard." 

" And what have you said ? " asked Lindley, 
sharply. 

" Nothing," said Walter, quietly ; " not a thing. 
I told him I had others to consider, and he must 
wait." 

" He knows my position here ? " 

" He's got a very good idea of it. Engelstein 
tumbles to things very quickly, and Engelstein 
must have spoken to him about it." 
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" Does he know you're with me now ? " 

"I should think he suspects it. I made an 
excuse of letters for the post." 

" Very well," said Lindley. " I should like to 
hear what he has to say. Is it an understood 
thing that I do the talking, and you do the agree- 
ing? It won't be made obvious to Tapton, of 
course." 

" Then I don't mind. There is only one point 
I insist on. He is trying for a partnership. I 
won't have him." 

" Nor would I," said Lindley. " In fact, I don't 
think there is any danger that we shall disagree." 

Mr. Tapton rose from his seat as the two 
brothers entered the dining-room. He looked 
worried, but energetic. 

'* You remember my brother ? " said Walter. 

" Very well, sir. Pleased to see you back in 
Haxteth." 

"Thank you," said Lindley, as he sat down 
and began to roll a cigarette. 

"My brother is with me in this business," 
said Walter. " You can tell him what you began 
to tell me. Then we shall come to our decision." 

" Well," said Tapton, " I'm going to be quite 
frank. I'm going to put my cards on the table." 

Lindley nodded. 

" I think it's time that this underselling, 
throat-cutting business was stopped. It's really 
beginning at the end of what I had to say ; but 
what's wanted is an amalgamation, It'd mean 
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money all round These premises could be 
given up entirely to the motor business. There's 
a talk in Haxteth that you are thinking of bring- 
ing out your own car. Any way, a man with 
eyes in his head can see that this side of your 
business is making strides. With yourselves 
controlling the motor side, and myself running 
the shop down the street, and with no com- 
petition, the profits would be worth thinking 
about." He looked round for approval, and found 
none. " Eh ? " he said nervously. 

" Profits are always worth thinking about," 
said Lindley, judicially. " May I ask if you are a 
principal ? " 

" In a sense I am. I've got three hundred in 
the business, and Fm the manager of it." 

" But there are others with you ? " 

" It's a syndicate. Mr. Engelstein is the 
biggest holder. Then there's Mr. Theodore Gold, 
Rector at Penfold." 

The two brothers looked at one another. 
" Ah," said Lindley, meditatively. 

''Then there's Somers and Cartwright, and 
both the Robinsons and " 

"All right," said Lindley. "You needn't 
bother to give the whole list. Are you authorized 
by them to come and make proposals to us ? " 

Tapton leaned forward in his chair. " That's 
just it," he said. " I am not authorized. If they 
knew I were here I believe they'd kill me as 
soon as I got out. Suppose I'm willing to put 
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them in the cart? That sounds pretty bad, I 
dare say. Perhaps you don't know what it is to 
be a manager with a nominally free hand ; and 
to have the men who ought to trust you worrying 
you day and night, finding fault with everything 
you've done, even when it's the very thing they 
advised themselves, making suggestions, doing 
things behind your back, and, generally speaking, 
driving you mad. You don't know what that is." 

" I can imagine," said Lindley, " that it must 
be a trying position." 

" Very trying indeed, sir. Well, Engelstein is 
calling his money in. Either the rest of the 
syndicate find it, or we shut down and make 
what we can for the stock and goodwill. That 
would be a ruinous loss for all of us. I take it, it 
rests entirely with me which we do. Engelstein 
thinks we can't find the money ; but I know 
better. Mr. Gold has friends in the peerage. 
He's told me so himself The others are mostly 
business men, who would sooner put a little 
more in than stand to lose nearly all they've put 
in already. It depends on the way I put things 
to them whether they go on or whether they 
stop ; and I needn't remind you that you don't 
want them to go on. I'll go a step further. If 
the thing is closed I can get it for you as cheap 
as you like. These things are easily worked; 
and I'm ready to do it for a partnership agree- 
ment." He flung himself back in his chair again, 
and waited for Lindley to speak. As Lindley 
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said nothing, he resumed : " You've got no 
friends in the syndicate. Members of your 
family have no reason to be particularly tender 
to the parson at " 

''Stop there," said Lindley. "We will talk 
business, please. The personal affairs of this 
family are not your business." 

" Perhaps, then," said Tapton, " you'll let me 
say a word of my own personal affairs. I was a 
faithful servant of your father, and of Mr. Walter 
after him, for many years. I lost my head one 
afternoon, and said Td go. Mind you, I was 
sorry for it the moment after Td done it That 
very night I thought of asking to be taken back." 

"Let's see," said Lindley to Walter, "that 
was the night he went up to Engelstein's, wasn't 
it?" 

Walter nodded. He could not prevent a grin 
of sardonic satisfaction. Lindley's face, on the 
other hand, was perfectly impassive. 

" That's quite true," said Tapton. " I was a 
poor man, and I'd got to take any chance I could. 
I thought of asking to be taken back ; but I knew 
Mr. Walter was a man of his word. What had I 
got to offer then? Nothing. Now it's a very 
different tale. I've got everything to offer. You 
needn't think we're done across the street. I've 
got plenty of customers there, and good customers 
too, who'll stick to me wherever I am." 

" In the event of our declining this partner- 
ship," said Lindley, " what would happen ? " 
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" That I can't say precisely. It's just possible 
my business might be turned over to some new 
people with plenty of push, and you'd have all 
this cut-throat competition over again; or we 
might go on. And if we do, I can tell you 
plainly that I've got one or two little things up 
my sleeve yet." 

" I should imagine so," said Lindley. " Some 
of the cards you forgot to put on the table." He 
turned to Walter. ''We have quite decided, I 
think," he said. 

''Quite," said Walter. He rubbed his fat 
hands together cheerfully. He was enjoying this. 

" Well, then, Mr. Tapton," said Lindley, " you 
were a servant, more or less faithful, for some 
years. I promise you that shall not be forgotten. 
You did your best to ruin us, and at one time 
you seemed rather like doing it. Things are 
changed now, and you are ready to come back to 
us ; and you offer as an inducement your dirty 
and probably criminal treachery to the other 
members of your syndicate. We will have 
nothing whatever to do with you. If your 
business goes on, or if it is transferred to others, 
it will make no difference to us whatever. All I 
can say is, that when you have lost your money 
and your employment you may come back here, 
and we will consider the question of taking you 
on again at a reduced salary. This is merely 
because you are an old servant of my father's. 
Otherwise " 
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Tapton had risen to his feet, white with rage. 
" Fm not going to be spoken to like that," he 
said, "by any God-dammed Kays on the face 
of '' 

" One moment," said Lindley. " If you make 
a noise, or become offensive, you will be put out" 

Tapton stared round the room, helplessly. 
"All I can say is," he said, "that you've quite 
misunderstood me. I never intended anything 
but strictly honourable business. However, as I 
told you, I've something up my sleeve." 

" And," added Lindley, as he handed it to him, 
" this is your hat, I think." 



CHAPTER V 
NEWS FROM EGYPT 

" \A7ELL," said Mr. Graves, " old Hartingwell 
VV is sinking fast, so the papers say." 

" Don't ! " said Doran. '^ You make me feel 
like a vulture watching a dying camel. And it's 
quite unfair that I should feel like that, because, 
of course, I would sooner wait for a General 
Election." 

" At the same time, your people are prepared 
for an immediate fight, I hope ? " 

"Quite so," said Doran. "Our organization 
is good, and has been very busy; whereas the 
other side is remarkably slack. They consider 
the south-west division is a stronghold, and feel 
secure. They forget how beastly unpopular 
poor old Hartingwell has been making himself 
all over the place." 

"Very likely," said Graves; "but it's not 
Hartingwell that you'll have to fight. It's quite 
probable his death is coming up on the tape 
downstairs now." 

" I wouldn't stir from my chair to look," said 

Doran. " I wouldn't even take the trouble to 
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send a waiter. For goodness* sake, Graves, don't 
make me too indecent just at the start of a 
promising political career." 

"All I wanted to point out is that his con- 
stituents may be sick with Hartingwell; but it 
doesn't follow that the constituency is sick with 
his party, and is prepared for the first time for 
ages to swing round to the other side." 

" I know that," said Doraa " I didn't expect 
a safe seat to be given me, and I know this one 
is rather a forlorn hope. Still, you'll see, we 
shall make a fight of it ; and if I'm beaten I '11 
have another try as soon as I feel rich enough." 

"Good," said Graves. "By the way, have 
you heard anything from Egypt ? " 

" Not a line." 

" Nor I ; and I don't like it Sonya married 
this man in December. They were to have 
returned from Egypt at the beginning of April, 
and to have met Sarah in Rome for Easter. 
That was all arranged. Halfway through 
February Sarah Lockett gets a cable — shuts her 
flat, flies off to Egypt at once, and gives her 
oldest friends no better explanation than that the 
arrangements have been modified. What does 
it mean ? " 

" We both know what it means," said Doran. 

"I will admit that I have my fears," said 
Graves. 

"Oh, we may as well speak plainly. Sir 
Charles Mariland has started drinking again. 
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And God help that poor child who married him 
to reclaim him ! It was bound to happen so. 
She was never in love with him. I still think 
she was in love with Lindley Kays, though I 
have some reason to believe that he, not knowing 
of her engagement to Sir Charles, proposed and 
was refused She would do her duty to the 
utmost. She would make Sir Charles a charming 
companion; but sooner or later he would find 
out. A man can't help finding it out. Up to 
the moment of marriage he may have thought 
that here at least was strong affection, and that 
marriage would convert it into something 
stronger still. Why, if I read the case right, 
Sonya's marriage must have been one long 
horror to her. When he realized it, it would be 
something of a shock to him. He hasn't got the 
temperament for it. You know how it was when 
he was in the diplomatic, doing brilliant work, 
and on the verge of doing more brilliant things 
still." Doran paused and snapped his fingers. 
" And he went out suddenly, like that." 

" Let me see," said Graves ; " it was just after 
that that he met Sonya." 

'^ It was. From his point of view alone it 
looked like a success. Even if Sonya had never 
met Lindley, I believe that man could never have 
made her happy ; and, to speak bluntly, I should 
not care to see children of his race. But from 
his point of view it was all right. He lived chiefly 
a quiet life in the country, and had nothing to 
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upset him. He really adored Sonya He got 
the better of what is, I suppose, his congenital 
curse. But a breakdown was bound to come. 
You can't avoid stress in this life, and stress finds 
out the weak point." 

" I can only say," said Graves, " that I hope 
your theory is wrong. But, remember, the girl's 
got indomitable pluck. She won't leave him; 
she won't let go for one failure — no, nor for 
twenty. The pity of it is that one so young, so 
beautiful in mind and body, should have to be 
sacrificed for rescue work." 

Doran rose from his chair, and stood with 
his back to the fire. 

" Don't talk about it," he said. " The whole 
thing makes me sick. Do you know I myself 
strongly and seriously advised Lindley Kays to 
run away with Sonya ? " 

" It was not bad advice," said Graves. 

" I thought so at the time, but now I'm not 
sure of it. In these matters it is better for the 
third party to say and to do nothing. ' It's an 
awkward business to play with souls, and matter 
enough to save one's own.' By talking I made 
Lindley think the thing over in cold blood. If 
circumstances had brought the moment without 
time for reflection he might have done it. Sonya 
would have been married to him, and by this 
time Sir Charles would have drunk himself to 
death or into an asylum. And I should have been 
glad of it." 
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" But would Sonya ? " asked Graves. " Did she 
seem to you the kind of girl who could be happy 
under conditions like that ? " 

Doran thought it over. " Yes," he admitted ; 
" that's true enough." 

The little clock on the mantelpiece struck ten. 
Mr. Graves rose from his place. He was getting 
older, and his doctors had been more insistent of 
late on regular habits and the avoidance of late 
hours. 

" Good night, Doran," he said. " This is about 
the time they pack me off to bed nowadays. 
Don't you come down with me. If there's any 
news of Hartingwell in the hall, perhaps FU come 
back and let you know." 

When Graves had left him Doran sat down 
again and re-filled his pipe. The bye-election 
for south-west Breakshire had of late occupied 
his mind almost entirely. He had very little 
hope of success, but every intention of making 
the best fight possible. As he sat there, deep in 
thought, he felt himself touched on the shoulder. 
Graves stood there with his overcoat on and his 
hat in his hand. 

"Well? "said Doran. 

" I have news," said Graves. " Sir Charles 
Mariland is dead. He died at Haifa. The news 
came while we were at dinner." 



CHAPTER VI 
ON THE NILE 

THE women came along the river front, their 
jars on their heads. The great tourist 
steamer, flashing with electric lights, came slowly 
up to the landing-stage. It was in the country 
where the old and the new meet ; where you may 
see by the riverside a nude bronze man working 
the same stupid irrigating machine that was in 
use here thousands of years before Christ was 
born, and at a stone's throw you may get your 
photograph of him developed while you wait. 
Here the newest hotels and the oldest temples 
lie side by side. Here, during the winter months, 
the hands of the native are ever outstretched, as 
they were outstretched now to the crowd of 
tourists that poured from the boat. He comes, 
this patient tourist, English or American, with 
money in his hand, and a thirst for " anteeker," 
and all Luxor is glad and ready to give it him. 
A scarab or a figurine of Pasht, a mummied cat or 
a cornelian necklace, Sudanese arms, manu- 
factured out of Standard Oil tins somewhere 
at the back of a bazaar, girdles of beads and 
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shells, supposed, one hopes inaccurately, to be 
the entire costume of Nubian ladies — these 
things await him all along the Nile. I do not 
know what Egypt does in the summer-time 
— I fancy it sits indoors and manufactures 
" anteeker." 

Lady Mariland's dahabeeah lay beyond the 
Dutchman's Castle in a quiet spot by itself. 
Here, as night fell, the quiet was intense. After 
dinner the two women stole on the upper deck 
together. It was covered in with an awning of 
Eastern carpets, and lit with the most occidental 
of lamps. Both women were in white. Sir 
Charles Mariland had insisted upon that. He 
detested mourning. Besides, in that wild spot 
where, a month ago, they had laid him, there 
were no dressmakers to mitigate a woman's 
affliction. Now that the struggle was all over, 
and he was laid to rest, and there was no more 
to be done, a strange feeling of peace and rest 
had come over both the women. This journey 
back had for Sonya none of the horror that had 
been hers on her way up the Nile. The women 
rarely spoke of Sir Charles. It had been agreed 
between them that they must forget the past, and 
look only forward. But to-night Sarah Lockett 
suddenly broke the silence as they sat together 
with one of the curtains drawn back, watching 
the distant lights. 

" I am glad he is dead," said Sarah Lockett, 
sadly and deliberately. 
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Sonya put her hand on Sarah's. " Don't ! " 
she said in a stifled whisper. 

" What is the good ? It's the truth. I sacri- 
ficed you for him, and it was all in vain." 

" Don't remind me that I failed," said Sonya. 
" I should have gone on— things would have got 
better. I don't want to give up my habit of 
always hoping. Don't let me lose that now when 
there is so little else left." 

There was a pause. A white-robed Berberine 
boy approached noiselessly with the coffee, and 
vanished again. It was wonderful how easily 
the mechanism of daily life had run, even when 
the two women were left alone. Sir Charles 
was a judge of men. He had a capable English 
courier and the best of dragomans. Sonya's 
own English maid was devoted to her. And 
then there was plenty of money, and for that all 
things in Egypt are made smooth. 

"I know more now than I did then," said 
Sarah Lockett. '^ Even then the idea did flash 
upon me sometimes, but I put it away and hoped 
it would be all right. No, you've told me nothing, 
you've given nothing away ; but when one woman 
lives with another as we have done of late, every 
look tells and every silence speaks. I think you 
are a noble woman, Sonya, and I think I did you 
a wrong. I loved my brother, and would have 
done anything in the world for him." 

" Believe me, dear," said Sonya, '' I also would 
have done anything in the world for him. Even 
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now I think of his kindness and tenderness to 
me with deep affection for him. It was not my 
fault," she said, with a break in her voice, " that 
I could not go further, that I could not reward 
so great a love with a love as great. In these 
things one does not choose ; one's hands are tied. 
Perhaps I might have done better if I had known 
more. In so many things I was simply a child." 

" Don't, Sonya ! He knew, and I knew, that 
no blame was yours. I want you to say that 
you forgive us both." 

" I won't say that there's anything to forgive. 
If there were, it is all forgiven long ago." 

" Thank you. I'm glad you've said that." 

Again the silence fell over them. Away in 
the distance the sky grew suddenly light, with a 
black cloud rolling across it. Under the black 
cloud flames shot high into the air. The drago- 
man was at hand to explain. It was a sugar 
factory that was burning. He told them all that 
they wanted to know about sugar factories, and 
they asked many questions. On the morrow 
the wind, he thought, would be good. They 
would start very early in the morning. 

When the dragoman had gone Sarah Lockett 
opened the piano and began to play. It was the 
first time that she had touched the piano since 
her brother's death. Sonya lay on a pile of 
cushions, and watched her and listened. 



CHAPTER VII 
AN ERRATIC MAN 

WALTER KAYS sat in his little office at the 
back of the shop. In front of him plans 
and drawings were spread out. Halford, his 
engineer, stood by his shoulder and explained 
them. The office had been newly furnished 
throughout, and was almost luxurious. Walter 
looked healthy and happy. Prosperity agreed 
with him. 

" Yes," he said, " but that would still have to 
be simplified and brought lower to make the 
thing a success. Unless we can get right under 
the cheapest car in the market, and turn out 
something reliable as well, it's no good thinking 
about it. I can't see what a light car like that 
wants with a reverse. Any man could push it 
back easily." 

" Still," said Halford, " unless you get under 
the five hundredweight, the law insists on that 
reverse." 

" I know. And then if some fool of a police- 
man thinks you have run back one foot more 
than was absolutely necessary, he can drop on 
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you. They were down on Sir Charles' driver 
for it the other day. He had to get to a shop a 
few yards back, hadn't room to turn, and didn't 
want to run round a block. There was no harm 
done whatever ; but the local idiot had to be down 
on him." 

An assistant brought in Mr. Engelstein's card. 

" Is he waiting in the shop ? " Walter asked. 

''Yes, sir." 

" Show him in, then. FU send word over to 
you, Halford, as soon as I'm free again." 

Halfofd picked up his plans and withdrew, 
and Mr. Engelstein entered. He looked happy 
and smiling. The two men shook hands and 
exchanged the usual salutations. 

"Well, now, Mr. Kays," said Engelstein, ''I 
suppose you can guess why I'm here ? " 

Walter admitted that it was not impossible. 

" Eight or nine months ago you came to me 
to tell me you had made a mistake, and I didn't 
think any the worse of you for it. I am here on 
much the same errand. I have made a mistake, 
and several others have joined with me in making 
it. We are now trying to think about the best 
way out. Perhaps you wouldn't mind glancing 
over that letter. It gives me my authority to 
conclude matters on behalf of the syndicate." 

'' Well, well," said Walter, as he took a cursory 
glance at the letter and put it down, " I'd have 
taken your word for that, Mr. Engelstein, you 
know." 
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" I have no doubt that is true ; but it's as well 
to be in order. It is not impossible that you've 
already had a visit from one of the syndicate — a 
visit which, to put it mildly, was not exactly 
official." 

Walter and Engelstein both smiled. " How 
did you know that ? " Walter asked. 

"Chiefly because I know Tapton. I wish I 
had known him half as well when he first came 
to me. I had not the least doubt that that was 
what he would do. I didn't employ any private 
detectives, but I've got tenants about here ; and 
some of Tapton's own people know which side 
their bread is buttered. I only had to give a 
hint. Lord, bless you! I knew all about his 
sneaking over here next morning, and I knew 
what he looked like when he came out. You 
needn't tell me that he did no business. That's 
been made clear enough since. My syndicate's 
pretty sick of Tapton about now." 

" Yes," said Walter ; " all that he got was an 
offer to come back to his old place here. He 
was not too grateful for that." 

" Well," said Engelstein, *' we've got to make 
the best of it. We've got to face a loss. There 
was a lot of talk about fresh capital being brought 
in and about myself being bought out. It was 
supposed that Mr. Gold would be able to influence 
a friend of his — Lord Harpole — to come to the 
rescue. That has all fizzled out, as I knew it 
would. All that happened was that Gold got a 
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devilish sharp letter from Harpole, who is the 
patron of his living, on the subject of speculating 
parsons. Gold has spoiled any expectations he 
might have had in that direction, and he has lost 
a lot of his wife's money, and she has a temper — 
poor devil ! And, as I say, weVe got to make 
the best of it. It wouldn't surprise me greatly 
if Tapton pointed out to you that it would be a 
good thing to have these premises for the motor 
business exclusively, and run the ironmongery 
at our place over the way." 

"Yes," said Walter; "he did mention that, 
and I think there's a good deal to be said for 
it." 

" Undoubtedly there is. Well, I don't want 
my premises there to stand empty for six months 
or more, and the syndicate does not want to lose 
more than it can help on a forced sale of stock. 
The question's a simple one. Will you buy us 
out, and come in when you like ? " 

" To speak frankly," said Walter, " that must 
be quite as much a question of whether I can as 
whether I will. You must remember, I've had 
to go to a great deal of expense to fight the 
syndicate. I bear no ill-will about it, but the fact 
remains. It would be advantageous to me to 
have those premises, and still more advantageous 
to stop the competition. But one may pay too 
much for anything." 

" I wonder how often I've told Tapton that in 
the last few months. Well, now, listen to me. I 
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believe in the way in which this business is being 
run ; I believe particularly in the motor side of 
it. Suppose you bought us out ; I am by far the 
biggest holder in the syndicate, and I am willing 
to leave my share in at five per cent, and I'll do 
the same with the rent of the place over the way. 
The other men are all trembling on their marrow 
bones just now, and not inclined to be extortion- 
ate. No more will be asked than a fair price for 
a quick sale. I need not say that I do not expect 
to settle it at this interview. There are valua- 
tions to be made — lots of things to be done before 
we can get to the actual business. All I want to 
know is if you are prepared to think favourably 
of the idea?" 

" Certainly I am," said Walter. " My brother 
has an interest in this business, and in the 
ordinary way I should consult him." 

" Consult anybody you like." 

"Well, he's away at present, and I shall 
have no opportunity. However, he left me full 
powers, and I may even tell you that he expected 
some such proposal would be made on your 
syndicate's behalf You may certainly take it 
that I am favourable to the scheme, provided, of 
course, that the price asked is reasonable, and 
that your kind offer to let your share remain in 
the business still holds good." 

''Very well,' said Engelstein, rising; "we 
have a meeting to-night, and I'll let them know 
what you say. Personally, I consider that I've 
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done a good morning's business for us, and you 
as well. And Vm much obliged to you. Good 
morning, Mr. Kays, and I hope this will be the 
end of any rivalries between us." 

Walter did not tell his wife about this inter- 
view. He only admitted that things were going 
on pretty well. After dinner that night she 
began to talk about Lindley. 

** There were two more letters came for him 
to-day — only circulars, I believe; and there 
they'll have to lie with the rest of them, for 
you can't forward when you've no address 
to forward them to. I don't think I ever 
knew a kinder or cleverer man, but he was 
certainly most queer. There he was down to 
breakfast just as usual, talking about the shop 
and the news in the morning papers, and what 
not. And then went straight off and packed. 
Gone before lunch, and not a word to us, except 
that he wanted a holiday, and would let us know 
some time. And that was a fortnight ago, and 
not a word have we heard yet." 

"Yes," said Walter, "it was queer. When 
you come to think about it, the whole thing has 
been queer. What was I to him, or he to me ? 
Precious little. He comes swooping down here 
with a pocketful of money and a head full of 
ideas. He works like a dog and fights— like 
anything, and as soon as things are put right, off 
he skips again at a moment's notice. Erratic 
chap— always was." 
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"You don't think " Henrietta began, 

hesitatingly, and then paused 

"Think what?" 

" Well, that poor aunt of yours ; you know 
you always said " 

" I may have said a good many things that 
I've changed my mind about since. I thought 
she was mad when she left Lindley every- 
thing. Fm not so sure about it now. And as for 
Lindley being cracked, that's nonsense. Look 
here, money's the test He's made it ; he's helped 
us to make it It takes brains to do that nowa- 
days." 

"Well, I said he was clever too. Only it 
sometimes seems to me as if a man might be both 
of them together." 

Walter did not answer, and remained absorbed 
in his cigar for a few minutes. 

" rU tell you what's a funny thing," he said 
suddenly. "Gold, that man who was to have 
married my aunt, is one of the syndicate." 

" You don't say that ? " 

"Yes, I do. It's a small world. Well, he 
treated her badly. I never quite knew the long 
and the short of it, but that was clear enough. 
See now what happens. It's her money, through 
Lindley, that punishes him, and I happen to know 
that he's the worst punished man in that syndi- 
cate. His friend. Lord Harpole, has thrown him 
over, and his hopes of any better living are done 
away with. It was his wife's money that he 
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played with, and she seems to be just the kind 
to give him hell. There's a justice about it." 

Henrietta shook her head. " I don't see that. 
He broke her heart; it would be justice if his 
heart were broken. It isn't so much that he's 
lost money." 

"That's your romantic ideas," said Walter. 
" I don't suppose that anything except the loss of 
money could break that chap's heart." 

There was a long silence, and then Henrietta, 
putting down the embroidery on which she was 
engaged, said— 

" I wonder where Lindley is to-night ? " 

"I wonder," echoed Walter, as he went to 
the table and mixed his whisky-and-soda 



CHAPTER VIII 
SEEKING BEST 

JIMMY HAMING came out of hall. He had 
dined with modesty and discretion. He no 
longer wore the garb indicative of the deepest 
affliction ; his necktie was still black, but for the 
rest, a dark pepper-and-saltiness sufficed him. 
He was as careful to avoid the indications of the 
sportsman and the blood, as he once had been to 
assume them. As he left the college he put on 
his gown carefully and religiously, and abstained 
from lighting the cigarette for which he pined. 
He had mean rooms in a back street, and 
rejoiced in their cheapness, and in the dirtiness 
of his landlady. It was all part of the new leaf 
and the great sacrifice. 

He went up the creaking staircase, and 
opened the door of his sitting-room. He was 
surprised to find the lamp already lit. As a rule, 
his landlady anticipated nothing, and brought 
the lamp with great regularity after he had 
rung twice for it. He was more surprised at 
the tall figure that rose from the easy-chair by 
the fire. 
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" Good Lord, Lindley ! Who'd have thought 
of finding you here ? This is good business. But 
why didn't you tell me you were coming ? Have 
you dined ? " 

" Yes, I've dined," said Lindley. " I couldn't 
tell you I was coming, because, to tell the truth, 
I didn't know myself this afternoon. The fact 
is that I'm leaving England for some time, and 
thought that I ought to go and say good-bye to 
some of my pals. This morning I came up to 
London to find Doran." 

" But you live in London, don't you ? " 

"Did — don't now. Doran's got my rooms. 
However, he was away— off on some political 
tour or other, so far as I could gather from 
Marsh. I was just thinking of going on to the 
club, when the brilliant idea struck me to run up 
to Cambridge, to see how the new virtues of 
James Haming were holding out." 

"They're holding out rare well — not that I 
take any credit for it." 

Lindley glanced towards a large panel photo- 
graph in a hideous plush frame on the mantel- 
piece. 

" Is that the — er — inspiration ? " he asked. 

" It is," said Jimmy, proudly. " Photographs 
never do one any sort of justice ; but what would 
you think of that ? Candidly, I mean." 

" Very pretty, and much too good for you." 

" That's true enough," said Jimmy, obviously 
pleased. 
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" And," continued Lindley, " she will probably 
find out that she is much too good for you, and 
give you the chuck. And quite right too." 

"That's a beastly sort of thing to say," said 
Jimmy, aggrieved. "I say, look here, even if 
you have dined, you must do something. You're 
not smoking. And won't you have some coffee ? 
My landlady makes the filthiest coffee in 
Cambridge." 

"I'll take your word for the coffee without 
making the experiment ; but you may give me a 
cigarette — Virginia for choice, and you may 
produce your whisky." 

" To tell the honest truth," said Jimmy, " I 
haven't got a drop of whisky in the place. I 
thought it over, and — well, if you don't have it, 
you don't drink it." 

"That's excessively true," said Lindley; "so 
true that I'll trouble you to send out for a bottle. 
Remember, I have no guardian angel to guide 
me upwards." 

Jimmy Haming laughed and rang the bell. 
The landlady's eldest daughter, who had accom- 
plished the feat of being pert without being 
intelligent, took a written order. 

"You'll stop here to-night, of course," said 
Jimmy. "I can always get another room here 
when I want it. I haven't seen it, but it can't be 
any worse than my own." 

" It sounds tempting," said Lindley, " and it's 
very good of you. But I must get back by the 
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last train. I leave town pretty early to-morrow 
morning, and I shall have one or two things to 
see to before I go." 

" Well, if s a pity," said Jimmy. " And where 
are you going to ? " 

" At present I haven't the least idea." 

"Good Lord! youVe a queer chap!" said 
Jimmy. 

" Ifs a fact, though it must sound very much 
as if it were said for effect. I shall probably go 
to Dover and cross the Channel; but Tve not 
quite decided on that. And what the next move 
will be is absolutely vague. This last month or 
so I have been away in the Highlands." 

" Had a good time ? " asked Jimmy, carefully. 

" About as good a time as a man can expect 
when he is alone in a small Scotch hotel in a 
small town, and does not know anybody, and 
does not want to know anybody, and does not 
fish or play golf." 

" Well, what on earth did you go up there 
for?" 

"Fd been working pretty hard, and I sup- 
posed it would be quiet and restful. I must be 
built the wrong way. The things that irritate 
and wear me out most seem to be quiet and 
rest." 

"What about your play? We had it down 
here last term, and I thought it was rather rot 
myself" 

" There I agree with you," said Lindley. 
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"Still, you must made lots of money out 
of it." 

" Oh yes— pots of money." 

"You're a lucky beggar." 

" Ah," said Lindley, as the landlady's daughter 
brought in the whisky. "Everybody thinks 
the other man lucky— always." 

"I am lucky," said Jimmy. "I admit it. I 
should be a fool if I didn't." 

The bell of Great Saint Mary's boomed 
heavily, and Jimmy, as he mixed the drinks, 
observed that he hated church bells, and supposed 
that it was because he had too much of them at 
home. 

"I hated that, too, when I was up," said 
Lindley. " And now, when I come back to it, I 
find it rather pleasant. It sometimes seems to 
me one can't enjoy anything at the time— one 
enjoys in expectation, or in recollection, or in 
going back by accident to something which one 
had always thought rather unpleasant. I used to 
hate my father's shop, and for months lately I've 
been back in it, slaving at it, and enlarging its 
scope and its boundaries. It's going to be a deuced 
good concern, Jimmy ; and when we turn it into 
a limited company you'd better invest some of 
your uncle's money in it. As I say, I used to 
hate it. When I came back, it was just the 
tremendous change from the way of life to which 
I had got accustomed that I wanted." 

" Why did you leave it, then ? " asked Jimmy. 
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" Like most other things, it didn't wear very 
well. I seem to have fooled away most of my 
time in trying to get away. Fm always getting 
away from what Fve got." 

Jimmy took the chair on the other side of the 
fireplace, and filled his pipe. 

'' If I ever say anything serious to you, you 
always jeer at me." 

"I believe I used to do a bit of that. All 
right — ni reform. Sob out your sorrows— come 
along." 

" Fve not got any sorrows. Of course, I was a 
young ass when I was up here before ; but I don't 
keep on worrying about it. Things are going very 
well with me just now. It was your own case I 
was thinking about. Most men would think you 
pretty lucky. I can tell you Fve bragged no 
end about knowing the successful dramatist. 
You admit youVe made a lot of money out of 
that, and, according to your own account, you 
ought to make a lot more out of that business of 
your governor's. Your health's good enough — 
most men would envy you. Yet there you are, 
shamming to be cheerful, but really in a kind of 
morbid, unsettled sort of state. You don't seem 
to be able to go on with anything for long, or to 
stop anywhere for long. I'll tell you what would 
be the salvation of you. Get taken out of your- 
self Instead of sneering and being superior, 
fall in love with some girl, like any ordinary 
man." 
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Lindley hooted with laughter, and it was not 
a very pleasant laugh. 

" Tm awfully sorry, Jimmy," he said ; " but the 
lovely contrast between you as you are, and you 
as you used to be, is a bit too much for one. 
However, your advice is good. TU think it over 
— I promise you I will. I don't think there's 
anything more the matter with me than a kind of 
wandering instinct. I fancy there was a travel- 
ling tinker among my ancestors, and I've in- 
herited it from him. Now, then, if you want me 
to be serious — really serious — tell me all about 
the lady of the mantelpiece." 

" It's very difficult to know how to begin, or 
what to say. I must tell you to start with she's 
not at all the ordinary kind of girl." 

Lindley checked himself severely. "No?" 
he said, sympathetically. 

He listened at length to Jimmy's description 
of a sweet-natured young lady. Even Jimmy, 
who did his best, could not convey that there 
was anything mysterious, umplumbed, and 
original about her. Lindley listened almost 
contentedly, asked the right questions, and 
expressed a sufficient admiration. 

After he had left Jimmy, as he walked rapidly 
through almost deserted streets towards the 
station, it struck him as queer that Jimmy's 
enthusiastic happiness roused no feelings of 
bitterness in him. There had been a certain 
amount of chaff at the end of their talk about 
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Jimmy's advice to Lindley. Lindley had asked 
Jimmy to make a selection for him, and forward 
all particulars. Lindley knew Jimmy perhaps 
as well as he knew and liked any man; but it 
was a relief to him that Jimmy in his simplicity 
had not grasped the real state of the case. 

Next morning Lindley left Victoria for 
Brussels. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ESCAPE 

LINDLEY sat on red plush in the train de 
luxe from Calais to Brussels, and stared 
through the window at the flat country sliding 
past him without seeing it In carefully cultured 
fields women, strong and gaunt, were doing the 
work of men, and men were doing the work of 
horses. Now and again a white-walled house 
with a red roof, aggressively neat with its green 
shutters, stood out among trees like a model in 
a toy-box. Lindley had welcomed the slightest 
incidents of travel. He had been amused at the 
start with the fury of an elderly Englishman, 
who wanted a liqueur that happened to be sealed 
up in the Belgian cellar of the train. Even a 
little bother with the customs officials at the 
frontier had been welcome, and the solemnity of 
their officialdom had mildly amused him. Now 
nothing happened but the steady labour of the 
engine, and the sliding panorama through the 
windows. He had finished, in a desperation of 
travellers' boredom, the work of alleged humour 
that he had bought for a shilling at Victoria. 
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He had lunch on the train, and could not, in the 
nature of things, lunch again ; and the rattle of 
the train hammered out the wearisome and 
hackneyed Latin tag, that he who flies from his 
country may not escape himself Well, it was 
not long now till the journey's end. 

That visit to Grantown and Forres had been 
a mistake. The change had not been marked 
enough — the grandeur and gloom of the scenery 
had been too nearly in sympathy with him. 
The anodyne of work had been efficacious while 
it lasted ; but there was no more work at Haxteth 
for him now. He had tried to go back to his 
former metier^ and found it impracticable. One 
of the few things that amused him in his melan- 
choly was the awful futility of the work that he 
had recently written. It was bad, of course, to 
be alone, and he had intended to take Doran 
away with him; but Doran was not available. 
Jimmy Haming would have been free in a day 
or two, but would probably have added to the 
trial. After all, he thought, as he rattled up in 
a clumsy victoria from the station to his hotel 
on the park, this might work. The coins that 
he handled were different — the colour of the 
telegrams was different — the rule of the road 
was different — the cart which he had just passed 
should have been pulled by a horse, and was 
pulled by a dog; and the dog was not in the 
shafts, but under the body of the vehicle. Even 
the intense ugliness which may be produced in 
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children of ten or eleven by the simple substi- 
tution of socks for stockings was something to 
the good ; it helped to accentuate the feeling that 
he had got away, and was in a world which, if 
only in some unessential points, was slightly 
different. Here, perhaps, he might find a scene 
for a play or a story, and a suggestion to 
write it. 

He dined at the hotel that night. At the 
next table an energetic French mother and an 
oppressed French father supervised, almost 
severely, the untidy alimentation of their young. 
The children wanted everything that they might 
not have, and it would have seemed to Lindley 
rather pathetic if they had not been so unpleasant 
to look at. Towards the end of dinner they 
vanished towards the upper storeys in charge of 
a smiling nurse. The Frenchwoman said — 

" Another day and we have seen nothing." 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders, and 
increased the degradation of his vin ordinaire 
with a little soda-water. 

" To-morrow," he said, " will be for St. 
Gudule." 

Further on in the room two energetic and 
independent American ladies, of great vivacity, 
spilt their soup over a map, and discussed com- 
parative prices stridently. An English clergy- 
man, with a tightly buttoned wife, seemed to 
invite the world to attempt the insoluble problem 
of how he ever came to be there. Again, so far 
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so good. It was, at any rate, diflFerent. It was 
a small hotel, and the dinner, from the point of 
view of dinner, was not conspicuously successful. 
Lindley, though he remained here for months, 
rarely repeated the experiment. 

He strolled out after dinner with the intention 
of losing himself, an easy feat in a town that was 
new to him ; and not always very difficult in 
towns that he knew by heart. The illuminated 
invitation of Entree libre tempted him into a big, 
low-built room, heavy with the haze of smoke, 
and filled with long tables. At one end an 
orchestra of women, in white frocks and orange 
sashes, played waltzes far less badly than might 
have been expected, under the leadership of a 
young Jewess with a permanent smile, who had 
just missed being pretty. An eager waiter, in 
carpet slippers, shuffled up with Lindley's bocky 
and charged him the price for it that is usual in 
the temples of the Entree libre. It was rather 
sordid and amusing. Two little girls, of twelve 
and fourteen, with their father and mother, sat 
opposite to Lindley, and astonished him with 
their intense anaemia, their Flemish stolidity, and 
the impropriety of their being there at all. A 
lady of the establishment came up to Lindley, 
wished him "Good evening," in English, and, 
subsiding into French again, told him that her 
name was Carmencita, which did not seem at all 
probable, and that she was very thirsty. Lindley 
financed her bottle of stout, and in some subtle 
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way gave her to understand that he did not 
require her to sit on his knee. So she brought 
up her cousin Veronique, who was also thirsty. 
Lindley laughed, and paid, and went out It 
had been something to do, at any rate ; but the 
atmosphere was a little too terrific All the 
while the two anaemic children had sat and 
glared at him, and conversed with one another 
in shy whispers. 

He wandered out again, followed the streets 
that led upwards, and got back to the park again. 
Chance brought him to the door of his hotel. 
In the smoking-room the oppressed French 
father smoked a pale cigar, and sipped, at 
intervals, a sticky liqueur. He observed that 
the weather seemed likely to improve, and 
Lindley admitted it. Then he went up to bed. 
After all, this was not so bad. It would, at any 
rate, do for a while, and for a while help to 
obscure in his mind the vision of Sonya in her 
little fur jacket, standing by the fire in his 
London flat ; and so help him to keep his 
promise to her. 

The next day he secured for himself a little 
private sitting-room on the same floor as his 
bedroom, and made attempts to write again. 
He had seen much which was suggestive, if only 
it would take shape in his mind and he could 
see definitely what was suggested. Those two 
weird and very white-faced girl children were 
vivid before his eyes, and his imagination started 
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away on their future history. Then it was the 
Jewess in the orange sash, her fiddle tucked 
under her fat chin, and he flew off on the track 
of her past. But there was nothing substantial, 
nothing cohesive, nothing that he could go upon. 
All that was wanted was concentration, and he 
had sometimes found that prolonged work would 
induce this. To-morrow, undoubtedly, he would 
stick to it. To-day he lunched at a restaurant in 
the Rue d'Anspach, and then drove off to drink 
in, with other tourists, the horrors of the Musee 
Wiertz. 

After that one day was much like another; 
always there was some attempt to work with 
greater or less success. Many things were begun, 
and nothing was finished. There were fits of a 
furious determination that, after all, his life 
should not be ruined, and that he would yet 
do something. More often there were fits of 
lethargy, when he was content to sit out on the 
pavement in front of the restaurant where he 
had lunched or dined, and sip his mazagran and 
watch the moment as it passed. A ragged boy 
begged for his superfluous and ridiculous rec- 
tangular piece of sugar. A fat priest rolled by 
and suggested what a very queer angel he would 
make. A woman called out the names of news- 
papers with baffling unintelligibility. As long 
as something happened which he could see and 
think about, it sufficed Anything sufficed so 
long as he did not think of Sonya and the life 
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which she must now be leading. But of that 
he rarely thought, and dared not think. Then 
perhaps some scene would come into his mind 
which he wanted to put down on paper — a. 
detached fragment, nothing in itself, but with 
possibilities about it, and he would go back to 
work. He received no letters, and he wrote 
none. He wanted nothing to remind him of 
what had been. 

And then one day, as he listened to the music 
in the cathedral, he saw that this was all wrong. 
At the moment when the blow had fallen he had 
found an escape in working for another. That 
way of escape was still open. There must be 
something in England that a man could do who 
had money, was not very particular, and wanted 
only to work for others. He must mix him- 
self up with the herd again ; he must talk to 
Walter about improved carburetters, and to 
Henrietta about new tea-gowns, and to Anna's 
husband about the political situation, and to Anna 
herself about anything. As likely as not these 
good people were all beginning to be very anxious 
about him. He had taken a selfish line, and 
selfishness had been its own punishment. Sooner 
or later he felt that this exiled life would end 
in madness. And when he no longer knew what 
he did, or no longer controlled his actions, he 
might break his word to Sonya, and Sonya 
might get to know it. He left Brussels at nine 
that night. He waited for a few hours' rest in 
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London, and then took the express north to 
Haxteth. He even remembered to send a pre- 
monitory telegram that he was» coming and that 
he was quite well. But he did not look well ; 
he looked hunted and broken. 



CHAPTER X 
THE AWAKENING 

LINDLEY had been so long alone, with no 
greetings but the calculated servility of 
waiters and porters, that his welcome at Haxteth 
impressed him. He found himself quite glad to 
see Henrietta again, and quite surprised that he 
should be glad. They had little in common. 
Her babble at the best should have bored him, 
and at the worst might have maddened him. 
But then he had during his stay at Haxteth 
helped her quite a good deal, and one gets to 
like the people to whom one has shown kindness. 
Besides, goodwill calls goodwill, and Henrietta's 
goodwill towards Lindley was evidenced by all 
the means in her power. There were flowers in 
his bedroom. Lindley regarded flowers in his 
bedroom much as he would have regarded tooth- 
powder in his soup; but he knew that with 
many women flowers in the bedroom are accepted 
as the last word of delicate attention. It was 
only a hint from Walter that saved him from 
overlooking the fact that the unpretentious little 
dinner had been arranged to suit supposed 
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preferences of his. Some time or other he must 
have said that he liked this dish or that The 
desire to please, coupled with a momentary in- 
capacity for thinking of anything better, would 
account for it. But he remembered to say that 
he was *being spoiled. Really, Henrietta was 
quite good-natured; handsome enough, too, in 
her lazy over-blown way. Lindley thought for 
the first time that his brother was in some ways 
to be envied. At least he had what he wanted ; if 
he was satisfied with a faithful animal, the happier 
he. There is little happiness for those who want 
the blue roses. 

"But I do call it a shame," said Henrietta. 
" All these months, and we've never had so much 
as a post-card from you. Why, you might have 
been dead." 

" In that case," laughed Lindley, " I should 
have written. The fact is, that Tve always 
thought that on a holiday one should never send 
letters and never receive them. It makes the 
change all the greater, and gives you more to 
talk about when you come back." 

" Well, we don't know where you've been yet 
or what you've done; but I can't say that you 
look any the better for it Now does he, 
Walter?" 

" Well," said Lindley, " for the last month or 
so I've been restaurant-fed. I suppose they cook 
very well on the Continent, as one is always told 
so ; but the trouble at Brussels seemed to be that 
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they had so little worth cooking. A few days of 
this kind of thing will put me all right again." 

" Fve always heard," said Walter, " that abroad 
they have no beef— not what we should call 
beef" 

"Have you got through that pile of letters 
yet, Lindley ?" Henrietta asked. 

" Rather not The first lump of them I picked 
up were all circulars, and went straight into the 
waste-paper basket. That discouraged me. I 
dare say I shall finish them to-morrow some 
time." 

" But some of them are real letters. There 
was one, I noticed, with the English Review 
on the envelope. I thought it might be some- 
thing to do with your writing, and that I ought 
to send it on. But then, of course, I couldn't" 

" I expect it's from a man I know at the office. 
I've done no work for them for a long time. 
Anyhow, it has waited so long that another day 
or two won't hurt it" 

He began to talk of his holiday in Morayshire 
and afterwards at Brussels. He was clever 
in picking out the things that would interest 
Henrietta. 

She was fascinated. " I should love to go," 
she said. " I suppose we shall be able to afford ^ 
a holiday now." 

Walter admitted the possibility. " Not that I 
should care to go off all alone like that" 

"No," said Lindley, "that's a mistake of mine, 
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I think. The only thing to be said for it is that 
it makes one glad to get back again." 

Henrietta looked pleased. " And you'll stop 
here a long time now, I hope." 

" Only a few days, Tm afraid. This last year 
I've been: interfering in other people's business. 
It's about time I got back to my own. But you 
must come and see me in London." 

"Walter's always going up to London now 
on his business. He took me with him once. 
I got this tea-gown there." 

"Did you? Well, it's very pretty. And 
what has been happening in Haxteth ? " 

"You heard about Sir Charles, up at the 
Hall? "said Walter. 

" Sir Charles Amadel ? No, I've heard nothing 
What's he been doing ? " 

" Nothing. Well, that's not quite the way to 
put it. He's dead. Died soon after you left — a 
stroke. That was on Monday, and he was never 
conscious again. Died on the Wednesday. It 
made a great sensation here. Muffled peals, 
shutters up everywhere. Yes, he was a good 
man and much respected. Queer, of course 
— would always think less about spending a 
thousand than he would about saving twopence. 
Everybody noticed it. » Well, .we can't take it 
with us .when we die." He replenished his glass 
with the port that his wise father had laid down. 

"Seems a gloomy subject," said Henrietta, 
disapprovingly. 
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There had been something horribly and un- 
speakably ridiculous in Walter's attempt at a 
suitable solemnity. 

Lindley's mind was busy. He wanted to 
know something. 

" A big funeral, I suppose ? " 

" Very middling." 

Walter had hoped for something more 
spectacular. 

Lindley pursued his subject. " The family all 
there, I suppose ? " 

" The three sons were. That's about all the 
relations he had, I think. His sister, Mrs. Field- 
ing, died, you know. Irreligious woman — Sir 
Charles could never get on with her." 

" He did set an example in church attendance," 
said Henrietta "Weather made no difference 
to him." 

"But she had children, hadn't she?" said 
Lindley. 

"One — a girl. She's grown-up and married 
now. Married pretty well, I believe — a baronet. 
Bagland, or some such name. No, she wasn't 
there. I fancy there wasn't much love lost 
between them." 

" Still," said Henrietta, " one would have 
thought that, at a time like that, anything of that 
kind would have been put aside." 

"One would have thought so," Lindley 
echoed, mechanically. 

" Now, ril tell you what I should have done 
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in her place," Henrietta continued. " Even if T 
hadn't felt like attending, I should have sent 
flowers— just a simple wreath — ^you see what I 
mean." 

Lindley was puzzled. He knew that Sonya 
bore no illwill towards her uncle — none, at least, 
that would survive his death. If she had been in 
England she would certainly have been present, 
and she had been due back in England in the 
spring. Could she be ill? More than one 
horrible possibility urged itself into his mind. 
After all, it might be simply a change of plan. 
She had decided to remain abroad longer than 
she had at first intended. It was perfectly 
likely. Then that letter from the English Review 
flashed across his mind. It might be from 
Doran, and, if so, there might be news of Sonya 
in it. 

A minute later he confessed his impatience to 
get at that pile of letters which he had said might 
as well wait a day or two longer. Walter and 
Henrietta were used to Lindley's little incon- 
sistencies. He went upstairs to his own sitting- 
room, promising to come down again as soon as 
the letters were finished. 

"He doesn't look well, you know," said 
Walter. " Seems almost as if he were worried 
about something, though I'm sure I don't know 
what he can have to worry him." 

"There is something on his mind, I kpow," 
said Henrietta " Look at all those changes we've 
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" made in the dining-room. I don't think he even 
noticed them. And his eyes used to be sharp 
enough." 

" Ah, so did his tongue sometimes." 

" Never to me. And if he did wake you up a 
bit, Fm sure you've no cause to grumble. Think 
how we were a year ago — why, it's less than a 
year ago." 

" Bless you, I don't grumble. I'm very well 
satisfied with the way things are going. But you 
needn't talk as if he had done everything. His 
ideas were good, and his money was better ; but 
the luck was the best of all. We hit at the right 
moment, and the opposition went over. But if 
it hadn't been the right moment we might have 
been hammering away stilL And then my own 
work counts for something, and I do keep on at 
it You don't find me bolting off on mysterious 
holidays, and leaving no address for months at a 
time." 

" I say," said Henrietta, " do you think there's 
a woman in it ? " 

"May be. You know how close he is. I 
certainly shouldn't care to ask him ; and if I did, 
he wouldn't tell." 

"It would fit in with that sort of absent- 
mindedness. I can't think how he could even 
have gone into the dining-room without seeing 
the improvements. I wasn't going to say any- 
thing about them if he didn't." 

Walter glanced at his watch. " I wish he'd 
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look sharp with those letters of his, and come 
down again." 

" I know what you want," said Henrietta. 
" You want to talk business with him. It's always 
business nowadays. I do think you might leave 
it when you come in to dinner." 

" Well, business is getting rather interesting 
just now. There's our new car, you know." 

" If you make that, will you make it here ? " 

Walter laughed. ''Yes, my dear. We'll 
make them in the spare bedroom with a screw- 
driver and a bit of string. No, Henrietta; we 
shan't make them here, of course. There's no 
room and none of the appliances, or next to 
none. That's a much bigger game. But I'll tell 
you what — we shan't make them at all unless we 
turn this business into a limited company. That 
was Lindley's idea, and old Engelstein, who 
knows more about such things than Lindley and 
myself put together, seems keen on it. Mind, it 
wouldn't be yet. Not, in all probability, for two 
or three years. But if it does come, I can tell 
you one thing— we shall have to clear out of this 
place. Every inch of it would be wanted for the 
business, and we couldn't go on living here." 

" And where should we go ? " 

" Not far. Somewhere in the country outside 
Haxteth. I should go into business on my car 
every morning. I'd get a place with a good big 
garden, and I dare say it would be a lot healthier 
for both of us. How would you like it ? " 
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" Like it ? I should love it I was country- 
bred, you know. I'm not one to complain, and 
I've never said anything against this house. But 
a good garden— that would be a treat" 

Upstairs in tlie room that had been Aunt 
Emmeline's, Lindley sat and stared at Doran's 
letter. He had read it through several times. 
It was written on his club paper, and had arrived 
at the time when Lindley was away in the 
Highlands. 

"I am not going to give you any advice," 
Doran said. "I'm going to tell you what has 
happened in case you do not see it elsewhere. 
Sir Charles Mariland died at Wady Haifa yester- 
day. Mrs. Lockett is with Lady Mariland at 
present Do what you think best" 

A later part of the letter referred to Doran's 
candidature for the south - west division of 
Breakshire. 

" If you are free," he said, " I hope you will 
be able to spare a week or two to help me. You 
are a good speaker, and by this time your political 
education has gone much further than when we 
first met in town. It is something of a forlorn 
hope, and I want all the help I can get, and 
should be really grateful to you. At the same 
time, if your refusal comes to me from Egypt, I 
shall quite understand. Sefton was inquiring for 
you the other day. He says that he has not 
seen a line of the new play you promised to send 
him." 
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Lindley cursed himself. He saw now all that 
he had done by his flight into a selfish and melan- 
choly solitude, and by deliberately shutting him- 
self out from the world in which he had once 
mixed. He had failed Sonya ; he had failed Doran, 
who had been his best friend ; he had not even 
gained anything for himself He might not have 
gone to Egypt, but he would assuredly have 
written — he would have offered his services. He 
would not have been the heartless brute that 
Sonya must now think him. 

The idea suddenly flashed across him. He 
turned again to the pile of letters. There might 
be one from Sonya. He stopped at an envelope 
addressed in Mrs. Lockett's sprawling hand- 
writing, and bearing the Rome postmark. As 
he tore it open, two letters fluttered to the 
ground. One was in the same handwriting as 
the address on the envelope ; the other was in 
pencil from Sonya. It was to this that he turned 
first. 

" Dearest Lindley (it began), 

" I thought you must have heard of my 
husband's death — quite recently, of pneumonia, 
at Wady Haifa. But you have never written, 
and so now I think you cannot have known. 
I cannot yet talk about it much. I have been 
very ill here in Rome. They say that I am still 
ill, and I write this in bed. But I am getting 
better, and Sarah has been nursing me devotedly. 
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I want to get better. I don't want to give up, 
however much I may have failed, and however 
often. I so much long to see you. Sarah 
won't let me do any more writing. Good-bye, 
dearest." 

The letter from Mrs. Lockett was brief— 

" Dear Mr. Kays, 

" It will shorten matters to say that I 
have been nursing Sonya, and that for many 
nights she was delirious. I know everything. 
I know bitterly how great a wrong my love for 
my dead brother forced me to do her. For 
God's sake, come to her ! " 

Lindley folded both letters, put them in his 
pocket, and went downstairs. 

"At last!" said Walter, genially. ''Now 
then, if you'll take a cigar, and mix yourself a 
whisky-and-soda, we can go over what I've done 
in the matter of business. Engelstein is inclined 
to fall in with your suggestion " 

"Wait a minute," said Lindley. "I am 
awfully sorry, but I'm called up to London at 
once. It's important. Is there an up-train to- 
night?" 

Walter glanced at his watch. " The last goes 
in ten minutes, and you might catch it if you ran 
at once. But you'd have no time to pack any- 
thing. It seems to me it would be more sensible 
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to wait and have your breakfast comfortably 

to-morrow morning, and then " 

"Oh, good-bye," said Lindley. "Good-bye, 
both of you. Fm awfully sorry, and TU come 
back again. But I must catch this train to- 
night." 



CHAPTER XI 
PLAIN SPEAKING 

" \7ES," said Doran, " Lady Mariland is better— 
A quite well, in fact, according to her own 
account. They are expected back at Sarah 
Lockett's flat some time this week ; I don't know 
the day. Is there anything else you want to 
know?" 

"Thanks very much," said Lindley. "That 
is some relief to my mind. I shall go on to South 
Kensington directly. By the way, I wanted to 
congratulate you on your election." 
" Did you ? " said Doran. " Thanks." 
" I can see you are pretty sick with me," said 
Lindley. " But really it's not my fault. I don't 
suppose my assistance would have been of the 
least use to you, but you should certainly have 
had it if I had had your letter." 

"Yes," said Doran, "I am pretty sick with 
you. Not about my election especially, but 
yourself generally — your weakness, your selfish- 
ness, and the stupid mess you've made of things 
generally." 

"Go on," said Lindley. "You won't say 
296 
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anything worse of me than I have thought of 
myself" 

" I wonder if it would do you the least earthly 
good if I did go on? You have had all the 
chances, and what have you done with them? 
You started in life with no prospects worth 
mentioning, and a lucky chance sent you to be 
educated at a public school and Cambridge. I 
don't know what you did at the school, but you 
didn't distinguish yourself at Cambridge. You 
met me in town and worked more or less seriously 
for the English Review, and that you have given 
up. You wrote a play which was very good and 
quite unusually lucky, but you've not gone on 
with that You go back home and run your 
brother's business for him, and there, again, you 
cannot go on with it. Filled with the idea that 
you are something of a genius, and have got to 
be queer and romantic, you shut yourself out of 
the world for months, and won't even have your 
letters forwarded to you. What is the conse- 
quence ? An old friend, if I may so call myself, 
for the first time (and it will be the last too) asks 
you to do him a service. You do not even reply. 
The woman whom you pretend to love is lying 
on the verge of death away in Italy, and sends 
for you. You do not answer, and you do not go. 
But you do expect that two minutes of your 
explanations and congratulations are going to 
put the world all right with you again." 

" No, I don't," said Lindley. "The rest is all 
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true But there is one thing permanent with 
me It was that which drove me from London 
to Hazteth, and from Hazteth to those stupid 
months of solitude I can't talk about it to you 
or explain it If I have wronged others, don't 
think that I haven't suffered myselt And I don't 
suppose I am at the end of it" 

" You look as if you'd been through a good 
deal," said Doran, grimly. " Oh, you fool ! why 
didn't you do what I told you ? Yes, I know it 
was a jump in the dark, but you might have 
depended on Graves and myself Think what 
you might have saved her. Why, that swine — 
yes, I know I'm speaking of a dead man, but I 
don't care — began drinking again within a month 
of his marriage. She could never have saved 
him. Thank God for the varying temperatures 
of Wady Haifa, and the consequent pneumonia ! " 

" No," said Lindley, " I suppose she could 
never have saved him. The whole thing is too 
horrible to think about But if she had let him 
go, what would he have done then ? And after 
that, how would it have been with her ? " 

" I can see that," said Doran. " It was one of 
those cursed complications of life, out of which 
there is no easy way." 

"The easiest would have been the hardest 
for her. Well, as for the rest of the charges, it 
was more a mistake of judgment than anything 
else that kept me from receiving my letters. As 
for the work, I can show you books full of it, and 
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none of it of the least use. How can a man 
work when he is ias I am — when he is fighting 
against a stone wall, and there is one thing only 
in his mind ? If I had been three times as vain 
and selfish and idle as you suppose, by God! 
Fve been through enough hell to pay for it 
all!" 

"Well, I wasn't in the sweetest of tempers 
with you," said Doran. "I had to say what I 
thought. Now let's make the best of a bad 
business. Life, by the way, seems to consist 
principally in doing that. We've got the tele- 
phone downstairs ; FU try to get Sarah Lockett 
or one of her servants, and then you'll know 
what your next step had better be." 

Lindley waited impatiently for Doran's return. 
The jolt and rattle of the train seemed to be still 
going on iin his brain. He had not slept, and 
did not even feel drowsy. He had the curious 
sensation that he must go right on, and that the 
end was near, one way or the other. 

" Well ? " he said sharply, as Doran came back 
again. 

"It's like a child's game of hide-and-seek," 
said Doran. " Sarah Lockett and Lady Mariland 
left for Haxteth this morning." 

" They will have gone to the Hall, of course ? " 

"They don't know at the flat. The address 
was to be sent on to them after their arrival. 
You had better wait for it." 

"Wait until mid-day to-morrow? No, I 
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couldn't do that I must go on now. They 
must have gone to the HalL" 

" I don't think so," said Doran. " In that case 
they would certainly have left their address." 

" It doesn't matter. Wherever they are I 
shall find them. Am I interrupting your work ? 
Have you got any time to talk for a bit ? " 

" Yes," said Doran. 

" Now, I want you to tell me the whole thing 
— tell me all you know. About Mariland, I mean, 
about his breakdown and death, and about her 
illness in Rome. And you needn't spare me 
anything." 

Doran told the story as he knew it Much 
of it was grim and horrible enough. 

Lindley heard it through to the end without 
a word of interruption. Then he rose to go. 

" You had much better stop here," said Doran. 
*' You are really not fit to be about by yourself" 

" Thanks very much," said Lindley, mechani- 
cally. ''I think I would rather go. I want to 
think over what you've been saying, and I shall 
be best alone. I'm all right, really. I'll write to 
you from Haxteth." 



CHAPTER XII 
ON THE DYKE 

THE early morning had been deep in mist. 
And now the air was still and hot, and the 
sun blazed mercilessly on the white dust of the 
road. Lindley turned away from the lodge 
gates. Sonya was not there— in fact, none of 
the family was at the Hall at present. 

He had gone straight from the railway station 
up to the lodge. It would have been intolerable 
for him at that time to see Henrietta and Walter. 
He could imagine their questions. For a moment 
or two he stood irresolute in the road. This 
was only one more farcical trick that was being 
played with his tragedy. At one or other of the 
hotels in Haxteth he would be sure to find them. 
He was covered with the grime of the train and 
the dust of his long walk. Suddenly he remem- 
bered that he was now quite near to the dyke. 
He would go and bathe in the brook again. 

The dyke was quite deserted and wonderfully 
still. After a long swim Lindley felt better ; but 
his head was still burning. He had but to shut 
his eyes to see as distinctly as possible Sonya 
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in Egypt, or Sonya again in Rome, lying at the 
point of death, and writing to bid him to come 
to her. The pictures were startlingly real, as 
though he might have stretched out his hand and 
touched her. Sometimes they even persisted for 
a little while after his eyes were open again. 
He was consumed with rage against himself 
He tried to think steadily and clearly. This 
would not do at all. For the last two nights he 
had not slept, and he was not in a fit state to 
talk to people. The phrases came all wrong. 
He remembered that the old lodge-keeper had 
looked curiously at him. Then suddenly an 
overmastering desire for sleep came upon him. 
He was done ; he could have dropped where he 
stood. In a shady spot away from the foot-track 
he stretched himself, with his head on one arm, 
and immediately blessed unconsciousness came 
over him. In his dream he was a boy again, 
chasing butterflies. They were marvellous 
butterflies, of the most vivid colours ; but they 
all flew far too high for him, and people came up 
and told him that it was really not worth while 
to have bought that cyanide bottle. 

For many hours he slept, and his sleep became 
deep and dreamless. It was within an hour of 
sunset when he awoke. 

" No," he said to himself, as he looked at the 
white figure seated on the grass beside him; 
"this is not true. It is only the dream going on." 
He rubbed his eyes. " Sonya," he said aloud 
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She slipped her hand in his, and bent her 
head. 

" I was looking for you," Lindley said 
dreamily. " I have been in London, and then I 
came back here. Suddenly I could not keep 
awake any longer. I hardly seem to be awake 
now. It would not startle me if I found that 
you were not there, and that it was not your 
hand that I held." 

" Yes, I am Sonya. Tell me, have you been 
ill ? You look ill. What is the matter ? " 

" Nothing is the matter, if I have found you 
at last, and if you can ever forgive me." 

" But I knew," said Sonya. " I knew you had 
never had my letter. Ah ! those awful nights." 
Her lips trembled, and then she went on firmly 
and almost excitedly, " No, no — the past is past. 
We must talk over it no more. I have made up 
my mind to that. And why should we talk of 
forgiveness ? What have I made of your life ? " 

" Listen ! " said Lindley. " Yesterday— I think 
it was yesterday — I was in London, and talking 
to Doran. I had gone there to find you, Sonya, 
and Doran told me all the truth about myself. 
Once or twice he seemed to recall to me my 
own father lecturing me. 'Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel.* He showed me how much 
chance has done for me, and how little I have 
done for myself And how selfish, how cruelly 
and horribly selfish, I have been through all 
this." 
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'' But he does not know you really," said 
Sonya. " Only I know you really." 

"Sonya, I love you. That is all the good 
there is in me." 

They rose and walked together to the old, 
disused railway cutting. As they went Sonya 
told him how she had come to Haxteth to see 
the grave of Sir Charles Amadel, as a sign that 
she had no quarrel with him. For years past 
she had seen little of her cousins, and was not 
likely to meet them again. Sarah and she were 
stopping at a little inn they had found, not far 
from the dyke. They were going back to 
London next day. Suddenly she turned from 
her explanations and looked up at him. 

" Tell me," she said, " am I changed ? " 

She had changed. Much of the childishness 
had gone from her face ; sorrow had given it a 
new dignity. Yet now she looked supremely 
happy. 

'* I do not know whether you have changed," 
said Lindley. "You are very beautiful." He 
pointed to the railway cutting deep in the chalk 
before them, with its broken bridge and useless 
sleepers and twisted metal. "That," he said, 
" is typical of me without you. Great intentions 
that have led to nothing." 

" No, no," said Sonya ; " not to nothing. You 
have done more than you know. Why," she 
said, " you have even helped me more than you 
know. You must not blame yourself any longer 
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I understand you so well. Apologies, explana- 
tions — no, they are not for us." 

There was a long pause. They stood facing 
one another, Lindley holding both her hands in 
his. 

"Had you been there long," he said, "when 
I woke up ? " 

" No, it cannot have been very long. I, too, 
could hardly believe it at first. Though, through 
all, I have known that we should meet again." 

"And," said Lindley, almost savagely, "this 
time I shall not let you go. I shall never let 
you go again." He drew her closer to him. 
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Illustrations and a Map. Third Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With nearly icx) Illustrations. Fourth and 
Cheekier Edition. Large Crown Svo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is atso published. 

Baker (W. O.), m.a junior geo. 

GRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Pca^, Svo. IS. [Junior Exam. Series. 

Baker (Julian L.),f.lc., F.CS. THE 
BREWING INDUSTRY. Crown Svo. 
2S, 6d. net. 

[Books on Business. Nearly Ready. 

Balfour (Graham), the life of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second 
Edition, Two Volumes. Demy Svo. a5s.net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Balfour (Marie ClothUde). FROM 
SARANAC TO THE MARQUESAS. 
Being Letters written by Mrs. M. I. 
Stevenson during 1887-8 to her sister Miss 
Jane Whyte Balfour. With an Intro- 
duction by George W. Balfour, M.D., 
LL. D. , F. R. S. S. CroTtm Svo, 6s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bally (S. E.). A French commercial 

READER. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo. as, 

[CcMnmercial Series. 
FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition, Crown Svo, as, 

[Commercial Series. 
A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
With Vocabulary. Crown Svo, jm. 

[Commercial Series. 
GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Cr^rwn 
Sito. as. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

Banks ^Uzabeth L.). the AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.' With Portrait of the Author and 
' her Dog. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
. A Colonial Edition is also published. 



Barliam CR. E.). THE INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS. £ditedbyJ.B.ATLAT. Two 
Volumes, Small Pott Svo, Each volutntt 
cloth, XX. 6d, net; leather, as, 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 

Barilur-OonldCS.). Author of' Mehalah,'etc. 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text, and 12 Photogravure Plates. 
Gilt top. Large quarto, 36^. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiESARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Fifth Edition, 
Roy ai Svo, lu. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters 
by Arthur J. Gaskin. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo, Buckram. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. 
Baring-Gould's well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 
Second Edition, Cr. Svo. Buckram, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW: A 
Biography. A new and Revised Edition. 
With Portrait. Crown Svo. 3* . 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well- 
known biography of R. S. Hawker. 

DARTMOOR : A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With 
numerous Illustrations. Two volumes. 
Vol. I. Devon. Second Edition, Vol. 11. 
Cornwall Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
6s. each. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

This book is uniform with Mr. Baring- 
Gould's books on Devon, Dartmoor, and 
Brittany. 

BRITTANY. Illustrated by J. A. Wvlie. 
Pott Svo, Cloth, y. ; leather, 3*. 6d. net. 
[Little Guides. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Large Cr. Svo. 6s, 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. With numer- 
ous Plans and Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Fifth Edition, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Second Edition, Cr,%vo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Mcdodies. Collected and arranged l^ 
S. BARiNG-Gouno and H. F. Shbppakd. 
Demjt 4to. 6s, 
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I (W. F.X OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

Bnrtoii (AUMD. the miutary ad- 

VENTimES OF JOHNNY NEW- 
COME. With 15 dolonred PUtts Vy 
T. RowLAMDSON. Fcop. ^noo, y. 6d, net, 
[Illostntted Pocket Library. 

OftldMOtt (AlfredX D.D. THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. Demy Uw. 
lOf. 6d, [ Handbooks of Theoktey. 

OaldenrOOd (D. 8.X Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinborgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND iJX^EBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, xx. each. Or 
in three Bodes, price ad., ad., and 3d. 

Camteidge(Ada^[]fr8.Croiii]. raiRTV 

YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy 9v». 
ys-ed. 

A Colonial Edition is also pnblished. 



pat 
INcarly Readj 

fHE^ANTl5ACOBIN ; with additional 
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SELECTIONS FROK 



Poems. Edited by Lloyd Sandbrs. Small 
Pott ZvOt cloth, IS. dd, net.: leather, 
as. 6d. net. [LitUe Library. 

Oapey (E. F. H.). ERASMUS. With 12 
Illustrations. Fcap. Bvo. Cloth, 3^. 6d. net ; 
leather, 4*. net. [Little Biographies. 

Carlyle (Tbonias). the French 

REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Flbtchbx, Fellow of Masdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Crown Boo. t&s. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction by 
C. H. Firth, M. A., and Notes and Appen- 
dices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three Volumes. 
Demy Bvo. iSs. net. [Nearly Ready. 

Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.). M. A. bishop 

LATIMER. With Portrait. Crovm Bvo. 
3X. 6d. (Leaders of Religion. 

Ohaimer (0. C.) and Roberts (M. E.). 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Crovun Bvo. as. 6d. 

OhMterlleldCLord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C. Strachey, and Notes by 
A. Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr.Svo. jas. 

Oliriftlan CF W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy Bvo. las. 6d. net. 

OleerO. DE ORATORE I. Translated by 

E. N. P. Moor, M.A. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 

SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro 
Murena, Philippic 11., In Catilinam). Trans- 
Uted by H. E. U. Blakiston. M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Cr»wH Bvo, 5/. [Classical Translations. 

DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated 
F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
'" ;«i Oxford. Crown Bvo. 3X. 6 J. 

[ClaAKical Translations. 
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DE OFFICIIS. Tnoslated by G. B. 
Gardimbr, M.A. Cromn 8tv. as. 6d. 

(ClMsiad Tnuttlations. 
Olarke (F. AX M.A. BISHOP KEN. 
With Portrait. Crvmm Scv. jr. 6d. 

(Leaders of Re&non. 

deatbtr (A L.) and Cmxnp (B.). THE 

RING OF THE NIBELUNG : An Inter- 
prvution, embodying Wagner's own ex- 
pUnations. Second Bd, Cromn 8zv. as. id. 

THE WAGNER CYCLE. In Thru 
Volumes FcapBoo. is. 6d. ntt each. 
Vol. I.— Parsifal- etc. 

COinclKO.). KENT. Illustiated by F. D. 
Bedford. SnuOl P»tt 8cw. Cloth, 3s. ; 
leather, %s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. lUustrated by 
F. D. Bedford. Sma/l Pott Biao. Cloth, 
ys,; leather, xs. 6d. net, [Little Gnides. 

COontfi (W, T.) and Donitan (A. B.> 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE. Physics by W. T. Clough, 
A. R.C. S. Chemistry by A. E. Dunstak, 
B.Sc With I Diagram. Crown Bvo. as, 
[Junior School Books. 

C0bb(T.). THE CASTAWAYS OF 
MEADOWBANK. Illustrated. Demf 
i6mo, as. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 

THE TREASURY OF PRINCEGATE 

PRIORY. Illustrated. Demy i6mo. as.6d. 

[Little Blue Books. 

THE LOST BALL. lUustrated. Demy 
i6mo. as. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 

CoUingWOOd (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Cheap Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

ColllnB(W.E.XM.A. THE BEGINNINGS 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. With 
Map. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

[Churchman's Library. 

Colonna. hypnerotomachiapoli- 

PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COM MEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Polio. Three Guineas net. 
[Nearly Ready. 

Combe (Wmiam). THE TOUR of 

DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE 
PICTURESQUE. With 30 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. Pea/. Bvo. 
3s. 6d. net,^ 

Also a limited edition on laree Japanese 
paper. 30s.net. [Illustratd Pocket Library. 

THE TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN 
SEARCH OF CONSOLATION. With 
24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
jpaper. 30s, net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX 
IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. With ai 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 3*. 6a, 
net. 



General Literature 



Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 3ps. met. 

[Illustrated Pocket Librarr. 

THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE 

GENUS : The Little Foundling of the late 

Dr. Syntax. With 24 Coloured Plates by 

RowLANDSON. Fca/. 8v9. xs, 6d, net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30^. net, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, 
from the Designs of Thomas Rowlandson, 
with Metrical Illustrations by the Author 
of 'Doctor Syntax.* With 74 Coloured 
Plates. Tw0 Volumes. Fcap. ivo. 9s, net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30^. net, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE DANCE OF LIFE: a Poem. lUus- 

trated with 36 Coloured Engravings by 

Thomas Rowlandson. Fcap, 89^ 3* . 6d, 

net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30*. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
Cook (A. M.), M. A See E. C. Marcbant. 

Cooke-Taylor (R. W.). THE factory 

SYSTEM. Crown Bvo. as. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

CoreUl (Marie), the passing of the 

great queen : A Tribute to the Noble 
LifeofYictoriaRegina. Small Ato, is, 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm.^to, is, 

Corkran CAUce> MINIATURES. With 

many Illustrations. Demy xtmo. as, td. 
net. [Little Books on Art. 

L E I G H T O N. With many Illustrations. 
Demy itmc, as. 6d, net. 

[Little Books on Art. 

CotesCBosemary). dante's garden. 

With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Fcap, %vo, clcih as, 6d. ; leather^ y ^* 
net. 

Cowley (Abraham) THE ESSAYS OF. 

Edited bv H. C. Minchin. Small. Pott 

9vo, Clotn, IS. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Cox (J. CliarleB), LL.D., F.S. A. DERBY- 
SHIRE. Illustrated by j. C. Wall. 
Small Pott Svo» Clotk, 3^. ; teatker, 3^. 6d. 
net. [Little Guides. 

Cox fflarold). B.A LAND NATIONAL- 
IZATION. Crown Szfo. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Grabbe (Oeorge), selections from 

THE poems of. Edited by A C. 
Dbanb. Small Pott Zvo., Cloth, is. 6d. 
net; leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Oralgie(W.A). A primer of burns. 

Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

Oralk (Mm.). JOHN Halifax, gen- 
tleman. Edited by Annib Mathb- 
SON. Two Volumes, Small Pott Zvo, 
£aeh Volume^ Cloth, is. 6d, net; leather, 
as, 6d, net, [Little Library. 



Crasbaw (Bicbard), the ENGLISH 
POEMS OF. Edited by Edward Hbr- 
TON. Small Pott dvo, Cloth^ is, 6d. net; 
leather, as. 6d, net, [Litrie Library. 

Crawford (F.G.). See Mary CDmuoo. 



Cnunp (BO* See A. L. Cleather. 
Cimliffe (F. H. S.), FeUow of All &0UIS i;oi- 
lege. Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 



BOER WAR. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. In a vols. Vol, /., iss. 
OuttgOB. L.), D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. With Portrait Crown 
Zvo, xs, 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

Daniell(a.W.).M.A BISHOP wilbIsr- 

FORCE. With Portrait. Crown Bvo. 
3s, 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. Q.y. 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. SmallZvo. 
is.6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Paget 
ToYNBBB, M.A.| D.Litt. Demy Bvo, 
Gilt top. Zs. 6d. Also, Crown Zvo, 6s. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by Paget 
ToYNBBB, M.A., D.Litt Small Pott Bva, 
Cloth, js. 6d, net; leather, as, 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated by H. F. Gary. Edited by 

Paget Toynbeb, M. A. , D. Litt SmallPott 

8v9. Cloth, IS, 6d,net: leather, as, 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbbe, M.A., D. Litt Small Pott Zvo. 
Cloth, IS, 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 
See also Paget Toynbee. 

Darley (Cteorge), SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF. Edited by R. A. 
Strbatfbild. Small Pott Bvo, Cloth, 
xs, 6d. net; leather, as, td, net, 

[Little Library. 

Davenport (Cyril). MEZZOTINTS. 

With 40 Plates in Photogravure. Wid^ 
Royal tvo, a5s.net. 

Also a limited edition on Japanese vellum 
with the Photogravures on India paper. 
Seven Guineas net, [Connoisseurs Library. 

DaWBOn (A. J.). , MOROCCO. Being 
a bundle of jottings, notes, impressions, 
tales, and tributes, from the pen of a lover 
of Morocco. With many Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. 10s, 6d, net, [Nearly Ready. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT YERSE. With an Introduction 
and Notes. SmallPott Zvo, CUifh, is. 6d, 
net; leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Dtil>08(LeonX THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Crown Zvo. as, 

DemoBthenes : THE olynthiacs 

AND PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a 
new principle by CHtho Hollamdw Crown 
Zvo, as, od. 
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Fnlftord (H. W.), M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMES. With Notes and Intro- 
duction. Fcap, Bvo. IT. 6^. mt. 

[Churc^'man's Bible. 

0. O., and F. C. O. JOHN BULL'S 
ADVENTURES IN FISCAL WON- 
DERLAND. By Charles Gbake. 
With 46 Illustrations by F. Carruthbrs 
GoOLD. SeeotulEd. Crown Zvo. 2s.6d, net. 

Ctaunbado(aeofflre7,E8a.>, an academy 

FOR GROWN HORSEMEN : Contain- 
ing the completest Instructions for Walking, 
Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, Stumbling, 
and Tumbling. Illustrated with 27 Coloured 
Plates, and adorned with a Portrait of the 
Author. Fcap. 8zw. 31. tcL net* 
[Illustrated Pocket Library. Nearly Ready. 

OaakelKMn.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
£. V. Lucas. Small PottZvo. Cloth, xs. 6d. 
fui; leatfuTt •$. 6d. mt, (Little Library. 

Gftflqiiet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. 
ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Z>emj^ Zvo, 
7s, 6d, net. 

[Antiquary's Library. Nearly Ready. 

George (H. B.X M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth^ 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

OibllillS (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. TAird 
Edition. Demy Zvo. \o5. 6d. 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crown Zvo, \s. td. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Tenth Edition. Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown Zvo. y. 

fUniversitv Extension Series. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
Crovm Zvo. is. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Crown Zvo. xs.6d, 

[Commercial Series. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
Third Edition. Crown Zvo. a*. 

[Commercial Series. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Crotun Zrto. as. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

OibbinB (H. de R), Litt.D., m.a., and 

Hadfleld (R. A.), of the Hecla Works, 
Sheffield. A SHORTER WORKING 
DAY. Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Qlbbon (Edwardk THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen- 
diees, and Maps, by J. B. BuRV, M.A., 
LittD., Fdlow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Ik Seven V&htwtfS^ Demy Zvo. Gilt' top, 
Rf, ^. tsek. Ahtif, Crown Zivo. 6s. eae/i. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited, ^'Ith an Introduction and 



Notes, by G. Birkbeck Hilc, LL.D. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
GibBOn (E. C. S.), D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introduction 

and Notes. Demy Zmo, 6s. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 
THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With an 

Introduction. Fourth Edition in One Vol. 

Demy Zivo. izr. 6^. [Handbooks ofTheology. 
JOHN HOWARD. With 12 Illustmtions. 

Fcap Zvo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 

[Little Biographies. 

Godley (A D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 

College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOL A. 

Third Edition. Fcap. Zvo. or. 6d, 
VERSES TO ORDER. Cr. Zmo. 2s. 6d. net. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Zvo. zs. 6d. 
A new volume of hiunorous verse tmiform 

with Lyru Frivola. 

QoldBxnitli iOliver). THE VICAR OF 

WAKEFIELD. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by T. RowLANDSON. Eoyal Zvo. One 
Guinea net. 

Reprinted from the edition of 1817. 

[Burlmgton Library. 

Also Fcap. Zvo. 3*. 6d, net. Also a 

limited edition on large Japanese paper. 

3of. net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Also Fcap. yimo. With 10 Plates in Photo- 

graphure by Tony Johannot. Leather, 

QS. 6d. tut. 
QOUdge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological Ojllege. THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
With Introduction and Notes. Demy Zvo. 
6s. [Westminster Commentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 

EXODUS. Crown Zvo. os. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Granger (F. S.), M.A,, LittD. psych- 

OLOGY. Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 
2s. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
Zfvo. 6s. 

Gray (E. M'Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Crown Zvo. zs. 6d. 

Gray (P. L.), B.Sc, formeriy Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text- Book. With z8x Dia- 
grams. Croivn Zvo. y. 6d, 

Green (G. Buckland), M.A., Assistant 
Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow 
of St. John's College. Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crown 
Zvo. 3f. 6d. 

Green (JB. T.), M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

[Churchman's Library. 

Qreenwell (Dora), the POEMS OF. 

From the edition of 1848. Leather, ss. net. 
[Miniature Library. Nearly Ready. 
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Oregpzy (B. A.) the vault of 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crovm 8tw; sx. 6tL 

[University Extension Series. 

Orecorv (Hiss E. Cl.) HEAVENLY 

VnSDOM. Selections from the English 
Mystics. Pott Zvo, Cloth 2*.; Uatker^ 
as. 6d. net, 

[Library of Devotion. Nearly Ready. 

Greville Minor. A MODERN JOUR- 
NAL. Edited by J. A. Spbndeiu Crown 
9vo. 3J. 6d, 

Orlnling (C. H.). A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1845-05. With Illustrations. Revised, with 
an additional chapter. Demy Bvo, lof. 6^/. 

Chmm (H L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Royal Zvo. las. 

Haokett (John), B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy %vo, x%%. net, 

Haddon (A. C.), ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Hadfield (B. A). See H. de B. Gibbins. 

HaU (B. N.) and Neal <W. O.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tiony revised. Demy Bvo, xos. 6d, net. 

EamUton(F. J.), D.D., and Brooks (E.W.). 

ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Trans- 

lated into English. Demy Bvo. j7S.6d.net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 

FOX : A Biographical Study. Demy Bvo. 

xos. td, 

Hannwr (D.). A short history of 

THE royal navy. From Eakly 

Times to the Present Day. Illustrated. 

Ttuo Volumes. Demy Bvo. js, 6d. each. 

VoLL X200-1688. 
Hannay (James 0.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM. CroumBvo. 6s, 
Haxe. (A T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC 

TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 

With numerous Diagrams. Demy Bvo, 6s. 
HaxTison (ClifEbrd). READING AND 

READERS. Fca^. Bvo. ». 6d. 

Eawtliome(Natbaniel). the SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 

Small Pott Bvo. Clothy is. 6d. net; 

leather f as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 

Crown Bvo. xs. net. 

Heath (pndley). miniatures, with 

many Plates m Photogravure, l^ide R^at 
%0O. ass. net. 
Also a limited tditioh on Japanese vellcun, 



with the Photogravoreft on India paper. 

Seven Guinuu net, 

[Connoisseurs Library. 
Hedin (Sven), Gold Medallist of the Royal 

Ge<M;raphicaI Society. THROUGH ASIA. 

With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 

Photosraphs by the Author, and Maps. 

Tvw Volumeu RoyalBvo, 361. net. 
Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 

SHIP. Translated from the French by V. 

M. Crawford. Fcaf Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
Henderson (B.W.), Fellowof Exeter College, 

Oxford. THE LIFE AND PRINCI- 

PATE OF THE EMPEROR NERO. 

With Illustrations. Demy Bvo. xos, 6d. net. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. Small Pott Bvo. 
Cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

ROBERT BURNS. With 12 Illustrations. 

Pcap. Bvo. Cloth, 3^. 6d. ; leather, 4X. net, 

[Little Biographies. 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH lyrics. 

Crown Bvo, Gilt top, y. 6d. 

Henlej (W. E.) and WMbley (0.). A 

BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crown 
Bvo, Buchram, gilt top, 6s. 

Henson (H. H. ), B. D. , Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fcap. 8v«. 
as. 6d, 

THE EDUCATION ACT— AND AFTER. 
An Appeal addressed with all possible 
respect to the Nonconformists. Crown 

Herbert '(George). THE temple. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Small Pott Bvo. Cloth, as, ; leather, as. 6d. 
net. [Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Oherbioir (Lord), the life 

OF. Written by himself. Leather, as. net. 
From the edition printed at Strawberry 
Hill in the year X76^« 

[Miniature Library. Nearly Ready. 

HewinS(W.A.S.),B.A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crown %vo, 
as. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

Hilbert (T.). the air GUN : or, How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Major nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Demy 
x6mo, as. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 

Hill (Clare), Registered Teacher to the Citv 
ana Guilds of London Institute. MILLIN- 
ERY. THEORETICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With numerous Diagraiu. 
Crown 8cv. as. 

(Teztbeoks of Technology* 
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BUI (Htaxy), B. A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
CrewH Bvo, y. 6d, 

This book has been specially written for 
use in South African schools. 

HoVhouM (EmUy). the brunt of 

THE WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8cv. 6s, 

HObhOUSe (L. T.), Fellow of CCC, Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Dtmy Zvo, axs. 

HObwrn (J. A.), M.A. PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY : An Inqniry into the Indus- 
trial Condition of the Poor. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Svo. 2s. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Crown Zvo. ar. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE: A Study 
of Ek;onomic Principles. Crown Zvo. 
as. 6d. net, 

HodgUn (T.), D.C.L. GEORGE FOX, 
THE QUAKER. With Portrait. Crown 
Zvo, "iS. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

Boas (Tbomas Jeffenon). shelley 

AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 

R. A. Strbatpbilo. Fcap. Bvo. 2f. net. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Holden-Stone {Q, Ae). THE auto- 
mobile INDUSTPY. Fca^. Zvo. 
2X. 6d. net. [Books on Business. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.). K.C.LE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND ; being a Per- 
sonal Record of Twenty Years. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. 15s. net. 

Holdsworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 
VoL /. Demy Zvo. 10*. 6d. net. 

Holyoake (G. J.), the co-operative 

AIOVEMENT TO-DAY. Third Edition. 
Crown Zvo, 2s. td. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Hoppner, A little gallery of. 

Twenty examples in photogravure of his 

finest work. Demy i6mo. 2s. (>d. net. 

[Little Galleries. 
Horace: THE ODES AND EPODES. 

Translated by A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow 

of Magdalen College. Oxford. Crown Zvo. 

IS, [Classical Translations. 

Horsburgh (E. L. 8.). M.A. WATERLOO : 

A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 

Second Edition. Crown Zvo. $s. 
SAVONAROLA. With Portraits and 

Illustrations. Second Edition, Fcaf, 9»o. 

Cloth, 3S, 6d. ; leathor, as. net , 

[little Bionaphies. 
Borton (R. F.). D.D. JOHN HOWE. 

With Portrait. Crown Ztw, y, 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 



Ho«ie(Al«za2idAr). MANCHURIA. With 

Illustrations and a Map. Socond Edition. 

Demy Zvo, jos, 6d, net. 
Howell (G.). TRADE UNIONISM-NEW 

AND OLD. Third Edition. Crown Zvo, 

9s. 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

ExiKh»B (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 

SHAKESPEARE. An English Aathology. 

With a Preface by Sidmby Lbb. Demy 

Zvo, js, 6d, net, 

Bnghei (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 

SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Vbrnok Rbndall. 
Leather. Royal j2mo, as. 6d, ntt 

[Nearly Ready. 

Hntebinflon CBoraoe a). THE NEW 

FOREST. Described by. Illustrated in 
colour with 50 Pictures by Walter 
TvNDAUs and 4 by Miss Lucv Kbmp 
Welch. Lar^pe Demy Zvo. ns,net 

[Nearly Ready. 

Hutton <A. W.), M. A. CARDINAL MAN- 
NING. With Portrait. CrownZvo, v,6d. 
[Leaders of ReUgion. 

Button (R. H.). CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Portrait. Crown Zvo. 3*. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H.). M. A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Crtnvn Zvo. s*. 

WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait. Second 
Edition. Crown Zvo. y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Hyett (P. A.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF FLORENCE. Demy Zvo, ys, 6d, 
net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. Trans- 
lated by Willi AM Wilson. Third Edition, 
Crown Zvo, 3J. 6d. 

Inge (W. R.), M. A. , Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. 
Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

LIGHT, LIFE, AND LOVE: A Selection 
from the German Mystics. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth 
3S. ; leather^ as. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

InneB(A. D.), M.A. ahistory of the 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown Zvo. 7*. 6d 

Jackson (84, M.A. A PRIMER OF BUSI- 
NESS. Third Edition. Crown Zvo. 
IS. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

Jacob (F.). M.A. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fca/, Zvo, 
IS. [Junior Examination Series. 

Jeans (J. Stephen), trusts, pools, 

AND corners. Crown Zvo. as. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

JenkS (E.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 

University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT. CrownZvo, as. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 
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JdMODD (AVfOftluX !>•])• JOHN 

DONNE. With Portrait Crmtm 8cv. 

3^. 6tL [Leaders of Religion. 

Jvvons (F. B.), M.A, Litt.D.. Principal of 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. EVOLUTION. 

Crown Zvo. y. 6d, [Chordiman's Library. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. Second 

Edition, Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
Jolmston (Sir H. E.K K.C.B. BRITISH 

CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly aoo 

Illustrations and Six Maps. Second 

Edition. Crown Ato, x&r. net. 
Jones (H.). A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 

AND BUSINESS. CroivnBvo. xs.td. 
[Commercial Series. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
Ballot (Hugh H. L.). THE MINERS' 
GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES' 
REGULATION ACTS. Crtnun Svo. 
as. 6d. net, [Nearly Ready. 

Julian (Lady) of Norwidh. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Crown Zvo. 3*. 6d.. 

JuvenaL the satires of. Translated 
by S. G. Owen. Crown Svo. 9s. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 

Saufmaan (H.). SOCIALISM AND 

MODERN THOUGHT. Crown Svo. 
as,6d, [Social Questions Series. 

Keating(J. F.), D.D. THE agape and 

THE EUCHARIST. Croitm Zvo, y. 6d. 

Xdats (John), the poems of. with an 

Introduction by L. Binyon, and Notes by 
J.Masefibld. StnailPottZvo. Cloth^rs.ed. 
net; leather, as, 6d, net, [Little Library. 

Keble(John). THE christian year. 

With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. Second 
Edition, Fcaf. Zvo. 3^. 6d; padded 
morocco. 5^. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Second 
Edition, Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, 2J.; 
leather. 2*. td. net. [Library of Devotion. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, as.; leather, 
tis.6d,net. . [Library of Devotion. 

Kempis (Thomas A). THE imitation 

OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C M. 
Gere. Second Edition, Fcap.Zvo, 3s. 6d.; 
Padded morocco, ks, 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Third Edition. Small Pott Zvo. 
CMK »• ; UeUktr, as, 6d, net, 

(Library of Devotion. 



A nnictically new tnuislation pf thb book 
whicn the reaider has, alnrast for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it left 
the hands of the author. 

The Same Edition in large type. Crown 
Zvo, 3X. 6d, 

Kennedy (James Honghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, 
Dissertations and Notes. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

KesteU(J.D.). THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the Adventures and Ex- 
periences of J. D. Kestell, Chaplain to 
General Christian de Wet. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

KlmmlTlfl <C. W.K M.A. THE CHEM- 
ISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Illustrated. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

Einglake (A W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Small Pott Zvo. 
Clfith, IS, 6d, net; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Kiplixiff (Budyard). BARRACK- ROOM 

BALLADS, ^^rd Thousand, Cr, Zvo, 
Twentieth Edition, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 6and Thousand, 
Ninth Edition, Croztm Zvo, £ilt top, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 41*/ Thousand, 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. A New 
Edition. Crown Zvo. Buckram. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 

OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With 
Numerous Illustrations. Jn Seven Volumes, 
Demy Zvo, js. 6d. each. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With over 100 
Illustrations by A. Garth Jones, and an 
Introduction by E. V. Lucas. Demy Zvo. 
xos. 6d. 

ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 

ELIA. Edited by E.V. Lucas. Small Pott 

Zvo. Cloth, zx. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An 1805 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
William Mulreadv. A new edition, in 
facsimile, edited by E. V. Lucas, i*. 6d. 

Lambert (F. A H.X SURREY. Illustrated 
by K H. New. Small Pott Zvo, cloth, 
3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net, [Little Guides. 

Lambros (Professor). ECTHESIS 

CHRONICA. Edited by. Demy Smi 
7*. 6d, net. [Byzantine Texts. 

Lane-Poole (Staxdey). A history OF 

EGYPT in the middle AGBS, 
Fully lUostrated. Cr^wnZvo, 6f. 
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« _^ ^ '.) M. A. BALLADS OF THE 
BkAVB : Poems of Chivalry, Enterorise, 
Coorage, and Constancy. Seecud Eaitwn. 
Crown 8cv. as, 6d, 
LawOfniliam). A SERIOUS CALL TO A 
DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C Bigg, D.D.. 
late Student of Christ Church. Small Pott 
8v», clotkf 2s,; leather, as. 6</. net, 

[Library of Devotion. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line 
for line, of the Editio Princess. 

Leach (H.). the duke of Devon- 
shire. A Biography. With xa Illustra- 
tions. Demy Bvo, 12s, 6d, net 

[Nearly Ready. 

LeeCCaptalnMelTllleX A history of 

POLICE IN ENGLAND. Crotm Bvo. 
7*. 6d. 

Mrii OPerclTal). THE COMIC ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR. Embellished with 
upwards of 50 characteristic Illustrations by 
John Lebch. Past xtmo. as, 6d, net. 

lewesCV.R), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Crown Zvo. tts. 6d, 

[University Extension Series. 

Littlehales <H.). See C Wordsworth. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Crown Zvo. 3*. 6rf. 

JOHN KEBLE. With Portrait. CroTvn 
Zvo. "is.td. [Leaders of Religion. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 
by A. D. GoDLEY, M.A. Small Pott Zvo, 
cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather^ as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Longfellow, SELECTIONS FROM. 
Edited by Lilian M. Faithfull. Small 
Pott ZvOy cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. 
net. [Little Library. 

Lorimer (Oeorge Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Eleventh Edition. Crown 
Zvo. ts. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lover (Samuel). HANDY ANDY. With 
34 Illustrations by the Author. Fca^. 8vo. 
js. 6d. net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Lucas(E.V.). THE VISIT TO LONDON. 
Described in Verse, with Coloured Pic- 
tures by F. D. Bedford. Small Ato. 6f. 

E. V. L. and C. L. O. ENGLAND DAY 
BY DAY : Or, The Englishman's Hand- 
book to Efficiency. Illustrated by Gkorgr 
Morrow. Fourth Edition, Fcap. ^to. is. 
net. 
A burlesque Year-Book and Almanac. 

LTlCian. SIX DIALOGUES tt^igrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship. The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Trans- 

• lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Crown Zvo, 3;. 6d. 

(Classical Translations. 



Urde g.. W.X M.A.. FM^tssor. A COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Third EdiHon. 
CrfumSvc, as, [Commercial Series. 

I^cm OXoA 8.% A JUNIOR GEO- 
METRY. With numerous diagrams. 
CrowK Bvc. as, [Junior Sdiool Books. 

I^tteltonrSon. Uta. L\ WOMEN AND 

THEIR WORK. CrownBvo, as. 6d. 
WL WL HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT 
TO WEAR. Croton Bvo, is, net. 

Macaiila7(Lord). critical and his- 
torical ESSAYS. Edited by F. C 
Montagus, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. 
8vo. i8x. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 
M*AlleiI (J. E. B.X M.A. THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING BY 
DOUBLE ENTRY. Crown 8vo. as, 

[Commercial Series. 
MacGullOCh (J. A.X COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY. CttnvnBvo, 6s, 

[Churchman's Library. 
MacCnniKF.). JOHNKNOX. WithPor- 
trait. Crown Zvo, y, 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 
McDermOtt, (E. R.), Editor of the Railway 
News, City Editor of the Daily News, 
RAILWAYS. Crown Zvo, as. 6d, net, 

[Books on Business. 
MDowaU (A. S.). CHATHAM. With 12 
Illustrations. Fcap, Zvo,^ Cloth, 3X. 6d.', 
leather, 4X. net. [Little Biographies. 

Mackay (A.M.). THE CHURCHMAN'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crmvn Bvo. 3s. Sd. 

[Churchman's Library. 

Magnns (Laurie), M.A. A primer of 

WORDSWORTH. CrownZvo. as. 6d. 
Mahafly(J.P.),Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 

Fully Illustrated. Crown &vo. 6s. 
Maitlaild(F.W.), LL.D., Downing Professor 

of the Laws of England in the University of 

Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 

LAND. Royal Zvo. -js. 6d. 
Maiden (H. £.). M.A. ENGLISH RE- 

CORDS. A Companion to the History of 

England. Crown Bvo. 3^. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 

AND DUTIES. Crown Bvo. is. 6d. 
Marchant (E. 0.), M. A. , Fellow of Peterhouse, 

Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d 
Marchant (£. C), M.A., and Cook <A. M.). 

M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Second Edition. Crown 

Svo, 3*. 6d. 
Marr (J. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John's 

College, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 

STUDY OF SCENERY. Seamd Edition, 

lllttstrated. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
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AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8cw. 6s. 

MkryeU (Andrew), the poems of. 

Edited by Edward Wright. Small Pott 
%vo, cloth, xs, 6d. not; leather, as, 6d. ntL 
[Little Library. 
HMOn (A. J.). THOMAS CRANMER. 
With Portrait. Crovm Sva, js. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

SCassee (George). THE EVOLUTION OF 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With 
Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 9s. 6ti. 

[University Extension Series. 

ll[astermaii(C.F.6.),M.A. tennyson 

AS A religious TEACHER. Croum 
Zvo. 6s. 

MdllOWB (Emmas.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 
Zvo. y. 6d. 

MiOhell (E. B). THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
E-avures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
lustrations. Dsmy Zvo. xox. 6(1, 

|[U]ai8(J.O.) THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
President of the Royal Academy. With 3x9 
Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
grarure. 2 vols. Royal Zvo. aos. not. 

mialB. A LITTLE GALLERY OF. 
Twenty examples in Photogravure of his 
finest work. Venw i6mo. as. 6d. net. 

[Little Galleries. Nearly Ready. 

HUIiKC.T.), M.I.M.E., Principal of the 
Borough Polytechnic College. TECH- 
NICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEO- 
METRY. With Diagrams. Croum Zvo. 
js. 6d. [Textbooks of Technology. 

mine (J. a.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully lUustrated. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

KUtOn, John, THE POEMS OF, BOTH 
ENGLISH AND LATIN, Compos'd at 
several times. Printed by his true Copies. 

The Songs were set in Musick by Mr. 
Hbnrv Lawbs, Gentleman of the Kings 
Chappel, and one of His Majesties Private 
Musick. 
Printed and publish'd according to Order. 
Printed by Kuth Raworth for Humph- 
RBY MosBLEY, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Princes Armes in Pauls Church- 
yard, 1645. 3'* 6^* *^^' [Rariora. 

THE MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MIL- 
TON. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., 
Canon of Westminster. Small Pott Bvo, 
cloth, js. 6d, net ; leather, as. 6d. net 

[Little Library. 

mtchell^.OlialmerBXM.A. outlines 

OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Stcond 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

A text • book designed to cover the 
Schedule iistied by the Royal College of 
PhysaciAiM and Surgeons. 



'MUl CAA' MINING AND MINING 
INVESTMENTS. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 
net. [Books on Business. Nearly lleady. 
]IOira>.lL). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Hbndbrson. Small Pott Zvo. 
Cloth, xs. 64, net; Uathor, as. 6d. net 

[Little librwy. 
Moore (JL E.> BACK TO THE LAND : 
An Inquiry into the cure for Rural Depopu- 
lation. Crown Zvo. as. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

Morflll (W. B.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With Maps and Plans. Crown Zvo. js, 6d. 

Moricll (K. J.), late of Clifton College. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 

IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 

AND IDIOMS. Sixth Edition, Crown 

Zvo. as. 6d. [Sdiool Examination Series. 

A KsY, issued to Tutors and Pri^te 

Students only, to be had on application 

to the Publishers. Second Edition, 

Crown Zvo, 6s. net. 

Morris (J. E.X THE NORTH RIDING 

OF YORKSHIRE. Illustrated by R. J. 

S. Bertram. Small Pott Zvo, cloth, y. ; 

leather, y. 6d. net, 

[Little Guides. Nearly Ready. 

Morton (Mies Anderson). See Miss 

Brodrick. 
Monle (H. C. O.), D.D. , Lord Bishop of Dur* 
ham. CHARLES SIMEON. With Por- 
trait. Crtmm Zvo, y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religioa. 

Mnir (M. M. Pattison). M.A. TOE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Ele- 
mentary Principles of Chemistry. Illus- 
trated. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

Mnndella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

NavaJ Officer (A). THE ADVENTURES 
OF A POST CAPTAIN. With 94 coloured 
platesby Mr. Williams. Fcap.%00, %s.6d. 
net [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

NeaKW.O.). See R. N.Hall. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. LYRA 

APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction 
bv Canon Scott Holland, and Notes by 
CTanon Bbbching, M.^ Small Pott Zvo. 
Cloth, as.: leather, as. 6d. net, 

[Library of Devotion. 
Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. Small PottZvo. 
Cloth, IS, 6d, net; leather, as. 6d, net. 

[Little Library. 
Nimrod. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. With x8 
Coloured PU^es by Hbnrv Aucbn and 
T.J.Rawlins. Third Edition, Fcap.Zno. 
3ff. 6d net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30c net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
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THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. With 
35 Coloured Plates by Hbnry Alkbn. 
/Va>. 9m. 4S» 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30X. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Norway (A H.), Author of* Hiehwavsand By- 
ways m Devon and ComwalL* NAPLES : 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 40 lUus- 
trations by A. G. Fbrard. Crown 9vc. 6s. 

Noralla. THE disciples at saIs 

AND OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited 
by Miss Una Birch. J^cap. Boo. y. 6d. 

OUpbantOin.). THOMAS CHALMERS. 
With Portrait. Croum Bvo. 3s. td. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Oman (C. W.). M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. A IIISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. VoL 11.: The Middle Ages, 
from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

Otttoy (R. L.), M.A., Professor of Pastoral 
Theology at Oxford and Canon of Christ 
Church. THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy Stvo. X2S. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. With Por- 
trait. Crown Bvo. js. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Oyerton (J. H.), M.A. JOHN WESLEY. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Owen(D011|rlas), Barristar.at-Law, Secretary 
to Che Alliance Marine and General Assur- 
ance Company. PORTS AND DOCKS. 
Crown Bvo. zs. 6d. net. 

[Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), of Guy's Hospital. A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. -xs. 6d. 

PaJces (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 15^. 

ParMnBon (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 

PARADISUS TERRISTRIS. OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Foiio. 30s. net. 

Also an Edition of 20 copies on Japanese 
vellum. Ten Guineas net. [Nearly Ready. 

ParmeiiWr(Jolin). HELIOTROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited by Pkrcival Landon. Quarto. 
3*. 6d. net. 

Parmentier (Prof. Leon) and Bidez (M.). 

EVAGRIUS. Demy Bvo. xos. td. net. 

[ Byzantine Texts. 

Pascal, THE THOUGHTS OF. With 

Introduction and Notes by C. S. Jbrram. 

Small Pott Bvo, us. ; leather, zs. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Paston (George), sidelights on the 

GEORGIAN PERIOD. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy Bvo. xor. 6d. 



ROMNEY. With many lUostratloos. Demy 
i6mo. 9*. 6d. net. ILittle Books on Art. 

Peaxoe (E. H.), m.a. the annals of 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. With many 
Illustrations. Demy Bvo. js. 6d, 

Peazy (E. B.), Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THE GREAT ICE. With over 800 
Illustrations. 3 vols. Royal Bvo. yts, net. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity Colk^» 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
m:.>sion on the Licensmg Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICIlNSING REFORM. Second 
Hditicn, Croiun Br*, \s. 6d 

PenlE {fl. H.). THE PROTECTIONIST 
PERIL ; or the Finance of the Empire. 
Crenxfn Bew. ij. 

Petera (J* P.), D.D. THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. Cr&".ufi SjiJ, 6*. 

[Churchman's Library. 

PetrlerW.H Flinder8).D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from thk 
Earliest Timbs to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated.. In six volumes. Crown 
Bvo. ts. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to XVIte 
Dyuasty. Fifth Edition. 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth Dv 
NASTIES. Fourth Edition, 

Vol. IV. The Egypt of the Ptolbmibl 
J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lanb-Poolb, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo. zs. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELI 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crown Bvo 
zs. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris-t 
ram Ellis. In Two Volumes. Crown Bvc, 
js. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Wita 
120 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 35. 6d. 

PhillipB (W. A.). CANNING. With za 
Illustrations. Fcap. Bvo. Clothy 3*. 6d. ; 
leather, as. net. [Little Biographies. 

PhiUpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Pethy- 
bridge. Larpe Crown Svo. €s. 

Pienaar (PhUip). with STEYN and 

DE WET. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 
3s. td. 
PlautUS. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Bvo. xor. td. 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw(J.T.), B. A., King'sColl 

Cam. EXAMINATION PAPERS IK 

ENGLISH HISTORY. CrtntmZv.zs. 6d 

(School Examinatioo Series. 
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Fooock (Soger), a frontiersman. 

Third Edition. Crown %vo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Podmore (Frank), modern 

SPIRITUALISM. TwoVolutnes, Demy 
9iD0, 2IJ. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 
Pollard (A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
With many Illustrations. Demy %vo. 
7*. 6d. net. 

Pollard (Ellsa F.). GREUZE and 

BOUCHER. Demy i6mo, as. dd. net, 
[Little Books on Art. Nearly Ready. 
Pollock (Dayid). M.I.N.A., Author of 

Modem Shipbuilding and the Men eturaged 

in it,' etc, etc. THE SHIPBUIIjSiNG 

INDUSTRY. Crown %vo. as, 6d. net, 

[Books on Busings. 
Potter (M. C). M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 

BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Crtmrn 8vo. 

4S, 6d, [University Extension Series. 

Potter Boy (An Old). WHEN I was a 

CHILD. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Pradeau (G.). A key to the time 

ALLUSIONS INTHE DIVINE 
COMEDY. With a Dial. Small quarto, 
y.6d. 

Prance (O.). See R. Wyon. 

Prescott (P. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Crown Svo. 
3*. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.). M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Eourth 
Edition, Crown Svo. as. 6d, ^ 

[University Extension Series. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 

Ba:OTIA. Cr.Zvo, 6s. [Nearly Ready. 

PROTECTION AND INDUSTRY. By 

various Writers. Crown 9vo, is, 6d. net. 

Pugin and RowlandBon. the micro- 
cosm OF LONDON, OR London in 
Miniature. With X04 Illustrations in 
colour. In Three Volumes, Stnall 4/tf. 
Three Guineas net. [Nearly Ready. 

••Q." THE GOLDEN POMP. A Proces- 
sion of English Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. 
QuiLLBR Couch. Crown Bt/o. Buckram, 6s. 

QXjfeVEDO VILLEGAS, THE VISIONS 
OF DOM FRANCISCO DE, Knight of 
the Order of St. James. Made English 
by R. L. . 

From the edition printed for H. Herring- 
man, z668. Leather^ as. net, 

[Miniature Library. 

O. E. and E. S. THE WOODHOUSE 
CORRESPONDENCE. Crown^o. 6s. 

Eackham (E. E), M.A. THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. With an Introduction 
and Notes. Demv Svo. las, 6d. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 

EandOlph (E W.), D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College, Ely. THE PSALMS 
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OF DAVID. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Small Pott %vo. Cloth, as.; 
leather, as. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 

Eaahdali (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 

Eawstorne (Lawrence. Esq.). 

GAMONIA: or, The Art ot Preserving 
Game ; and an Improved Method of making 
plantations and covers, explained and illus- 
trated by. With 15 Coloured Drawings by 
T. Rawlins. Fca^. Svo, v. 6d. net. 

[Illustrated Focket Library. 

Eeason (W.), m.a. university and 

SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Crown Svo. 
as. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 

EeynOldS. A LITTLE GALLERY OF. 
Twenty examples in photogravure of his 
finest work. Demy i6mo. at, 6d, net. 

[Little Galleries. 

EobertS (M. E). See C. C. Channer. 

EobertSOn. (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of looi. Demy%vo. xas.6d.net. 

Eol>ert8on(Sir6.8.)K.CS.I. CHITRAL: 
The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Cro7on Bvo. 6s. 

Eobinson(A.W.),M.A. THE EPISTLE 
TO THE GALATIANS. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. Fca^. Bvo. is. 6d.net, 
[Churchman's Bible. 

Eobinson (Cecilia). THE ministry of 

DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Crotun Svo. 3; . 6d. 

Eochefoncauld (La), THE MAXIMS OF. 

Translated by Dean Stan hope. Edited by 
G. H. Powell. Small Pott St/t?, cloth, ts.6d, 
net ; leather, as. 6d net. [ Little Library. 

Eodwell (O.X B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
ofKebleColle8;e. Fcap.Svo. '^.6d. 

Eoe(Fred). ANCIENT COFFfeRS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. With many Illustrations. Quarto. 
£s, 3f. net, 

EOgers (A. O. L.), M.A., Editor of the last 
volume of The History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England. THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRY. Crown 9vo. 
as. 6d. net. [Books on Business. 

Eomney. A little gallery of. 

Twenty examples in Photogravure of his 
finest work. Demy i6mo. as, 6d. net. 

[Little Galleries. 

EoscoeCES.). ROBERT HARLEY,EARL 
OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 
7S.6d, 
This is the only life of Harley iii existence. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Illustrated 
by F. D. Bedford. Small PottSvOy cloth^ 
ys. s leather, y. 6d. [Little Guides. 
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M (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
With numerous Illustrations. Ctxrum Zvo. 
as.6d. Also in 4 Parts, Parts I. and II. 
€d, each ; Part III, Zd, ; Part IV, rod, 
SnMe (A. B.X M.A., Head Master of 
CoUege, Eltham. THE GOSPEL AC- 
CORDING TO ST. MARK. With three 
Maps. Crown 9va. is, 6d, 

[Junior School Books. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Crown 

9v0, M. [Junior School Books. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. With 

Notes. Crown 8ev. is, 6d, 

[Junior School Books. 
(W. ClarkX THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Fourth 
JSdSliou. Crown Stfo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also oublished. 
•t AluMlm, THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
Edited byC C J. Webb, M.A. Small Pott 
dvo, Clotht 9S, : leather, as, 6d. net 

[Library of Devotion. 
8t.AllS1Ultine, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 
Newly Trandated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Third Edition. Small 
Pott ivo. Cloth, as; leather, as. 6d. net. 
[Library of Devotion. 

8t Ojres (Viscount), the life of 

FRANCOIS DE FENELON. Illus- 
trated. Demy %vo. jos. 6d. 

Sales (St. Francis de). ON the love 

OF GOD. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, 
M.A. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, as. ; leather, 
as, 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 

Salmon (A L.). Cornwall, illustrated 

by B. C. Boulter. Small Pott Bvo. Cloth, 
3*. ; leather, zs. 6d, net, [Little Guides. 

Saxmaunt (A M.A. annals of 

WEST MINSTER SCHOOL. With 
ntunerous Illustrations. Demy Bvo, js. 6d. 
Sathas (0.). THE HISTORY OF 
PSELLUS. Demy Bvo. iss, net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

Scbmitt (Jobn). the chronicle of 

MOREA. Demy Bvo. 15s.net. 
. [Byzantine Texts. 

Seeley (H.O.) f.r.s. dragons of the 

AIR. With many Illustrations. Crown 

8ellS*(V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crown 
Bvo. as. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

SAlons (BdmnndX TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Sbakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623 ; 1632 ; 1664 ; 

1685. 

Elach Four Guineas net. 

The Arden Edition. 

Demy Bvo. y. 6d. each volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 



a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 

a Commentary at the foot of the pa^e. 
HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden, 

Litt.D. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 

Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

MILLAN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 

Luce. 
OTHELLO. Edited by H. C Hart. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 

Baildon. [Nearly Ready. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Edited by H. C. Hart. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Edited by H. Cuningham. 

[Nearly Ready. 
HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

The Little Quarto Shakespeare. Pott 

tSmo. Leather, price is. net eeuh volume. 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
THE TEMPEST 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
LOVE'S LABOUR 'S LOST. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAAL 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
ALL 'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
A WINTER'S TALE. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 
KING JOHN. 

KING RICHARD II. ' 

KING HENRY IV. Part i. 
KING HENRY IV. Part. 11. 
KING HENRY V. 
KING HENRY VI. Part i. 
KING HENRY VI. Part 11. 
KING HENRY VI. Part in. 
KING RICHARD III. 

Sharp (A). VICTORIAN POETS. Crown 
Bvo. as. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

Shedlock (J. S.). THE pianoforte 

SONATA : Its Origin and Development. 
Crown Bvo. 5s. 
Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of J[ohn Keats, Audior of 
Endymion, etc Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1821. as. net. [Rariora. 

Sherwell(Arthur), M. A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition, Croivn Bvo. 

2f . 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

Sichel (WalterX DISRAELI : A Study in 

Personality and Ideas. Demy Bvo, ias.6d. 

net. 
BEACONSFIELD. Fcap. Bvo, cloth, y. Sd.; 

leaiJur, 4^. net. 

[Little Biographies. Nearly Ready. 
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SimeCJ.X REYNOLDS. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy xSmo. ar . 6</. neL 

[Little Books on Art. 

Sketcmey (R. E. D-X WATTS. With 

many Illustrations. Demy i6mo. as. 6d. 
net. [Little Books on Art. 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY. with over 
200 Illustrations. Crotvn &vo. 5J. net. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Small (Evan), m.a. the earth. An 

Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. as. 6d. ^ 

[University Extension Series. 

Smallwood, (HI O.X vandyck. With 

many Illustrations. Demy i6mo, as. 6d. 
net. [Little Books on Art. [Nearly Ready. 
Smedley (F. E). FRANK FAIRLEGH. 
With 28 Plates by Georgb Cruikshank. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3J. M. net. [Nearly Ready. 
[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Smith (Horace and James), rejected 

ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Goduey, 
M.A. Smail Pott 8w, clotk^ \s. td. net, ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

SneU (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Sophocles. ELECTRA AND AJAX. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester, sx. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 

Sometdi. A.), and Acatos(H. J.). Modem 

Language Masters at King Edward s School, 
Birmingham. A JUNIOR FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. Crown Svo. zs. 

[Junior School Books. 

S0Uth(WUt0nE.), M.A. THE (JOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Crown %vo. is. 6d. [Junior School Books. 

Southey (R.) ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Vol. I. (Howard.Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 

Cavendish). Edited, with an Introduction, 

by David Hannav. Second Edition. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and RaJeigh). Crown 8zfO. 6s. 

Spence (C. K), M.A. , Clifton College. H IS- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
I NATION PAPERS. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 

Spooner (W. A), M. A., Warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With 
Portrait. Cro7vn Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Stanbridge (J.W.), B.D., late Canon of York, 
and sometime Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. 
2nd Edition. Small Pott %vo. Cloth, ax. ; 
leather, aj. 6d. net. [Library of Devoti«^n. 

'Stancliffe.' GOLF DO'S and DONT'S. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. is. 

Stedman (A M. M.), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Ele- 
mentary Accidence. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
ivo. IS, 



FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Eithih Edi- 
tion. Crown Zvo. as. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised. iZmo. 
is.6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 
The Helvetian War. Second Edition. 
iZmo. IS. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part 1. 
The Kings of Rome. iZmo. Second Edi- 
tion. IS. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Ninth Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. IS, 6d, 

EXEMPLA LATINA First Exercises in 
Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition, Crown Zvo. is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Ninth and Cheaper Edition, 
re-written. Crown Zvo. is, 6d, Kev, 
3*. net. Original Edition, as. 6d. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second EditiMt, 
Crown Zvo, is, 6d. With Vocabulary, as. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. xs.6d. 
With Vocabulary. 2*. Key, 2*. net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
tZmo. .Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised. iZmo, IS. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition^revised. 
Fcap. Zvo. IS, 6d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. Arranged according to Subjects. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Third Edition, 
Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth Edition. 
iZmo. Zd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Sixth Edi- 
tion, revised. Cro^vn Zvo. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. Zvo. is. td. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. CrownZvo. as.6d. Key, 
3s. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Twelfth Edition. F^ap, Zvo. is. 
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FRENCH EXA^flNATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Twelfth Edition, Cnnvn Bw. 
9tr. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

A Kkt, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. FiJiA Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6f . net. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS. Fourth Edition. Crown 
9vo. a*. 6d. [School Examination Series. 
Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. Seventh Edition. Crown Bvo. 

as. 6d, [School Examination Series. 

Kby {Third Edition) issued as above. 

6s. net. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. Twelfth Edition. Crown Zvo. 

2jr. 6d, [School Examination Series. 

Kky {Fifth Edition) issued as above. 

6s.net. 

»te*I (R. BllioU). M.A., F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including 
Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 2s, 6d. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Crown Bvo. as. 6d, 

[School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddar<l8(F.)of the York- 
shire College, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo Second Edition, 
"s. 6d. 

Stephenson (J.), M. A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cro7tm Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Sterne (Laurence). A sentimental 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Small Pott Bvo. Cloth, \s. 6d.net; leather, 
2J. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Sterry (W.), m.a. annals of eton 

COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. ys. 6d. 

SteTiart(Katherine). BY ALLAN WATER. 

Second Edition. CroTim Bvo. 6s. 

Stevenson (R. L.). the letters of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by Sidney Colvin. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition. CrmvnBvo. jss. 

Library Edition. Demy Bvo. a vols, q ss.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo. Buckram. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stoddaxt (Anna M.) ST. FRANCIS OF 

ASSISI. With 16 Illustrations. Fca/, 
Bvo. Cloth, 3*. 6d. ; leather, 4*. net. 

[Little Biographies. 

Stone (E. D.), M.A., late Assistant Master at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Fca^. Bvo. zs. 6d. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellbrton, M.A. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

StraJcer (F.), Assoc of the Institute oi* 
Bankers, and Lecturer to the London 
Chamber of Commerce. THE MONEY 
MARKET. Crown Zvo, ar. 6d. net, 

[Books on Business. [Nearly Ready. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. ECCLESIASTES. 
With an Introduction and Notes. Fcap, 
Svo, IS, 6d. net, [Churchmsm's Bible. 

Stroud (K), D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics 
in the Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown Bvo, js,6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarto, 3Z«. net, 

Stnart(Capt Donald). THE struggle 

FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

Suckling (Sir John), fragmenta 

AUREA : a Collection of all the Incom- 
parable Peeces, written by. And published 
by^ a friend^ to perpetuate his memory. 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the 
Princes Arms in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
1646. 6s. net. [Rariora. Nearly Ready. 
SuddardS (F.). See C. Stephenson. 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
With 17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts 
in the Text by John Leech. Fca^, Bvo. 
us. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 3cxf. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

With isColoured Plates and 90 Woodcuts 

in the Text by John Leech. Fcap, Bvo. 

2S. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30J. tiet. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library-. 
JORROCKS' JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. 
With IS Coloured Plates by H. Alkfn. 
Fcap. Bvo. ^s. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30X. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
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ASK MAMMA. With 13 Coloured Plates 
and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by John 
Leech. Fcap. Bvo. 3^. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
papor. 3,0s. net. 
[Illustrated Pocket Library. NearlyReady. 

Swift (Jonathan). THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitkbn. 
Crown %vo. 6s. 

Symes (J. S.JL M.A. the French 

REVOLUTION. Sectmd Edition, Crown 
Svo. ss.ed. [University Extension Series. 

Syrett (Netta). A school year, iiius- 

tr.'Ued. Dany x6nto. zs. 6d. 

[Little Bine Books. 
Tadtns. AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 

Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A., 

late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 

Crown Zpo. 2S. 
GERMAN I A. By the same Editor. Crtfwn 

AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated 
by R. B. TowNSHEND, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Bvo. 
2s. 6d. [Classical Translations. 

Tanler(J.). the inner way. Being 

Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Taulbr. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
Sfnaii Pott Svo, CiotA, as.; leather, 
2X. 6d, net. [Library of Devotion. 

Taunton (B. L.). A history of the 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With Illus- 

trations. Demy 6vo. 21X. net, 
Taylor <A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 

METAPHYSICS. Demy Svo. ios.td.net, 
Taylor (F. O.). M.A. COMMERCIAL 

ARITHMETIC. Third Edition. Crmvn 

Svo. IS. 6d, [Commercial Series. 

Taylor (mss J. A.). SIR Walter 

RALEIGH. With 12 Illustrations. Ecap. 
Svo, Cloth, 3*. 6rf. ; leather, 41. net. 

[Little Biographies. 
Taylor (T. H.), M.A, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. Crown Svo. js, 6d. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Also with 10 Illustrations in Photogravure 
by W. E. F. Britten. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chorton 
Collins, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Words- 
worth. Small Pott Svo. Cloth, is. 6d, 
net; leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. Beech- 
iNG, M.A. Small Pott Svo. Cloth, \s.6d. 
net; leather, zs. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by J. C. 
Collins, M.A. Small Pott Svo. Cloth, is. 
6d. net; leather, 9s, 6d, net. [Little Library. 



THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. Small Pott Svo, Cloth, is, 
6d, net; leather^ as, 6d. net. [Little Librar>*. 

Terry (C. 8.). THE YOUNG PRE- 
TENDER. With 12 Illustrations. Ecap. 
Svo. Cloth, 3«. 6d.', leather, 4s. net, 

[Little Bic^raphies. 

Terton(AUce). lights and shadows 

IN A HOSPITAL. CrowmSvo. js.ed. 

Tliackeray (W. U). vanity fair. 

Edited by Stephen Gwynn. Three 
Folumes, Small Pott ^vo. Each volume, 
cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather^ as. 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 
Three Volumes. Small Pott Svo, Each 
volume, cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. 
net. [Little Library. 

ESMOND. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 
Small Pott Svo, Cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, 
as. 6d. net, [Little Library. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by Stephen 
Gwynn. Small Pott Svo, Cloth, is. 6d. 
net; leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD 

BATEMAN. With ix Plates by George 

Cruikshank. Crown i6mo. xs, 6d. net. 

Fromtheedition published by C Tilt, z8x z. 

Theobald (F. W.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 9s.6d.^ 

[University Extension Series. 

Thompson (A. H.). Cambridge and 

ITS COLLEGES. Illustrated by E. H. 
New. Small Pott Svo. Cloth, v. ; leather, 
y. 6d, net. [Little Guides. 

Tompkins CH. W.), F.R.H.S. HERT- 
FORDSHIRE. Illustrated by E.H. New. 
Small PotiSvo, Cloth, y, ; leather, 3*. 6d. 
net. [Little Guides. 

Toynbee (Paget). M.A., D.Litt. dante 

STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 
Demy 8?v. 10s. 6d. net. 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
25. 6d.; leather, 4*. net. 

[Little Biographies. 

Trenoh(Herbert). deirdre WED:and 

Other Poems. Crown Svo. 5X. 

Troutbeck(O.E.x Westminster 

ABBEY. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Small Pott Svo. Cloth, y. ; leather, js. 6d. 
net. [Little Guides. 

TuckwelKGeitoudeX THE STATE AND 

ITS CHILDREN. Crown Svo. as, 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 

TwinlngCLoniea). WORKHOUSES AND 

PAUPERISM. Crown^o. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.cs. A junior 

CHEMISTRY. Crown Svo. as.6d. 

[Junior School Books. 
Tyrell-aiU (Prances). TURNER. 
Demy i6mo. as. 6d. net. 

[Little Books on Art. Nearly Ready. 
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Vaiuaiaii (Benrn the poems of. 

Edited by Edward HuTTON. Small Pot t 
8fw. Clothj x«. 6d. net; leather ^as. 6d.net. 



xt» [Junior Examination Series. 

Wade (0. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Second Edition. 
Crown ^o. 6s. 

Walters jH. B.). greek art. With 

many Illustrations. Demy x6mo. as, 6d. 
net, [Little Books on Art. 

Walton (Izaaq) and Cotton (OliarleB). 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. With 14 
Plates and 77 Woodcuts in the Text. 
Fcap Bvp. 3x. 6d. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

This volume is refuroduced from the 

beautiful edition of John Major of i834-5. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 

J. BucHAN. Small Pott Bvo. Clothe \s.6d. 

net; leather^ 2*. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Wannelo(D. 8. Van), on commando. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

WaterhonseCHtB. Alfred). A little 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Se;|ected. Fourth Edition. Small Pott Svo. 
Cloth, is. 6d. net J leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Weatberhead (T. 0.), m.a. examina- 
tion PAPERS in HORACE. Crown 
8vo. 2S. net, 

JUNIOR GREEK EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. /*cap. Svo. is. 

[Junior Examination Series. 

Webb (W. T.). A BOOK OF BAD 
CHILDREN, With 50 Illustrations by 
H. C. Sandv. DeMjf i6mo, 2j. 6d, 

[Little Blue Books. 

Webber (F. C). carpentry and 

JOINERY. With many Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Zvo. v. 6d. 

Wells (Sidney H.). PRACTICAL ME- 

CHANICS. With 75 Illustrations and 

Diagrams. Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 

3*. 6d. [Textbooks of Technology. 

Well8(J.),M. A., Fellowand Tutor of Wadham 

College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 

LIFE. By Members of the University. 

Third Edition Crown Zvo. 3*. 6d. ' 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Fifth \ 

Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. I 
This book is intended for the Middle and | 

Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 

Pass Students at the Universities. It con- I 

tains copious Tables, etc. 
OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. lUus- 

trated by E. H. New. Fifth Edition. 

Pott Zvo. Cloth, 3J. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Little Guides. 

WetmoreCHelenC). THE LAST OF THE 
GREAT SCOUTS CBuflFalo Bill'). With 
Illustrations. Second Edition, DemyZvo. 6s. I 



WMbley(C.). See Henley and Whibley. 

Wbibley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR. 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

WUtaker (G. H.), M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. With an Introduc 
tion and Notes. Fcap. Zvo, xs, 6d. net, 

[Churchman's Bible. 

White (GUbertX THE natural HIS- 
TORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. 
Wards Fowlbr, M.A. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Wbltaeld (E. E.). PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second Edition. Crown Zivo. as, 

[Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crown 
Zvo, 5s. [Commercial Series. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 
Series treatine the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

WlliUeydEiBBX See Lady Dilke. 

Whyte (A. G.), B.Sc, Editor of Electrical 
/nwstments. THE ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY. Crown Zvo. 2s.6d.net. 
'[Books on Business. Nearly Ready. 

WUberforce fWilfrid). velasquez. 

With many Illustrations. J?emy x6mo. 
2S. 6d. net. 

[Little Books on Art. Nearly Ready. 
Wilklns (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Croivn Zvo. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

wmiamaon (W.X the British gar- 

DENER. Illustrated. Dewy Zvo. xos.6d. 

WilliamBon (W.), b.a. junior eng- 

LISH examination PAPERS. 
Fcap. ZTfO. IS. [Junior Examination Series. 

A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
numerous passages for parsing and analysis, 
and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crown 
Zvo. as. [Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. Eighth Edition. Cro7vnZvo. 
IS. 6d. [Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 

Wilmot-BuxtonCE. M.). THE MAKERS 
OF EUROPE. Crown Zvo. Second Edi- 
tion, js. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

Wilson (Bishop). SACRA PRIVATA. 
Edited by A. E. Burn, B.D. Small Pott 
Zvo. Cloth, as. ; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Willson (Heckles). LORD strath- 

CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Wilson (A. J.)i Editor of the Investor's 
Rtrnewy City Editor of the Daily 
Chronicle, THE INSURANCE IN- 
DUSTRY. CriwnZvo. 2s.6d,nei, 

[Books on Business. Nearly Ready. 

Wilson (H. A.). LAW IN BUSINESS. 
CrownZvo, ^,6iLnet. [Books on Business. 

Wilton (Bicbard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. Pott Svo. as. 6d, 
A volume of devotional poems. 
WinbOlt (S. E.X M.A., Assistant Master in 

Christ's Hospital. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. CrownZvo, is,6d. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower 

Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 

Primer. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE : An Aid 

to Composition. Crown Szw. y.6d, Kbv, 

5J. nel. 
Windle (B. C. A.), D.Sa, F.R.S. SHAKE- 

SPEARE'S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 

E. H. New. Second Edition, Small Pott 

Svo. clot At y.; leather ^ y.6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 
THE MALVERN COUNTRY. Illustrated 

by E. ri. New. Small Pott Bvo, Clothe 

_3S. ; leather, ^s, 6d. net, [Little Guides. 

REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC 

AGE IN ENGLAND. With numerous 

Illustrations and Plans. Demy Bvo.js, 6d. 

net, [Antiquary's Library. Nearly Keady. 
CHESTER. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Crottm 8vo. 3*. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M. a.,b.Sc,ll.b. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. CroumSvo. -xs.ed. 
[Churchman's Library. 
Wood (J. A. E.). HOW TO MAKE A 
DRESS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr,Zvo. js.6d, [Textbooks of Technology. 

Wordsworth (Cliristoplier), M.A., and 
Littlehales (Henry). OLD SERVICE 



BOOKS OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. With Coloured and other 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, js. 6d. net, 

[Antiquary's Library. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS. 

Edited by Nowell C Smith, M.A. 
Small Pott Svo, Cloth, is. 6d, net; leather, 
ss. 6d, net, [Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Ck>leridKe (S. T.x 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Editedby George 
Sampson. Small Pott Svo. Cloth. xs,6d. 
net ; leather, as. 6d. net, [Little Library. 
Wright (Arthnr). M. A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crown 
Svo. 6s. [Churchman's Library. 

Wright (Soi^eX German vocabu- 
laries TOR REPETITION. Pcap, 
Svo, js, 6d, 

Wylde (A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy Svo, 
15*. net. 

Wyndham (G.), M.P. THE POEMS OF 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introdnctton and Notes. Demy Svo. Buck* 
ram,£ilt top. 10*. 6d. 

Wyon^) and France (0.). the land 

OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, 
A Colonial Eklition is also published. 

Yeats (W. B.X AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, Crown Svo, u . td, 

YendiS(M.). the GRfiAT RED FRCK5. 
A Story told in 40 Coloured ^ctures. 
Fcap, Svo. ts. net. 

YonngCT. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. With an Introduction 
by Elijah Helm, Secretary to the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. Crown Svo, 
cloth, as. 6d. ; paper boards, is, 6d, 



Antiaoary's Library, The 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 



English Monastic Life. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 
JS. 6d. net. 

Remains of the Prehistoric Age in En(;- 
LAND. By B.C. A. Windle. D.SC..F.R.S. With 



numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 9fvo, fs, 
6d.net. 
OLD Service Books of the English Church. 
By Christopher Wordsworth, M.A., and Henry 
Littlehales. With Coloured and other lUostra* 
tions. Demy 9vo, js, 6d, net. 



Bludness, Books on 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, nei» 



The first Twelve volumes are — 

Docks and ports. By Douglas Owen. 
RAILWAYS. By E. R. McDermott. 
The stock Exchange. By Chas. Dueuid. 
The Insurance industry. By A. J. viTibon. 
The Electrical Industry, "By a. g. Whyte. 

THE shipbuilding INDUSTRY. By DaWd PoUock. 
M.LN.A. 



The Money market. By F. Straker. 

The Agricultural Industry. By A. G. L. 

Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The brewing Industry. By Julian L. Baker. 

The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. Stone. 
MINING and Mining Investments. By •▲. MoiL* 
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Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A.. Litt.D. 



Trmnslated by F. J. 



ZACHAKTAH OP MiTVLENH. 

Hanflron, D.D.. and E. W, 
las. 6tl. Htt. 

EVAGIttUS. EdHted by L^on Fiarmentier and M. 
Bidex. Demytivc. los. 6d. ntt. 



THE History of Psellus. Edited by C. Satbas. 

Dttny 9v0. tss. tut. 
ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited by Professor Lamb- 

ros. Demy Bvc. js. 6d. net. 
THE Chronicle of Morea. Edited by f John 

Schmitt. Demy 9vo, zsr. net. 



Ghnrdunan's Bible, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E- 

The ▼olumes are practical and devotional, and the text of the Authorised 
Version is explained in sections, which correspond as far as possible with the 
Church Lectionary. 



THB Epistle to the Galattans. Edited by 
A. W. RoUnson. M.A. Fcaf. Bvo. xs. 6d. net. 

ECCLBSXASTES. Edited by A. W. Streane, D.D. 
Fcmp. 8iw. ts. 6d. net. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE Philippians. Edited 
by C R. D. Biffgs, D.D. Fcaf.tvc. xt.6d.net. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. jAMES. Edited by H. W 

Fulford, M.A. Fca/. »V0. xs. 6d. net. 
Isaiah. Edited by w. E. Bames. D.D.. Hulsaean 

Professor of Divinity. Tw* yblumes. Faip. %vo. 

as. net each. With Map. 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 

EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Whitaker. M.A. 

Feaf. 8sv. zx. 6A ket. 



Ghnrchman's Library, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, RD., F.R.S.E., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 

B. Jevcms, M.A. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. CT<mn 9v0. 

SOME nIBw Testament Problems. By Arthur 
Wrifht, M.A. Croivn 9vo. 6s. 

The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winter botham, M.A., B.Sc, 
I.L.B. Crown 8vo. jf. 6d. 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE PRAYER BOOK : Its 
Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.D. Second Edition, Crown 9vo. y. 6d, 



Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., LittD. 
Crown iiM>. ss, 6d. 

The Old Testament and the New Scholar* 

ship. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 9v0. 6s. 
THE CHURCHMAN'S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 

Testament. Edited by A. M. Mackay. B.A. 

Crown Bvo. ys. 6d. 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. ByE.T. Green, M.A. 

Crown 8v0. 6s. 
COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By J. A. MacCulloch. 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo, 



ASCHYI-US— Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. 

Translated by Lewis Campbell. LL.D. ks. 
Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. 

Moor, M.A. y. 6d. 
Cicero— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Mureno, 

Philippic II., in Catilinam). Translated by H. E. 

D. Blakiston. ^LA. cr. 
Cicero— De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. 

Brooks, M.A. v 6d. 
CICF-RO— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. Gardiner, 

M.A. as.6d. 
Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated by 

A. Godley, M.A. as. 



LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, 
The Cock. The Ship, The Parasite. The Lover of 
falsehood). Translated by S. T. Irwin. M.A. 
3S.6d. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. 
D. A. Morshead. M.A. as. 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by 
K. B. Townsheud. as. 6d. 

THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL. Translated by S. G. 
Owen. Crown Svo, as. 6d. 



Commercial Series, Methuen's 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown Svo, 



\ 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5s. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial Series 
treating the question of Commercial Education fully 
from both the point of view of the teacher and of 
the par eat. 



BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZA* 
BETH TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D.. M.A. Third Edition, as. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. de 

B. Gtbbhis, Litt.D., M.A. xs, 6d, 

[CcntittutcU 
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Mbthqbn's Commbrcial Sem m coHiinued, 
Thb Economics op commbkcb. By H. d« a 

Gibbins. Litt.D.. M.A. xs.6d, 

A GERMAN Commbrcial reader. By s. E. Bally, 

With VocabuUvyT 9«. 
A Commercial Geography op the British 

EMPIRE. By L. W. L.yde,M.A. Third BdUion.<u. 
A Primer op Business. By S. Jackson, M.A. 
Third EdiHoH. xs.6d. 

Commbrcial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor. 

M.A. Third Edition, ts.6d. 

French commercial Correspondence. By s. 
E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third Edition, as. 



German commercial correspondence. By 
S.E.BaUy. With Vocabulary, as.td. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. By S. E. Bally. 
With Vocabulary. Second Edition. &r. 

Precis Writing and Opfice correspondence. 

By E. E. Whitfield. M.A. Second Edition, at. 

A Guide to Fropessions and business. By H. 

Jones, xs. 6d. 
The Principles op Book-keeping by Double 

ENTRY. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. «. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards, as. 



Oonnoisseurs Library, The 

IVide Royal Sivo, 2Ss, net. 
Also a limited edition on Japanese vellum, with the photogravures on India paper. 
£7, 7s. net. 
The first volumes will be — 

I PORCELAIN. By Edward Dillon. 

Devotion, The Library of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott SvOf clotk, 2s. ; leather^ 2s. dd. net. 

On the Love of god. By St. Francis de Sales 

Edited by W. J. Knox-UtUe. M.A. 
A MANUAL OP Consolation from the Saints 

AND Fathers. Edited by J. H. Bum, B.D 
The Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, M.A. 
The Devotions of St. Anselm. Edited by c. 

C J. Webb, M.A. 
Grace Abounding. By John Bunyan. Edited by 

S. C. Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra privata. Edited by 

A. E. Bum. B.D. 
LYRA Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. Edited by 

H. C. Beeching, M.A., Cauon of Westminster. 
A Day Book from the Saints and Fathers. 

Edited by J. H. BURN. B.D. 
Heavenly wisdom. A Selection from the Ens:Ush 

Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gref^ory. 
Light, life, and Love. A Selection from the 

German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, M.A. 

Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 

Fcap, Zvo, '^5, 6d, net to 4^. 6d. net each volume, 
A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. 

COLOUBED BOOKS 



Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. 
MINIATURES. By Dudley Heath. 



The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited by 

C. Bigg. D.D. Third Edition. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by Walter Lock, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
THE IMFTATION OF CHRIST. Edited by C. Bigg, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. Edited by J. W. Stan- 

bridge, B.D. Second Edition. 
V-Y-SiK INNOCENTIUM. Edited by Walter Lock, D.D. 
A SERIOUS Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 

Edited by C. Bieg. D.D. Second Edition. 
The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 
A Guide to ETERNrrv. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bridge. B.D. 
THE PSALMS OP DAVID. Edited by B. W. Ran. 

dolph. D.D. 
LYRA APOSTOLICA. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
THE INNER WAY. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
THE THOUGHTS OP PASCAL. Edited by C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. 



THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN MVTTON, ESQ. 
By Nimrod. With x8 Coloured Plates by Henry 
AJken andT. J. Rawlins. Third Edition. y.6d. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
3or. net. 
THE LIFE OF A Sportsman. By Nunrod. With 
35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 4x. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
Sor. net. 
HANDLEY Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 17 
Coloured Pbites and 100 Woodcuts in the Text by 
John Leech. 4x. td. net. 

Aho a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
3or. M«A 



MR. Sponge's sporting tour. By R. S. Surtees. 

With X3 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech, y. 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 

3or. net. 
ToRROCKS' Jaunts and jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. Aiken. 

3r. 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 

ZM.not. 



This Tolume is reprinted from the extreroelv rare 
tly edition of 1843, which contains Aiken's 
B ittnstntions instead of the usual ones by 
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Ths Illustratbd Pockbt LiBnAxv—contmueti, 



ASK Mamma. Bjr R. S. Suttees. With 13 Coloured 
Plates and 70 Woodc— *- ^^' •— "- ••- ' -^ 

3t,6d.M€t. 



idcntsia the Text bj Jola L^ech. 



Also a Umited edition on laife Japanes* paper. 

THB 'analysis O^ THB HUNTING FlBLD. By 
R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by Henry 
Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 3t. 6d. tut. 

THB TOUR OP DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OP THB 

PiCTURBSQUB. By Wflliam Combe. With 30 

Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. jr. 6d. net. 

Also a limited aditioa on large Japaneee v^ifve. 

30f. net. 

THB Tour op doctor Syntax in Sbarch of 

CONSOLATION. Bv William Combe. With 04 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. y. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 

Sos.ftet. 

THB THIRD TOUR OP DOCTOR SYNTAX IN 

Search op a wife. By William Combe. With 

94 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. y. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
30X. net. 



THB HisTORY"»op Johnny Quae Genus: the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. SynUx. By the 
Author of ^The Three Tours. ' With 24 Coloured 



THB DAMCB op Lxfb : A Poem. By the Author of 
'Doctor Syntax.' lUustrated with 36 Coloured 

• — by X, Rowlandaon. y. 6d, net, 

lited edition on laig« Japanese paper. 

LlPBIN LONDON : or. the Day and Night Scenes of 
Jerry Hawthorn. Esq.. and his Elegant Friend. 
Coruithian Tom. By Pierce E{;an. With 36 
Coloured Plates by I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With 

. numerous Designs on Wood. 4X. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 

Real Life in London : or. the Rambles and 
Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and his Cousin, 
The Hon. Tom DashalL By an Amateur (Pierce 
Egan). With 31 Coloured Plates by Aiken and 
Rowlandson. etc Two Volumes. 9s. net. 

THE Life op an Actor. By Pierce Egan. With 
37 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, and several 
Designs on Wood. 4x. 6ti. net. 

THE Vicar of W aKBPIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
y. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on iarg* Japanese paper. 
jpsnet. 
A reproduction of a very rare book. 

The military Adventures op Johnny 
Newcomb. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. y. 6d. ttet. 

THB NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken, as. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
3or. net. 

This book is completely different from the large 
folio edition of ' National Sports ' by the same artist, 
and none of the plates are similar. 

BOOKS 

With S3 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text by 
Georee Cruikshank. 3t. 6e/. net. 
The TOWER OP LONDON. By W. Harrison 

AiriL:.v.i..:[I:. V^l:h 4--^ Fl^iU-^ iad 58 Wnodcutfi ifl 

the TcjLt by George Cr uikshanlc^ 3J. 6ef. net, 
FRANK FAIRJ-HCHh By F- ¥-. Smedley, With 30 

Plates by Gtotge Cmckshank. 31. ^rf, tttt 
Kandv Andy. By Sajnuel Lover. With 34 

lIluAttatEons bythe Author, ^jr. 6d. ftet. 
THE Cdmplf.AT ANtlLER* By Iziiak Willtoli and 

CharW Cotton. WJUi 14 Plates and 77 Wo&deulS 

in rlnf TtJtt. J/. 64 nfi. 
•Thrs voEume is reprt^rtuced from the beautiful 

edition of John Major of iSs^. 
THE Pickwick papers, By Charles Dickens. 

With the 43 IHustrations by Seymour and Phu. 

the two Buss Plates, and the 33 Contemporary 

Onwhyn Plates, y. 6d. net. 



Plates by Rowlandson. 3X. 64. net, too copies 
on large Japanese paper, vxs. net. 

Also a limited edition on lai^e Japanese paper. 
3or. net. 
*THE ENGLISH Dance op Death, from the Designs 
of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical Illustrations by 
the Author of * Doctor Syntax.' Two Volumee. 
Of. net. 
This book contahis 76 Coloured Plates. 

Also a limited edition on large J^»anese paper. 
3or. na. 

PLAIN 

The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Bbiir. Illustrated 

by 12 Etchings executed by Louis Schiavonetti 

from the Oiiginal Inventions of William Blake. 

With an Engraved Title Page and a Portrait of 

Blake by T. PhiUips, R.A. ox. 6d. net. 
The Illustrations are reproduced in photogravure. 

Also a limited edition on lar^e Japanese paper, 

with India proofs and a duplicate set of the plates. 

15J. net. 
Illustrations of the Book op Job. Invented 

and engraved by William Blake. 3^. 6d. net. 

These famous Illustrations — sz in number— are 

reproduced in photogravure. Also a limited 

edition on lart^e Japanese paper, with India 

proofs and a duplicate set of the plates, igx. net. 
iGsoP'S Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by Thomas 

Bewick. 3^. 6rf. net. 
Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 
Junior French examination Papers. By F. 

Jacob, B.A. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. Second 

Edition. By C. G. Botting, M.A. 
Junior English Examination papers. By w. 

Williamson, B.A. 
JUNIOR Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Second Edifiott. 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

W. S. Finn, M.A. 

Junior School-Books, Methuen's 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. I THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Williamson, B.A. EigMh Edition, Crown 6vo. Edited by E. Wilton South. M.A. Cr^am 6vo. 

IS. 6d. I zj;. 6d. 

C0ntinu€tU 



IS. 

Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 

C. WeaUierhead, M.A. 
Junior General information Examination 

Papers. By W. S. Beard. 
JUNIOR Geography Examination Papers. By 

W. G. Baker, M.A. 
Junior German Examination Papers. By A. 
Voegelin. M.A. 
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MsTHtTEN's Junior ScHooi^'BooKs-^caniimmed. 

Thb Gospel according to St. Mark. Edited 
bv A. £. Rabie, M.A.* Headmaster of CoUesw, 
Qtham. With Three Maps. GrvwH^tmo. xs.t3.: 

A JUNIOR English Grammar. By W. wniiamson. 
B.A. With numerous passages for parsing and 
analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writinsr. Crown 

BVO. 2S. 

A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., 
F.C.S., Science Master at Swansea Grammar 
School, With 73 Illustcations. CrvvmBvo. 2s, 6d. 



THB Acts of the Apostles. 

Rubie, M.A., Headmaster of Collie, 
Cfvwn. 9vo. as. 

A JUNIOR French Grammar. By l. A. Somet 



Edited by A. 

- EI 



and M. T. Acatos,! Modem Language Masters at 
Kin? Edward's School, Birmingham. " ' 



Cr.i 



Elementary Experimental Science. 
Physics by w. t. ciough, A.R.C.S. chemis- 
TRY by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc With numerous 
Diagrams. Crown 8tw. as. 

A JUNIOR GEOMETRY. By Noel S. Lydon. With 
numerous Diagrams. Crovm 9vo, as. 



Leaders of Beligion 



Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 
A series of short biographies of the 
and thought of all ages and countries. 

Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton. M. A. 
Bishop Wilberforcb. By G. W. Daniell. M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. w. Hutton, M.A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
JOHN Kbble. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
THOMAS CHALklERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andrewes. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 

AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, 

D.D. 
William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A, 



With Portraits. Crown Bvo. y, 6d. 
most prominent leaders of religious life 



By F. MacCunn. 

By R. F. Horton. D.D. 



John Knox. 

JOHN HOWE. By I 

Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 

George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin 

D.C.L. 
JOHN Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 

Carlyle. M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



Little Biographies 



Fcap» Svo. Each volume^ cloth y 31. 6d, ; leather, 45. net. 

DANTE AliGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee, M.A. 
D.Litt. With 13 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Horsbuigh, M.A. With 
xa Illustrations. Second Edition. 

JOHN Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of 
Leeds. With za illustrations. 

Tennyson. By A. C. Benson. M.A. With 9 Illus- 
trations. 

WALTER Raleigh. By J. A. Taylor. With 
13 Illustrations. 

Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 
Illustrations. 



The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. With 

za Illustrations. 
ROBERT BURNS. By T. F. Henderson. With sa 

Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A.S. M'Dowall. With za Illustrations. 
ST. Francis of ASSISI. By Anna M. Stoddart. 

With z6 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. a. Phillips. With za niustrations. 
BeaconSFIELD. By Walter Sich^ With za Illus* 

trations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With za Illustrations. 



Little Blue Books, The 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated, Demy i6mo, 2s. 6d, 
X. The Castaways of meadowbank. . By T. Cobb. 
a. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by E. V. Lucaa. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. THE PEELES AT THE Capftal. By Roger Ashton. 

6. THE Treasure of Princegate priory. By T. Cobb. 

7. Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. By Roger Ashton. 

8. A Book of Bad Children. By W. T. Webb. 

9. THE Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 



Greek art. H. B. Walters. 
Bookplates. E. Almack. 
Miniatures. Alice Corkran. 
Reynolds. J. Sime. 
ROMNEY. George Paston. 
WATTS. Miss R. E. D. Skctchley. 



Little Books on Art 

Denty i6mo, 2s» 6d. net. 



LEIGHTON. Alice Corkran. 

VELASQUEZ. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. GUbert. 

Grbuzb and Boucher. Eliza F. PoUard. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwoed. 

TURNER. F. Tyrell-GilL 

PURER, Jessie Allen. 
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Little Gallai68,Tte 

D9my i6m0, 2s, 6d, nei. 



A LlTTLB CALLSIIY OP RSYNOU)S. 

A Lmui Gaixbky.op Romnby. 



A Lrm^ Gaixbky op Hoppnbr. 

A LITTLB GALLBRY OP MlLUUS. 



Little Guides, The 
Small Pott %V0, elothf y»; leather^ 3^. dd. net. 



OXFORD AND ITS COLLBGBS. By J. Welte, M.A. 

lUustnted by E. H. New. F»urth Edition. 
Cambridgb and its COLLBGES. By A. Hamilton 

Thompson. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
THB Malvern Country. By B. C. A. Windle, 

D.Sc. F.R.S. IDustrated by B. H. New. 
SHAKBSPRARB'S COUNTRY. By B. C. A. Windle. 

D.Sc. F.R.S. lUostrated by fi. H. New. Se€»nd 

EditiPH. 
SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant. M.A. Illustrated by E. 

H. New. 
Westminster Abbby. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

lUostrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illastratad by B. C. 

Boulter. 
CORNWALL. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated by B. C. 

Boulter. 
BRITTANY. By S. Baring^Gonld. lUostrated by 1. 

Wylie. ' "^ 



THB English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant. M.A 

lUustrated by E. H. New. 4s. ; ieatJur, 4s, 6d. 

tut. 
KENT. By G. Clinch. lUustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
HbrTPORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompkins, F.R.H.S. 

lUustrated by E. H. New. 
ROME. By C. G. EUaby. lUnstarated by B. C. 

Boulter. 
THB ISLB OF WIGHT. ByG.CUnch. lUns- 

trated by F. D. Bedfi>rd. 
SURREY. By F. A. H. Lambert. Illustrated by 

E. H. New. ^ 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E. S. Roscoe. lUostrated 

by F. D. Bedford. 
SUFFOLK. ByW.A. Dott. lUustrated by J. WyUe. 
DBRBYSRIRB. By J. Charles Cox. LL.D., F.S.A. 

lUustrated by J. C. WaU. 
The north riding of Yorkshire. By j. E. 

Morris. lUustrated by R. J. S. Bertram. 



Little Library, The 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Svo, Each Volume, cloth, is. 6d, net; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 



VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 

S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 
Pendennis. By W. M. Thackeray Edited by S. 

Gwynn. Three Volumes. 
ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 

S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited 

by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Bv Charles Dickens. Edited 

by S. Gwynn. Tiuo Volumes. 
SELECTIONS FROM GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by 

A. C. Deane. 
JOHN HALIFAX. GENTLEMAN. By Mrs, Craik. 

Edited by Annie Matheson. Tvc Volumes. 
Pride and prejudice. By Jane Austen. Edited 

by E. V. Lucas. Two Volumes. 
Northanger abbey. By Jane Austen. Edited 

by E. V. Lucas. 
THE Princess. By Alfred. Lord Tennyson. Edited 

by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Maud. By Alfred. Lord Tennyson. Edited by 

Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
In Memoriam. By Alfred. Lord Tennyson. Edited 

by H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
THE Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

Edited by J. C. CoUins, M.A. 
A Little Book of English Lyrics. With 

Notes. 
THE Inferno of Dante. Translated by H. F. 

Cary. Edited by Pa^et Toynbee. M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Translated by H. 

F. Cary. Edited by Pa^et T(wnbee. M. A.. D. Litt. 
The Paradiso of Dante. Translated by H. F. 

Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A.. D.Litt. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Edited by 

T. F. Henderson. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF LIGHT VbrSB. Edited by A. 

C. Deane. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF EngUSH SONNBTS. Edited 

byj. B. B. Nichols. 



POEMS. By John Keats. With an Introduction by 
L. Binyon, and Notes by J. Masefield. 
A complete Edition. 

THE Minor poems of John Milton. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching. M.A. 

The Poems of Henry Vaughan. Edited by 
Edward Hutton. 

Selections from Wordsworth. Edited by 

NoweUC. Smith. 
Selections from theEarly Poems of Robert 

Browning. Edited by W. HaU Grifin, M. A. 
THB English poems of Richard Crashaw. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 
Selections from William Blakb. Edited by 

M. PeruginL 
Selections from the Poems of George 

DarLEY. Edited by K. A. StreatfeUd. 
Lyrical Ballads. By W. Wordsworth and S. T. 

Coleridge. Edited by George Sampson. 
SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

LUian M. FaithfuU. 
S&[.r.r. ; luM^ 1 K fW THE ANTI -JACOBIN; with 

Cjimpic Cahninif's arldUionaJ Poems. Edited Isy 

Lttnrtl Sanders, 
THE VoTkVL'^ OP Ajvdrhw htARVELL. Edited by 

£dwuU WfkHht. 
A LlTTLH IlorfK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited by 

Mn. Atfrcil Waterhouae. Fourth Edition. 
A LiTTLb B'jOVL Ol^ EHGLtSH PROSE. Edited by 

Mrs. P. A. Bam etc. 
T-OTHtJj. My A. VV. Kinfflate, With an Introduction 

and Mot eSt 
Cranfojid. Ey Mrs. G-^idtdl. Edited by E. V. 

l.AV^NGKO. I3y G^ortc C'Tirrow. Edited by F. 

Hindes Groome. Two Volumes. 
THE Romany Rye. By George Borrow. Edited 

John Sampson. 
The History of thb Caliph Vathbk. By 

WUliam Beckford. Edit«l by £. Deniso* Rosa. 
[Continmd, 
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Tte LiTTLB Library— ccniittued, 

Thb Complbat Angler. By Izaak Watton. 

Edited by J. Buchan. 
Marriage. By Susan Feirier. Edited by Mias 

Goodrich - Freer and Lord Iddesleigh. 7\u0 

VolMtMes, 
THE Inheritance. By Susan Fecrier. Edited by 

Miss Goodricb-Freer and Lord Iddesle^b. T-wo 

Volumes, 
ELI A, AND THB LAST ESSAYS OP ELIA. By Charles 

Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
THB ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLBY. Edited by 

H. C. Minchin. 
The essays op Francis Bacon. Edited by 

Edward Wright. 



THB MAXIMS OP LA ROCHBPOUCAULO. Trans* 

lated by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. Powell. 
A SBNTlMBIfTAL_jOURNEY. By Laurence Steme. 

Edited by H. M^ Paul. 
MANSIB WAUCH. By D. M. Moir. Edited by T. 

F. Henderson. 
THB INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. By R. H. Barfaanu 

E(Uted by J. B. Atlay. Tivo Volumes. 
THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel HawtheciMu 

Edited by P. Dearraer. 
Rejectbd Addresses. By Horace and James 

smith. Edited by A. D. Godley. M.A. 
LONDON LYRICS. By F. Locker. Edited by A. D. 

Godley. M.A. 
A reprint of the First Edition. 



EUPHRANOR: a Dialogne on Youth. By Edward 
FitzGerald. From the edition published by W. 
Pickering ini8<x. Demyxsmo. Leather, as. net. 

POLONIUS : or Wue Saws and Modem Instances. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition published by 
W.Pickering in 1853. Demy^tno. Leather, 9s.net. 

THE RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. By Edward 
FitzGerald. From the ist edition of 1859. Second 
Edition. Leather, is. net. 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF 

CHERBURY. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill hi the year 1764. 
Medium -ytnto. Leather, -as. net. 
THE VISIONS OP DOM FRANCISCO DB QUEVEDO 
ViLLBGAS, Knight of the Order of St. James. 



Miniature Library, Metbuen's 



Made English by R. L. F^om the edition printed 
for H. Herrbigman, zi68. Leather, or. net 

POEMS. By Dora GreenwelL From the editiott of 
Z848L Leather, sx. net, 

A book called in Latin ENCHIRIDION MILITIS 
CHRISTIANI. and in English the manual of the 
Christian Knight, replenished with most whole- 
some precepts, made by the famous clerk Erasmus 
of Roterdame, to the which is added a new and 
marvellous profitable preface. From the edition 
printed by Wynken de Worde for John Byddell. 
1533, Leather as. net. 

De Contemptu MUNDI. By Erasmus. From the 
edition printed by Thomas fierthelet, 1533. 
Leather, as, net. 



Bariora 



Adonais ; fan Elegy on the death of John Keats, 
Author of Endymion, etc. Pisa. From the types 
of Didot, iSai. as. net. 

FragMENTA AUREA : a Collectk>n of all the Incom< 
parable Peeces. written by Sir John Sucklinfjr. 
And published by a friend to perpetuate his 
memory. Printed Dy his own copies. Printed for 
Humphrey Moseley, and are to be sold at his shop, 
at the sign of the Princes Arms in St. Pauls 
Churchyard, 1646. &r. net. 



POEMS OP Mr. John Milton, both English 
and Latin Composed at sereral tfanes. Printed 
by his true Copies. The Songs were set in Musick 
by Mr. Henry Lawes, GentTeman 



_, , , of the King's 

Chappel, and <nie of His Majesty's Private Musick. 



Printed and Publish'd accordfaig to Order. Printed 
by Ruth Raworth for Humphrey Moseley, and are 
to be sokl at the signe of the Prbces Arms in Pauls 
Churchyard, z64S> 3f. 6A net. 



School Ezamination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown Zvo. 



25. 6d, 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman. M.A. Tvtelfih Edition. 
A KEY, issued to Tutors and Private Students 
only, to be had on application to the Publishers. 
F^th Edition, Crown BvOk 6s. net. 

Latin Examination papers. By A. M. M. 

Stedman. M.A. Tv>e{fth Edition. 
KEY (Fourth Edition)issa^ as above. 6r. net. 

Greek examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
Key (Second Sdition)jssvied as above. 6s. net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. Morich. 

Ft/th Edition. 
KEY (Second Edition) issued as above. 6s. net. 



History and Geography Exam ination Papers. 

By C. H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. Second 

Edition. 
physics Examination Papers. By r. e. Steel. 

M.A., F.C.S. 

GENERAL Knowledge Examination Papbrs. 
By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
Key ( Third Edition) Issued as above, js, net. 

Examination Papers in English History. By 
J.Tait Plowden-Wardbw. B.A. 



Social Questions of To*day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown %vo, 2J. 6^. 



Tradb Unionism— New and Old. By G. Howell. 

Third Edition. 
The CO-OPERATIVE MOVE&IENT TO-DAY. By G. 
J. Holyoake. Second Edition. 

Problems op Povbrty. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 

Fourth Edition, 
Thb commerce op Nations. By C. P. BasuUe, 

M.A. Third EdUion, 



The ALIEN Invasion. By W. H. WiUdns, B.A. 
THB RURAL Exodus. By p. Anderson Graham. 
Land Nationalization. By Harokl Coz. B.A. 
A ShorTBR working Day. By H. de B. Gibbbu 

and R. A. Hadfield. 
Back to the Land: An inquiry late Ratal 

Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 

Cpntinutd. 
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MESSRS; MeTHUEN'S CATALOGUE 



Social Quxstions or To-Tyhw—conitnued. 
Trusts, fools, and Corners. By J. Stephen 

Jmuis. 
Thb Factory Systbm. By R. W. Cooke-Taylor. 
Ths Statb and its Children. By Gwrtrude 

TuckwelL 
Women S work. By Lady DUke. Min Bulley. and 

MlMWhiUey. 
Socialism and Modern Thought. By M. 

Kattffitwini 
The Housing of the Working Classes. By 

SaBowmaker. 



THB PROBLBM OF THB UNBMPLOVSO. - By J." A. 

Hobson, M.A, 
LirararW^^NDON. By Arthur Shcrwdl, MX 



Railway Nationalization. ' 
wards. 



By Clemait Ed- 



Workhouses and pauperism. By Louisa Twin- 

ingr. 
UNIVBRSITY AMD SOCIAL SBTTLEMENTS. By W. 

Reason, M.A. 



Technology, Textbooks of 

Edited by Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 
Fuily Illustrated. 
How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Stctnd Edition, CtnnvfiSvc, ts.6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Third Edition, Crovm^vo, y,6d. 
Practical mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Second Edition. Crown 9vo. sr. 6d. 
Practical physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, M.A. 

Crown 9vo. 3X. 6d, 



Millinery, Thborbtical and Practical. By 
ClareHUL Cromm9i>o. as. 



By W. Fr< 

Edition, u. 6d. 



M.A. 



Practical Chemistry. _ 

Croion9fP0,Vvx\. Second L _ 

Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. By 

C. T. MUUs. M.LM.E. With Diasrams. Crvum 



The XXXIX. Articles of thb Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 
Third and Cheaper Edition in Om Volume. 
Demy 8vo. las, 6d. 

AN Introduction to the History 

OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Lltt.D. 
Second Edition. Demy %vo. los. 6rf. 
The doctrine of the incarnation. By R. I-. 
Ottley.M.A. Second atut Cheaper Edition. Demy 
9vo, xas, 6d. 



Theology, Handbooks of 



AN Introduction to the History of the 
^BEDS. By A. E. Bum. RD. Denyf 9vo. los. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England and 
America. By Alfred Caldecott. D.D. Demy 
Svo. xos. 6d, 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine, 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker. M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke CoUegre. Cambridge. Demy dvo, zor. 6d. 



University Extension Series 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown Svo, Price {with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 
A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for exten- 
sion students and home-reading circles. E^ch volume is complete in itself, and the 
subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and philosophic spirit. 



The Industrial History of England. By H, 
de B. Gibbins. Litt.D., M.A. Tenth Edition, 
Revised. With Maps and Plans. 3s. 

A History of English political Economy. 

By L. L. Price, M.A. Third Edition, 
Victorian Poets. By A. Sharp. 
THK French Revolution. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 
psychology. By F. S. Granger, M.A. Second 

Edttion. 

The Evolution of Plant Life : Lower Forms. 
By G. Massee. Illustrated. 

Air and Water. By V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 

Thk Chemistry of Life and Health. By C. 
W. Kimmins. M.A. Illustrated. 

The Mechanics ok Daily Life. By V. P. Sells, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

English Social Reformers. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition. 
English Trade and Finance in the Seven 
teenth Century. By w. A. S. Hewins, B. A. 



The chemistry of fire. By M. M. Pattison 

Muir, M.A. lUustrated. 
A Text-Book of Agricultural Botany. By 

M. C. Potter, M.A.. F.L.S. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. 41. 6d. 
THE Vault of Heaven, a Popular Introduction 

to Astronomy. By R. A. Gregory. With numerous 

Illustrations. 
Meteorology. By H. N. Dickson. F.R.S.E., 

F.R. MeL Soc. Illustrated. 
A Manual of electrical science. By Georee 

J. Burch, M.A.. F.R.S. Illustrated, y. 
The Earth. An Introduction to Physioeraphy. 

By Eran Small, M.A. lUustr.ited. 
INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald. M.A. Illus- 
trated. 

English Poetry from Blake to Browning. 

By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Second Edition. 

English Local government. By e. jenks, M.A. 
The Greek View of Life. By G. L. Dickinson. 
Third Edition. 



Westmixister, Conimentaiies The 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble CoUcge, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
Thb Book of Genesis. Edited with Introductioa 



and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Hebrew at Ox£»rd. 
Demy 9vo. los. 6d. 
Thr Book of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. AuMoStWk U, 



THE Acts of thb Apostles. Edited by R. B. 

Rackhara, M.A. Demy Bvo. izt. 6d. 
The First Bkstlb of Paul thb Apostlb to 

the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. Coudffe. 

M.A. Demy Svo, 6t, ^-oua^o, 
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Marie Corelli's Novels. 

Crown Svo» 6s. each, 
A ROJIANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

Twenty-Fourth Edition, 
VENDETTA. Twentieth Edition. 
THELMA. Thirtieth Edition. 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Fifteenth Edition, 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Twelfth Edit. 

WORMWOOD. Thirteenth Edition. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLDS TRAGEDY. Thirty-Ninth 
Edition. 

* The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled ns to the daring of the con- 
ception. This "Dream of the World's 
Tragedy" is a lofty and not inadequate 
paraphrase of the supreme climax of the 



inspired narrative.' — Dublin Retfiew. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Eighth Edition. 

' A very powerful piece of work. . . . 
The conception is magnificent, and b likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory 
of man. . . . The author has immense com- 
mand of langua|[e, and a limitless audacity. 
. . . Thisinterestmg and remarkable romance 
will live long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is forgotten. ... A 
literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 
sublime. —W. T. Stbad in the Review 
of Reviews, 



THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[16S/A Thmsand. 
*It cannot be denied that "The Master 
Christian " is a powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
all but the most self-satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the fulure of 
the Churches—the decay of faith-^in a 
manner Which shows the mevitable disaster 
heaping up. . . The good Cardinal Bonpr6 
is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the 

good Bi^pin " Les Mis^rables." It is a 
00k with a serious purpose expressed with 
absolute unconventionality and passion . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth read- 
ing.' — Examiner. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Usoth Thousand. 

' It is impossible to read such a work as 
** Temporal Power " without becoming con- 
vinced that the story is intended to convey 
certain criticisms on the ways of the world 
and certain suggestions for the betterment 
of humanity. . . . The chief characteristics 
of the book are an attack on conventional 
prejudices and manners and on certain 
practices attributed to the Roman Church 
and the propounding of theories for the 
improvement of the social and political 
systems. ... If the chief intention of the 
biook was to hold the mirror up to shams, 
injustice, dishonesty, crueltyi and neglect 
of conscience, nothing but praise can be 
given to that ]xittD.txon,*^Moming Post. 



Antbony Hope's Novels. 

Crown Zvo. 6s, each. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. NinthEdition. 
'A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical anal3rsis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well con- 
sidered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itself to be ezyoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure.'— The World, 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition, 

'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The diaracters are traced 
with a masterly hand.'~7VMef. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

*Of all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 
Mark" is the one which best compares with 
" The Prisoner of Zenda." ^-'National Ob- 
server, 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fifth Edition, 

' It is a perfectly enchaiiting story of love 
and chivahry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 



modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe. '—^pMsmffai*. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millak. 
Sixth Edition. 

' The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.'— .S/. Jameses 
GaseiU. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
'There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously constnicted 
plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellous subtlety and 
delicacy. '— Times. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

* In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the wade 
rang* of its portraiture and the^ subtilty 
of Its anahs^sis it surpasses all his earlier 
y9atvxts.'-^/ectator. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. 

* The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page.'— Daily Chronicle, 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



W. W. Jacobs' Novels 

Crown Zvo, y. 6d. eacK 



MANY CARGOES. TwentySevttttkEdHwH, 
SEA URCHINS. Tenth EdiUon. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. lUusteated. 
Sixih Edition, 

'Can be unreservedly recommended to 
all who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter.'— ^^c/«/tfr. 

'The best humorous book published for 
many a day.'— J?Asc/( and White, 



Illustrated. Feurth 



LIGHT FREIGHTS. 
Edition, 

' His wit and humour are perfectly irresis* 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
jolliest lot that ever sailed.' — Daily News. 

* Laughter in every page.' — Daily MaiL 



Lncas Halet's Novels 

Crown Svo, 6s, each. 



COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE. Third 
Edition, 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition, 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition, y. 6d. 

THEWAGESOFSIN. Fourteenth Edition. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth 
Edition. 

*In *' The Gateless Barrier" it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that were born 
before. — IVestminster Gazette. 



THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. A Limited 
Edition in Two Yolumes. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

'A i»cture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and^ insight in which the 
story has been conceived, in Uie wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, "Sir Ridiard Calmady" 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer. ' — Literature. 

* The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet's genius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible.* — Spectator, 

'A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
motive and a sound conclusion.' — Pilot, 



Gilbert Parker's Novels 
Crown Svo. 6s, eaclu 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edi- 
tion, 

' Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.'— i?«/7j/ Telegraph, 
MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition, 
' A splendid study of character.' — 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE.* 
Second Edition. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Eighth Edition. 
^ 'A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible.' — 

Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. F{fth 
Edition. 

^ * Here we find romance — real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Valmond 
is drawn uncTT'imgly.'^Pall Mall Gazette. 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 
Third Edition. 

' The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stones of the great North.' — Glasgow 
Herald, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. 

^ ' Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.' — Athenteum. 

' A great book.'— -ff/ac/fe and White. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

' Nothing more vigorous or more human 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. ' — L iterature. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition, y. 6d. 

'Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than he has displayed 
befoK. '—Poll Mall Gaaette, 
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Artliiir Udrriioii'8 Norels 
Crown Svo. dr. eacA, 



TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Ssxtk 

* A great book. The anther's method is 
anuumgly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us 
a master hand. The book is simply appalling 
and irresistible in its interest. Itishwnorous 
also ; without humour it would not make the 
mark it is certain to make.' — World, 
ACHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Editicn. 
'The book is a xaaoKxt'^tat^^PaU Mall 
Gazette, 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition, 
'This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
gracious and tender, sympathetic and 
human.'— ^/7«(^ Telegraph. 



CUNNING MURRELL. 

'Admirable. . . . Delightful humorous 
relief ... a most artistic and satisfactory 
achievemMit. 'Spectator, 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Third 
Edition, 

* A masterpece of artistic realism. It has 
a finality of toudi that only a master may 
commaaid,'—Daify Chronicle, 

'An absolute masterpiece, which any 
novelist might be proud to daiia,'— Graphic. 

' " The Hole in the Wall" b a masterly 
piece of work. His characters are drawn 
with amazing skill. Extraordinary power.' 
—Daily Telegraph, 



Eden FhillpottB' Novels 
Crown Svo, dr. eacA, 



LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fi/thEdition. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition, 

'Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school'boys do, and can lay bare Uieir in> 
most thoughts ; likewise he shows an all- 
pervading sense of humour.' — Academy, 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition, 

^ ' A book of strange power and fascina- 
tion.' — Morning Post. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition, 
' Tragedy and comedy, pathos and 
humour, are blended to a nicety in this 
volume. — World, 

' The whole book is redolent of a fresher 
and ampler air than breathes in the circum* 
scribed life of great towns.' — Spectator, 



FANCY FREE. lUustrafced. Second Edi- 
tion, 

'Of variety and racy humour there is 
plenty.'— 27«/v Graphic, 
THE RIVER. Third EMHon, 

' " The River" places Mr. Phillpotts in the 
front rank of living novelists. '—Punch, 

'Since "Loma Doone" we have had 
nothing so picturesque as this new romance.' 
Btrmingham Gazette, 

' Mr. Thillpotts's new book is a master- 
piece which orings him indisputably into 
the front rank of English novelists.'— Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 

' This great romance of the River Dart. 
The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts has 
written. ' — Morning Post, 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Third 
Edition, 



8. Bax]Bg-Gk)uld's NotbIb 

Crown Svo, 6s. each. 



ARMINELL. Fi/thEdition. 

URITH. FiWi Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Fourth Edition. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition, 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition, 
TACQUETTA. Third Edition, 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition, 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. lUustnted. 

Fourth Edition, 



THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
PABO THE PRIEST. 
WINIFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. lUustrated 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TXTPENNY. A New Edition. 6d. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORT& 
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Messrs. Methuen's Cataijogub 



Crmun %vo, 6j. each. 



IM THE MIDST OF ALARICS. 



Third 



* There is mncfa insigfaf in it, and moch 
excellent humom.'^Daify ChrMucle. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third EJiticn, 

'Of these mediaeval rnmanm, wfaidi are 
now cauniiif ground "The Connte&s 
TekIa*Ms the very best we hare 9eta.*—Fall 
Mail Gazette, 



IlfaBintetf. S&emU 



THE STRONG ARM. 

THE VICTORS. 

'Mr. Ban- hasaikh sense of hnaoiir.'— 
Omimker. 

'A very convincing stndy of AaMrican 
fife in its htignms and polidcal aspects.'— 
Pil0i. 

'Good writing, iDiiminating sketdies of 
dmracfer, and cnfftfant rarietj of scene and 
incident.' — Thmesm 
THE LADY ELECTRA. [Nearly Ready. 



Abbot (J. H. ILX Author of * Tonuny Com- 
stalk.' PLAIN AND VELDT. Crtmm, 

AlbuuMi'CE. Maria). SUSAITNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth EdttOrn. Crtmn 
9va, 6s. 

AdmUT (F.), Author of 'Vice Vers^ A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
bv Bernard Partriogb. Third Editwn. 
Crown 9vo. 3#. 6d, 

Bacbeller (Xrrisigi, Author of 'Eben 

Holden.' DARREL OF THK 
BLESSED ISLES. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Bakot(Sicliard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
TAird Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Balfour (Andrew), by STROKE OF 

SWORD. Illustrated. Fourth EdUion. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

VENGKANCK IS MINE Illustrated. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Balfour (M. C). THE FALL OF THE 

SPARROW. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Baring-Oonld (S. ). See page 33. 

Barlow (Jane), the land of the 

SHAMROCK. Cro7vn Zvo. 6s. 
FROM THK P:AST UNTO THE WEST. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
Crown Zvo. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Barr (Robert). See page 34. 

Barry(J. A.), in the great deep. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Bartram (George), Author of < The People 
ofClopton.' the thirteen even- 
ings. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Begble (Harold), the adventures 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Crown 

Zvo. 6t, 
Benson (E. F.). DODO : A Deuil of the 

Day. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

THE CAPSINA. Crown Zvo. 6x. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Benson iMargaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Crown Zvo, y, 6d. 



Besant (Sir WalteE). A five year? 

TRYST, and Other Stories. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
BowlMcC. StewartX A STRETCH OFF 
THE LAND. Crown 8po. 6r. 

Brooke (EnmuiX THE POET'S CHILD. 

CrommZno, 6k 
Bollock (Sban. F.). THE SQUI&EEN. 
Crown 8xv. 6s, 
THE RED LEAGUERS. Cr»nm9tw, 6s. 

Burton (J. BlounddUeX THE year 

ONE : A Page of the French Revolution. 
Illustrated. Crown &vo, 6s. 



DENOUNCED. Crown 8vo. 6t. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. CrownZvo. 6s. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEA& Cr.tvo.6s. 
SERVANTS OF SIN. Cronm Zvo. 6s. 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Cambridge (Ada). THE DEVAS- 

TATORS. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
PATH AND GOAL Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Capes (Bernard). Author of < The Lake of 
Wine.' PLOTS. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Cbesney'CWeatberby). JOHN topp, 

PIRATE. Second Edition. CrownZvo. 6s. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE BAPTIST RING. Croitm Bt'o. 6s. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE GREAT 
EMERALD. Crovm Zvo. 6s. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A WOMAN 

ALONE. Crovm Zvo. 39. 6d. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Clifford (Hugh). A FREE LANCE OF 
TO-DAY. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Cobb (TbomasX A change of face. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Cobban (J. MadarenX THE king OF 

ANDAMAN: A Saviour of Society. 

Crown Zvo. 6s, 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN1 

Crown Zvo. 6s, 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 

Crown Zvo, 6s, 
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OOOPer (B.H.X Author of ' Mr. Blake of New* 
market.' A FOOL'S YEAR. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Ciorbett (Julian). A business in 

GREAT WATERS. Crovm 8w. 6s. 
Corelli (MazioX See page 31. 

Coniford(l..GopeX caitain jacobus ; 

A Romance of the Road. Cr. 9w. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Crane (Stejphen). WOUNDS in the 

RAIN. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Crockett (8.R.), Author of The Raiders,' etc 

LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CrolKr (B. M.). ANGEL. Third Edition, 

Crown %vo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. J^i/iA 

Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A STATE SECRET. TAird Edition. 

Crown Svo. 3*. '6d. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Dawlisli (Hope), a secretary of 

LEGATION. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Denny (C. B.X THE romance of up- 

FOLD MANOR. CroitmSvo. 6s. 

BiOkinson (Evelyn). A VICAR'S wife. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. Cr.Svo. %s.6d. 
BlckBon (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 
Doyle (A. Conan), Author of * Sherlock 

Holmes.' 'The White Company,' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Ninth 

Edition. Crown S/vo. 6s. 

Doncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes), Author of *A Voyage of Consola- 
tion.' THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. TAird Edi- 
Hon. Crown Svo. 6s. 
THE PATH OF A STAR. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 
THE POOL IN THE DESERT. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Bmbree(C.F.X A HEART OF FLAME. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Fenn (O. Hanville). AN electric 

SPARK. Crown Svo. 6s. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. Crown Svo. 2s.6d. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. Crown Svo, 2*. 6d. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

P!ndlater(J.H.X the green graves 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fourth Edition 
Crontn Svo. 6s. 

A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Ptedlater (MaryX OVER the hills. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. . „ 

BETTY MUSGRAVE. Second EtUtion. 

Crown Svo. 6s, 

A NARROW WAY. Third Edition, 

Cr9wn Svo. 6s. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo* 6s, 



FitzBtephen (OeraldX MORE kin 

THAN KIND. Crovm Bito. 6s, 
netClier(J.S.X THE builders. Cr^wn 

Svo. 6s. 

LUCIAN THE DREAMER. Cr9wn 

Svo. 6s. 

DAVID MARCH. Crmun Svo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lb Novels. 
Forrest (B. E.). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL, a Chronicle of the Great Mutiny. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 
Francis (H. E.X MISS ERIN. Second 

Editum. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Gallon (Tom), Author of * Kiddy.' RICK- 

ERBY'S FOLLY. CrownSvo. 6s. 

Gatint (MaryX deadmans. Crmon 

THE MOVING FINGER. Crown 8w. 
3*. 6d. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Gerard (DorotheaX Author of ' Lady Baby.' 
THE MILLION. CrownSvo. 6s. 
THE CONQUEST OF. LONDON. 
Second Edition, Crown Sivo. 6s. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEYc Crtnvn Svo. 6s. 
[Nearly Ready 

Gilchrist (B. Mnrray). WILLOW- 

BRAKE. CrownSvo. 6s. 

Gissing (AlgemonX THE KEYS OF 
THE HOUSE. CrownSvo. 6s. 

Gissing (GeonreX Author of 'Demos ' *In 
theYear of^bilee,' etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crmvn 
Svo. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. CrownSvo. 6s. 

Glanyille (EmestX THE KLOOF 

BRIDE. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. Crown Svo. 

3S.6d. 

THE DESPATCH RIDER. Crown Svo. 

%s.6d. 

THE INCA'S TREASURE. Illustrated. 

Crown Svo. or. 6d. 

Gleig (Charle^. bunter'S cruise. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 
Gk>rdon(JnlienX MRS. CLYDE. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 

WORLD'S PEOPLE. Crown ^o 6s. 
Gordon (S.X A HANDFUL OF 

EXOTICS. Crovm Svo, ss.6d. 
GOS8 (C. F.X THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. TAird Edition, 

CroTvn Svo. 6s. 

Gra7(B. M^QneenX ELSA. CroumSw. 6t. 

MY STEWARDSHIP. CrownSvo. 2S,6d. 
SaleB(A. 0.x JAIR THE APOSTATE: 
lUosdrated. Crown Boo, 6s. 

ffiunlltondiordBmeftX mary HAMIL- 
TON. Third Edition, CrownSno, 6r. 
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HazTiMB (Bn. BiirlOB). A 

OF THE HILLS. IlhMfMted. CfmrnStw, 
6ff. 

HerbertMm (Agnes 0.X pattsnce 

DEAN. Cromm9n0, 6s. [Neariy Ready. 



^ 



(Bobert), Author of '^PlsnMS,' 

etc THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY 

SQUARE. Second Ed. Crown $90, 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCB. Second 

JSdUiom Crown 8cw. 6s, 

FELIX. Fourth Edition, Crown %oo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 

Fourth Ed. Cr.ivo. 6s. [Nearly Ready. 
See abo Fleur de Lis Norels. 
Hobliea (JOlm OliyerX Author of 'Robert 

Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Crown ivo, 6s, 
HOOper(L). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 

Crown Zvo, 6s, 
Hope (Anttumy). See page 3x. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Hough CEmenon). the Mississippi 

BUBBLE. Illustrated. CrotonSvo. 6s. 

HouBxnaii (Clemence). SCENES 
FROM THE LIFE OF AGLOVALE. 
Illustrated. Crotvn Qvo, %s. 6d. 

Hunt (VioletX the human in- 
terest. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

Hsme (G. J. Catdiffe), Author of ' Captain 
Kettle.' PRINCE RUPERT THE 
buccaneer. With 8 Ilhistrations. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 
MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

Jacobs (W.W.X See page 32. 

James (Henry), Author of 'What Maisie 
Knew/ THE SACRED FOUNT. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE SOFT SIDE. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Janson (GUBtaf). ABRAHAM'S SACRI- 
FICE Crown B7fo. 6s. 

Keary(C. F.). THE JOURNALIST. 
Crown B7>o. 6s, 

Kel^ (Florence Finch). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Larldn <L.). LARKS AND LEVITIES. 
Small Quarto, is. 

Lawless (Hon. Emily). TRAITS AND 

CONFIDENCES. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. New 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Lawson (Harry), Author of * When the Billy 
Boils.' CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SEN- 
TIMENT. CrownBvo. 6*. [Nearly Ready. 

Iinton(B.Iynn.) the TRUE history 

OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Cfaristiao and 
Communist. Twe^ Edition, Modimm 
Bvo. 6d, 



6s, 



MIRRYANN. CfMM 



J061AH*S WIFE. Crowm 9tfo. 6s, 
LOWte (CacU). THE MACHINATIONS 

OF THE MYOOK. Crvwn 9^, 6s, 
LnslKOhazlesKX THE AUTOCRATS. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Lyall ^dnai derrick vaughan. 

NOVELIST. 4amlthauta0$d. CrownBvo. 
3S. 6d 
Macdonen (A.X THE STORY OF 



TERESA. Crown Btro, 6s, 

Macgratb (Harold). THE PUPPET 
CROWN. Illustrated. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

MacUe (Pauline Bradlbrd)u THE 

VOICE IN THE DESERT. CrmynBvo, 
6s, [Nearly Ready. 

Macnanriitaa(S.X THE fortune OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Editum, 
Crotun Bvo, 6s. 

MakgiU (O.). OUTSIDE AND OVER- 
SEAS. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Malet ^flicas)* See page 32. 

Kannddrs-MTE.). OUVIA'S SUMMER 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Crown Boo, 6s, 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. CrozvnBvo. 6s, 
[Nearly Ready. 

marsh (Richard). BOTH sides OF THE 

VEIL. Second Edition. CrownBvo. 6s. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. Croam 

Bvo. 6s. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. CrownBvo, 6s, 

GARNERED. CrownBvo. 6s. 
Mason (A. E W.), Author of * The Courtship 

of Morrice Buckler,' ' Miranda of the Bal- 
cony,' etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 

Crown Bvo. Second Edition. 6s. 
Mathers (Helen), Author of ' Comin' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 
Mayall(J.W). THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Meade (L.T.). DRIFT. CrownBvo, 6s, 

RESURGAM. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
Miss Molly.. (The Author oQ. THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition, 

Crown Bvo, 3J. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING 

^nd Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. [Nearly Readv. 

Monldiouse (Allan). LOVE in a life 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 
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Hontreaor (F. FAAothor of * into the High- 
waysand Hedges.' THE ALIEN. Third 
EdxiioH, Crown Sv^ . 6s. 

Moore (Arthur), the knight punc- 
tilious. Crown divo, 6f. 
MorriBon (ArthvrX See page 33. 
NesbitlR). (Mrs. £. BlandX THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustxated. Fourth EdiHon. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE LITERARY SENSE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
NorriB(W. E.X THE CREDIT OF THE 

COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 

Cro7vn Bvo. 6s. 

HIS GRACE. Third Edition. Cr.Biuo. 6s. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. Crown^o. 6s. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. CrownBvo. 6s. 

GILES INGILBY. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

AN OCTAVE. Second Edition. Crown 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. Crown Bvo. 
3S. 6d. 

TACK'S FATHER. CrownBvo. 9S.6d. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
01ipliailt(Mrs.). THE TWO MARYS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE LADY'S WALK. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE PRODIGALS. Crvwn Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

omvant(Alfired). OWD BOB, THE grey 

DOG OF KENMUIR. Sixth Edition. 
Crozun Bvo. 6s. 

Oppenheim (E. PlimipB). MASTER OF 

MEN. Second Edition. CroTvn Bvo. 6s. 
Ozenliam (Jolm), Author of *Barbe of 
Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Pain (Banry). THREE fantasies. 

Crown Bvo. is. [Nearly Ready. 

Parker (Gilbert). See page 32. 

Patton James (Blsrthe). BIJLI, THE 

DANCER. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

PembertonCMax). the footsteps OF 

A throne. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cro7vn Bvo. 6s. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Illus- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Penny (Mrs. F.E.). A FOREST OFFICER. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
A MIXED MARRIAGE. CrownBvo. 6s. 

PbillpottS (Eden). See page 33. „ 

Piclrthall (Marmaduke). SA?D the 

FISHERMAN. Fourth Edition. Croion 
Bvo. 6s. 

Prowse (R. Orton). THE POISON OF 

ASPS. Crown Bvo. ^s. 6d. 

Pryce (Richard). TIME AND THE 

WOMAN. Crovm Bvo. 6s. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. Cnmn 

Bvo. zs, 6d. 



*a* Author of 'Dead Man's Rock.' THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second EdiHon. Crown 

Queox (W. le). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. Cr9wnZoo. 6t. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Randal (J.), aunt bethia'S button. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Raymond (Walter), Author of ' Love and 
Quiet Life.' FORTUNE'S BARLING. 
Crovm Bvo. 6s, 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition. Crovm Bvo. &. 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Crotvn 
Bvo. 6s. [Nearly Ready. 

Rhys (Grace) and Another. THE 
DIVERTED VILLAGE. With Illus- 
trations by Dorothy Gwyn JfBFFRiBS. 
Crottm Bvo. 6s. 

Bickert (EdithX OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. CrownBvo. 6s, 

Ridge (W. Pett). LOST property. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Crvwn 

Bvo. 6s, 

ER6. Second Edition. CrownBvo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Crmon Zvo, 

3S.6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr, Bvo. v. 6d. 
Ritchie (Mrs. David G.). THE TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Roberts (C,G. DO, THE HE ART OF THE 

ANCIENT WOOD, Crozun Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
Boberton CBItb. M. H-X A GALLANT 

QUAKER. HlustriLied. CrownBvo. 6s. 
RuMftlK W.Clark). MY DANISH SWEET- 

HEATIT. Uluslrated. FouHh Edition. 

Cr^wn Sejj!?. 6j» 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Crown 

Bvo, 6s, 

Satchell (W.X THE land of the 

LOST. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR- 

LITTE. CrownBvo. 6s. 
ScuUy (W. C). THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. Crown 

Bvo, 6s. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

Crown Brjo. 3s. 6d. 
Sergeant (Adeline). Author of 'The Story of 

a Penitent Soul." A GREAT LADY. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. Second Edition. 

Crorvn Bvo. 6s. 

ANTHEA'S WAY. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second 

Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

UNDER SUSPICION. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
[Nearly Ready. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
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l(W. F.X THE MESS DECK. 

Crown tew. v. 6d, 

TIM TWELl^S. Second EdiHrn, Crmvn 

ndpton^HdlillX THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. Crown ^o. 6s. 

SooBloliBeii UlbertX deep sea 

VAGABONDS. Crown 6vo, 6s. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Btepbem (&. N.). a gentleman 

PLAYER. CnnimSvo. 6t. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Strain (E.H.). elmslie'S drag-net. 
Btnart'cBimO- * A woman of forty. 

Crown Btw. xs. td. 
CHRISTALLA. Crown2vo. 6s. 

Sutbarland (Dncheis of), one hour 

AND THE NEXT. Third Edition. 
Crown 8cw. 6x. 

Swan (AnnleX LOVE GROWN cold. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. Sf . 
Swift (BeiUamin). siren ClfV. Crown 
Bi/o. 6s. 
SORDON. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Taaoueray (Mrs. B. M.X the royal 

QUAKER. Cronm Bvo. 6s. 
TownBhend(B.B.). LONE PINE: a Rc 

mance of Mexican Life. Croton Bvo. 6s. 

Ttairord-Taimtoii(Mn.E.W.). silent 

DOMINION. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Wainsman (PanlX A heroine from 

FINLAND. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

BY A FINNISH LAKE. Crown Bvo. 6s. 



A SONG OF THE FOREST. Cmm 

Bvo. 6s. 

Waite (ViotorX CROSS TRAILS. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Wataon^B.lIaiTlott). the skirts 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. lUastxated. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
Weyxnan rStaalnO, Author of * A Gentleman 

of France.' UNX>£R THE RED ROBE. 

With Illustrations by R. C Woodville. 

Eighteenth Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
White (Stewart R). Author of * The Bland 

Trait* CONJUROR'S HOUSK A Ro- 
mance of the Free TraU. Second Ediiien. 

Crown Boo. 6s, 
Williamson (Mrs. 0. N.), Author of 'The 

Barnstormers.' PAPA. Second Editioiu 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS 

SLYVIA. Crown Bvo. v. 6d. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Crovm 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Cr. Bvo. 6t. 
[Nearly Ready. 

Williamson (C. N. and A M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being 

the Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 

Sixth Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
X.L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL 

Crown Bvo, 3X. 6d. 
Zack, Author of * Life is Life.' TALES OF 

DUNSTABLE WEIR. CrownBvo, 6s. 



The Icelander's Sword. By S. Baringr-Gould. 
Two Little children and Ching. By Edith E. 

Cuthell. 
Toddleben's Hero. By M. M. Blake. 
Only a Guard-Room dog. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
THE Doctor of the Juliet. By Harry CoUingr. 

Master Rockafellar's Voyage. By w. Clark 
Russell. 



Boys and Girls, Books for 
Crown Svo. y, 6d, 



SVD BELTON : Or, the Boy who would not go to Sea. 

By G. Manville Fenn. 
THE RED Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Author of 'Mdle. Mori.* 
DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 
A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, us. 6A 
THE HONOURABLE MiSS. By L. T. Meade. 



Dumas, The Novels of Alexandre 

Price 6d. Double Volume^ is. 



The Three Musketeers. With a long Introduo 

tien by Andrew Lang. Double volume. 
The Prince of Thieves. Second Edition. 
Robin hood. A Sequel to the above. 
The corsican Brothers. 
Georges. 

Crop-eared jacquot. 
Twenty Years After. Double volume. 
AMAURY. 

The Castle of Eppstein. 

The snowball. 

Cbcilb; or, the Weddinc Gown. 

the black Tulip. 

the VisCOMTB de BracBLONNE. [Nearly Ready. 

The Convict's Son. 

TH« WOLF-LBADER. fNearly Ready. 



NanON ; OR, The women's War. [Nearly Ready. 
Pauline; murat; and pascal Bruno. 

[Nearly Ready. 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE. 

[Nearly Ready. 
Fernande. 

Gabriel Lambert. (Nearly Ready. 

THE Reminiscences of Antony 
Catherine Blum. 
The Chevalier D'Harmental, 
Conscience. 

Illustrated Edition. Demy Bvo. as. 6d. 
THE Three Musketeers. Illustrated in Colour 

by Frank Adams. 
THE Prince of Thieves. Illustrated in Colour by 
Frank Adams. 

Continned, 
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Robin Hood thr outlaw. Illustrated in Colour 

by Frank Adams. 
The CORsican Brothers. Illustrated in Colour 

by A. M. M'Lellan. 
Fernandb. Illustrated in Colour by Kunro Orr. 
Tub Black Tulip. Illustrated in Colour by A. Orr. 
ACTE. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon Browne. 
Georges. Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 
THE CASTLE OP Eppstein. Illustrated in Colour 
by A. Orr. 



TWENTY YEARS AFTER. Xllastrated ia Colour by 

Frank Adams. 
The Show Ball and Sultanbtta. Illustrated 

in Colour by Frank Adams. 
THE VICOMTE DB Bragblonnb. Illuitnted In 

Colour by Frank Adams. 
Amaury. Illustrated in Colour Iqr Gordon Browne. 
Crop-Eared Jacquot. lUustrated in Colour by 

Gordon Brown^ 



Flenr de Lis, Novels The 

Crown Zvo, ^s, 6d. 
Messrs. Methuen are now publishing a cheaper issue of some of their popular 
Novels in a new and most charming style of binding. 



Andrew Balfour. 

TO ARMSI 

Jane Barlow. 

A Creel op Irish Stories. 

£. F. Benson. 

The Vintage. 

J. Bloundelle-Bnrton. 

In the Day of Adversity. 

Mrs. Caffjoi (louX 

Anne Mauluverer. 

Urs. W. E. GUfford. 

A FLASH OP Summer. 

L. Cope Comford. 

SONS OF Adversity 

A. J. BawBon. 

Daniel Whvte, 

Menie Muriel Bowie. 

THE Crook of the bough. 

Mrs. Dudeney. 

The Third Floor. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 

O. Manville Fenn. 

THE STAR GAZHRS. 

Jane H. Flndlater. 

RACHEL. 

Jane H. and Mary Findlater. 

TALES THAT ARE TOLD. 



J. S. Fletcher. 

The Paths of the Prudent. 

Uaxy Gaunt 

KIRKHAM'S FIND. 

Robert Hichens. 

BYEWAYS. 

Emily LawlesB. 

HURRISH. 
MAELCHO. 

W. E. Norris. 

Matthew Austin. 

Mrs. Oliiiliant 

Sir Roberts fortune. 

Uary A. Owen. 

The Daughter of Alouette. 

Mary L. Pondered. 

An Englishman. 

Morley Roberts. 

The Plunderers. 

R. N. Stepbens. 

An Enemy to the King. 

Mrs. Walford. 

Successors to the title. 

Percy White. 
A Passionate Pilgrim. 



Novelist, The 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing under the above general title a Monthly Series 
of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each number is as long as 
the average Six Shilling Novel. The first numbers of 'The Novelist' are as 
follows : — 



I. Dead Men Tell no Tales. By E. W. 
Hornun^. 

II. Jennie Baxter. Journalist. By Robert 
Barr. 

III. The INCA'S Treasure. By Ernest Glanville. 

IV. A Son of the State. By W. Pett Ridge. 
V. Furze Bloom. By S. Banntp-Gould. 

VI. BUNTER'S Cruise. By C. Glekf. 

vn. The gay Deceivers. By Arthur Moore. 

VIII. Prisoners of War. By a. Boyson Weekes. 

IX. A J- lash of Summer. By Mrs. W. K. 

Clifford. 

X. Veldt and Laager: Talcs of the Transvaal. 

By E. S. Valentine. 
XI. THE Nigger knights. By F. Nonreys 

Connel. 
XII. A Marriage at Sea. By W. Clark RusselL 

XIII. THE pomp of the LAVILETTES. By 

Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A MAN OF Mark. By Anthony Hope. 



XV. THE Carissima. By Lucas Malet. 
XVI. THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
XVII. Derrick VaUGHAN. By Edna Lyall.. 
XVIIL IN THE Midst of alarms. By Robert 
Barr. 
XIX. His Grace. By W. E. Norris. 
XX. DODO. By E. F. Benson. 
XXI. CHEAP Jack Zita. By S. Bariner-Gould. 
XXII. When Valmond came to Pontiac. By 

Gilbert Parker. 
XXIIL The Human Boy. By Eden Phillpotts. 
XXIV. The chroniclf.s of Count Antonio. 

By Anthony Hope. 

XXV. By stroke of SWORD. By Andrew 

Balfonr. 

XXVI. Kitty alone. By S. Barinsr-Gould. 
XXVII. GILES INGILBY. By W. E. Norris. 

XXVIIl. URITH. By S. Baring-Gould. 
XXIX. The Town traveller. By George 
Gissing. 

Continued. 
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XXX. Mb. Smitk. By 

XXXf. ACiUMCBor AJK. BrAattanrHoM. 
XXXII. THm KLOOF BKIDE. By Pr— ilOiBmli. 
XXXIII. AMCEL. Br B. M. Cnte. 

xxxrr. A couMSBi. or PEXFacnoK. ^f Lmcm 
xxxv.rSShuariGtukMDMcmnoL BfUx%, 

WaUbrd. 
XXXVI. THE Countess TEKXJL BjrRdbertBarr. I 
XXXVII. Dkift. by L. T. Meade. 
XXXVIIL THE Master or Bbhchwood. Bf 
AdcSae Sefgeiit. 
XXXIX Clementina. By A. E. W. Uaaom. 
XL. THE ALIEN. By F. F. Umtmmx. 
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